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ABSTRACT . . 
^ ' This collection of' essays -devotes -a chapte<4 to each 

of eight issues related to* the community college. The first chapter 
focuses on the f'unbtion and mission of the, com^uTiit^y college/ V. 
considering topics such as commuaity awareness, educational 
opportunity, student diversity, ancL lifelong learning. .TOxe seconi . 
•chapter cons^Lders the role of the community college in community 
development and in improving the tjuality Of life. The third chapter 
underscores the importance of coojpera tion^ With other community 
agencies, including education- wprk councils, state -and local 
qovernaent agencies, unions, vocational schools, and health agencies. 
Chapter IV explores trends a-nd issues related to lifelong learning, 
giving particular ^emphasis to ol<der Americans and tjiose with obsole 
lob skills or without formal education. Chapter V investigates .that 
current state Of legislative, policies and percej^tions. The. sixth 
chapter considers several* cyncerns related to community c611ege 
.finance,, discussing the current ijost- sensitive environment ahd.'th,e 
difficulty of maintaining local flexibility. ' Chapter* VII addresses 
questions of control/autonomy, conside;t:ing thfe views of the state, 
the. institution, and the coiaunity. The final " chapter fiocuses on' 
leadership and' its importance to the future 'pf the community college. 
^Appendix I defines concept-s o{ lif.elong , learning and Appendix II 
outlines- adult life cycle tasks and possible educatibnal responses. 
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FOREWORD 



/ * • 

li might be of interest to thq reader and "useful in appraisal o.f thi>i 
b<K)k if I ;Wcrt;;to indicate briefly what I had in mind as I* wrote. I 
began th^^ venture with journeys to several states in ea'riy 1979 to 
find out M/hut people were thinking about when they cajled fpr ex- 
uminatit/n of * 'community college mission." Because .statcoftlcials 

.and leifiMators incrciisingly influence community college fortunes, I 
talked With many of "them, and am grateful for their cooperation. I' 
visited /several, community colleges in six states to confer with, 
trustees, presidents, faculty,- students, community groups, and 

* others; assjoc'iated with the colleges. In essence, my question to all 
partie/} wajr— '"What do you conyder to be the central elements in 

.community college mission overlhe hext .several' years?"' Answerij 
to thjll qijdstiprt helped to start me on this editorial path. 

" k have Written this btx)k for a number of reasons. In work which 
the AssiK'iation is doing with assistance tmm the W. K. Kellogg 
JW»<ltttipn. we are trying to identify a policy framework that will. 



taciliiatc lifelong eiliicaiion. It seemed helpful to try lo describe the 
kind of coniniunity. college that Would develop as a result of more 
favorable fxMicies l^urther, the AACJC is engaged m a planning 
process wit>i ros|X'ct to its own mission and objectives over the next 
several years /the b<H)k is available as a resource for that exercise. 
Aiul probably' most important, I had reached a point in my own 
career where I felt it would be rewarding to take the time and to 
experieiKC the discipline required in expressing view:s that have 
grown out of more than 20 years of national experience in conimu- 
iiity college etlucaii^)n. 

liCi me tell you what the b<H)k is not. It is not a ^^how-io-do-it" 
inanuaL although I hope the illustrations offered will be useful. It is 
not a commission report or a te\lb<H)k. Instead,;! l(X)k upon it as a 
senes'of cj^says. ^ 

Ao essay is usually written from a personal point of view and 
does not attempt completeness. That is a gmxl xlescription of my 
efforts. The commuiiity college field is yast; no publication such as 
' this^DUc'can attempt to be comprehensive. Wliere I havot^u.sed one 
illustration, UK) could have been drawn upom Many interesting 
deyektpnients hav;; been left out. There was no for them. 

When I began writing. I had accumulated enough excellent niaterials 
to fill several {Wt^ drawers. But alter serious deliberation with 
myself, I tiecided to leave those materials where they were and to 
closet inyseff with a few hundred pages of g(H)d interview notes 
which I had scribbled on many a yeHow tablet. 

Others have written about specifics. My purpose is to suggest 
ideas of sufficient interest to people so that they nfay be jnclined to 
devek)p them in their particular settings. It has not been my intent to 
fully elaborate the ideas or to go to great lengths in trying to docu- 
inent impressions. I leave it to others, or to rtiy.self at^another time, 
to pursue in greater detail such perpfexing problems a.SNfinance and 
control. 

,Last, this is not an ^official" report of AACJC. I have the 
privilege of working for a Board of Directors which encourages 
creativity and initiative. These arc not their words. However, in a 
sense they are respi)nsible,^^>'fO*1miL^^ the quality of association 
which I iiave had with these colleagues and others in our field which 
has stimulated and intluenced my views. 

HdiTUind J. Gleazer, Jr. 
Washington, D C , January, 1980 
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THE COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE— 

WHATISIT? 

WHAT IS IT FOR? t 



Developments in this country and abroad dwarf our pre- 
(Kcupations with*ed|icational institutions as we move 
into the l9S()*s. In the'face of these, why should I write 
about coniiiiunity colleges and why should you take thejime to read 
. what ] havtj to say about them? Those of us who have special 
interests in sch(x)ls or colleges may appear to be pleaders for those 
possessions we hold dear at a time that our way of life more than our 
possessions is in jeopardy. 

The term jeopardy" jwggesfs ''danger" and * 'peril." That is» 
not an overstatement. However, there is a positive factor as well. 
There are possibilities , in this time of -unparalleled *change for a 
quality of life better than we have knowri if we can somehow nullify 
those thm|s that threaten our way of lifc. 

The point is that heated and even infonned discussion about 
how to tlnance education, the ups and dowtis of college enrollments, 
and whether Johnnie can read when he graduates from high school 
cannot hold a candle to public intcre.st in the fact that the dollar buys 
less each year^gaj>orine is harder and,more costly to get, and nobody 



seems to have the answer to how we can get this nation "back to the 
stability oftheg(XHl old d^ys." . 

Education per se is not a high priority item on either the pub- 
lic's agenda or that ot policy niukers. That's too bad. tor surely there 
are values in leaming for learning's sake. The fact is. however, that 
if education is to capture public interest, jt has-to be education /<>r 
soinelbing. Somehi>w the case needs to.be made that education is of 
utility as-related to that dollar problem, and the energy crisis, and the 
need for sense of purpose and direction in government , 



Tho Fact of Change 

As educators we have given our attention lm)atching the r(X)fs of our 
structures, to more eftlcitint heating and Idling, to impmving the 
communication system, while developments outside our walls arc 
washing away at the footings. The basic, inexorable, unmistakable ■ 
fact and force to deal with is that of CHANGE— unparalleled and 
unprecedented chang<; that perplexes the public, confounds the 
au(horities.'«nd demands response from education, one of its insti- 
gators. R. H. Dave talks about change in his book on lifelong 
education; 

I he contemporary period of history Ls characterized by rapid and 
unprecedented change in practically all aspects of life. What A/n. 
Whitehead observed in the early thirties about the time-span of 
change and its impact on education has become more. relevant in the 
seventies, and trends in many fields clearly suggest lhat.his farsighted 
.statertient will apply even more as we move towards the year 2000 
and beyond. Whitehead said: 

... in the.past the time-span of important change was considerably 
longbr than that of a single humaii life. Thus mankind wis trained t6 
adapt itself to fixed conditions. ^ ^ 

Tcxlay this time-span is considerably shorter than that irf humin life, 
and accordingly our iraitiing must prepare individuals io fac^ a 
novelty of conditions.' 

\\\ the closing years of the 197()*s, commui^iiy cojicgqs experi- 
enced a/^noveliy of conditions.^' The institutions are changing— 
they have changed from tlje earlier days of high school extension and 
the remarkable period if Expansion and community orientation of 
the l%()\s. ^ . . 
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The institution that sought. a cunipus^and other paraphernalia of 
the collegiate ways often functions in multiple kKat^ons throughout 
. its district, and chafes frequently in its collegiate harness, even to tha 
|X)int of declaring that the collegiate mode might be defeating its 
purtX)ses. ^ 

The college that^enrollcd'late adolescent^igh school graduates 
to prepare them for upper-division work in four-year colleges now 
preponderantly serves people well beyond their early twenties and. 
high sch(X)l graduation, if indeed they have been graduated. 

Most of the participants in community college programs take a 
course or l<vo while they work full-time or part-time. They a/e. likely 
to be macried and have children. And a majority are either preparing 
directly for employment or are trying to improve their job situations. 

Another significant change has to do with tljnancial support and 
control of the institution. While earlier, both control and support 
r.were predominant^ locaK now the state provideii^a majority of the 
njioney and has more to say about how it will be used. 

And the state raises questions about community college serv^ 
ices that do not fit the categories of transfer or occupational 
|)rog.rams. Why should the college get support for recreational and 
avi\c^1lional programs? What business docs the college have in* 
nursing homes? Should the state pay for non-credit programs? Why 
afe so many community college students not interested in or at least 
not getting a degree, a certificate, a credential? 

Of great concern to the states is the increase in dollars required 
of them from relatively modest amounts twenty years ago to a sig- 
nificant portion of their budgets as the institutions grew beyond most 
expectations arid the proportion of state support became larger. No 
wonder that a spokesman for a legislative budget office asserted in 
the spring of 1979 that the state had reached a point where it had to 
have a say— and it had to ask what community colleges are and what 
are they actually doing. 

Clearly the institutions have changed and continue to change. 
Questions are raised increasingly, in the face of taxpayer movements 
and inflation, as to whether these are justifiable directions of change. 
'And for the policy makers, they ask, shall we validate these changes 
in legislation? 

Newspaper editorials elaborate on the theme, saying it is time 
for a hard l(X)k at community colleges and their missions. And 
within the institutions them.selves, rising costs, changes in crjroll- 
ment mix, and harder-to-gct tax dollars require examination of pri- 
orities, l\High questions confront college leadership, sometimes 
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resulting in the ultimate question: For what are we filling to go to ' 
' ih^" barricades? 



Trapped in Tradition 

One of the first problcpis encountered in determining what the 
community college is and whiitjt does is the tenninology used to 
describe 'and define the institution. ''We are trapped in the tradi- 
tional view of college," dssert more than a few community college 
leaders. Classrooms, credits, lectures, grades, senfesters, profes- 
sors, campuses, and students comprise the direction-determining 
baggage of an institution which seeks appropriate forms to match its 
functions. 

Many terms have connotations that are more appippriate for 
traditional four-year colleges. During a transitional period this 
would be expected. Older terms often are used to (^escribe new itenis 
because more appropriate terms have not been Coined. McLuhan 
alerts us, for example,, to a time when trains were called "iron 
horses," and automobiles were ''horseless carriages," and radio 
was called "wirelejis." The time has come when. the community 
college needs to be using its own terms, not those that connoted its ^ 
beginnings. ^ . ' ^ 

Woulj^ it not be more appropriate, for example, to use the word" 
"learner" rather than the wOrd "student" for persons being served? 
Learner carries the spirit that anyone who wants to learn is invited, 
arid that instructional emphasis is learner-centered. Much in' the 
same way that libraries do not count their users as "students" and do 
t)ot "graduate'^ their users, it is time to "internalize" the same 
relationship with community college learners— ^an ongoing, continu- " 
ous relationship with participants who are greatly dissimilar'in age, 
motivations, abilities, and interests. ■ 

Another possible candidate tor more appropriate labeling. is th^ 
term "college." Historically, the "two-year college" (two-year is a 
g(Hxi example of inaccurate terminology for comparatively few stu- 
dents use the college for .precisely two years) preferred "college" 
because the connotation helped them to achieve "status." It brought 
citizen understainding and support (everybody knows what a college 
is). And there is some prestige to identification with "higher edu- 
cation. "That is the whole point. What was appropriate and. helpful 
fomieriy is not likely to remain so in times of rapid and new kinds of • 
changes. Hence, not surprisingly, a term which was helpful now , 
needs to be rcconsidercd.Jt may get in the way of what really needs 
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to be done in the community. However, unless a decidedly better 
term can be found. "\H)n)munity College;" with accent on the first 
word, should continue to have utility, i 

Cluostlbns About Mission 

We have one more brief encounter in the semantics thicket before 
probing the rudiments of community college mission. "Mission/* , 
in terms of goals and programs and objectives, may be the wrong or 
a misunderst(HKi word. Characteristically, questions about college 

, priorities often produce response in terms of programs — college 
transfer, occupational, or remediation. Program priorities have 
changed, no question about that. When new community college 
legislation was under consideration in Illinois in the early 1%0's, the 
primary con^erh was **When your child is ready for college, will 
college be ready for him?** There was fear that there would not be 
rixmi 4;nough in the colleges for the youth coming out of the high 
schiK)ls. The community college was sold on the basis, primarily, of 
providing.college space and, secondarily, vocationaNtechnical train- 
ing. ^Mission," as far as the public was concerned, was "college," 
Now the community colleges of Illinois have shifted to a different 

^ order of emphasis. Does such change suggest that community col- 
lege mission may be more a type of process than program? 

The institutions are markedly different. People in the commu- 
nityfcolleges in Chicago wear different sweatshirts from those worn 
on Western Illinois campuses. There are different valoes and dif;fer- 
ent political realities. The institutions .serve unique communities and' 
needs. Some observers say there are dangers in attempting to be 
specific with regard to mission. p 

Anytirhe we can describe the community* college in definitive, spe- 
cific tenns, we will destroy it. It has to change. It has to be different 
^in different areas. You need to keep thoving as a community college 
^rionn. We need to UK>k at people but we tend to look at the institu- 
tion. We should not try to push the ri^ver in a different direction. 

Adaptability is one element in mission or process commonly 
agreed upon. The institution must b^able to change as communities 
change with new conditions, demands, or circumstahces. One of the 
• paradoxes of the Proposition 13 $yndrome may be a forced harden- 
ing 9f mission just when response should be most flexible and force 
the division of the turt among K-12, community colleges, and four- 
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yeur insiilutions at u titnc when relationships based on best service 
i^houlU be encouraged most. 

♦ 

Community Awai(»noss 

rhat nuKlifying word, 'cotnnmnity/* is achieving greater tecogni- 
tiun and in\fK)nance. No question about it. Members of a\ounty 
legislative Unly say that the mission of the community college is to 
keep pace, with the conunumty and " help us make this county an 
attractive one u\ which to do business. If you do that, the college will 
I be arxuind a long time. * The key element, say college spokesmen, is 
to be a ct)mhiunity resource in cot)peration wiih other community 
agencies. » ' 

A search was under way in one County for a president to sue-, 
ceeda man was retiring after 20 years in the positit)n. The board 
was somewhat affronted to have a candidate- ask them what they 
thought the institution should becoyje over the next 10 years. After 

• the initial sht)ck, the U)ard agreed that the question was justified and 
that, in orcier tt) detennine what the college should* be. it was 
necessary to project developments in the county that sponsored the 
insUtutioiv. 

"Increased comiiiunity awareness" is now a high priority ob- 
jective frequently cited in institutional plans. "Services shall reflect 
the needs of those persons residing in the college service area." 
declares a state-level dtKument in Michigan. An awareness of the 
needs of perst)ns in the college area requires a stance unfortunately 

# sometimes lacking in educators or provided for in in.stitutional struc- 
tures. One of the biggest problems facing education ihay be ^ reluc- 
tance (or inability) for people in education to relate on a regular basis 
with people in business, indu.stry. the unions. aUd agriculture. A 
note sounded repeatedly as one talks with people about educationaf 
needs is that they perceive schools and colleges as self-contained 
enclaves of educators . " 

At the same time the reverse is heard, conceivably signaling 
different days ahead. Some leaders say: • 

Maybcllow we ll get back to our job.'to our ival philosophy, that is. 
a lota! kH)k at our community and to help it gn\w and prosper and to 
do this because we think it is right and not because of financial need 
but becau.se we want to make this community a better one. 

, In probing community-college relationships, a nuiiber of 
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questions; scHln surtace. Is thej/)(legtf role liiniied lo response or 
rOaclion'io coninllinity nlVil/rTpressures, and rcquesiii? Or are mere 
not more sophisticated servCes appropriate to the ideniifkanoii and 
analysis of problems pA|)posed solutions? And (urthcrr should 
noj tlie community college play a part in forecasting the shape of 
society to come, and leading its community to undersland fhe conV 
. ing\:hat^es; make provisions for coping, \*iih ihetu^ and.prpviding 
servjces toiilt^ei them? - ^ ^ * * ^ 

The c-onccpi i)f institutional mission conveys the notion of an 
organi/aiiou which has purposa and functions and desired outcomes' 
There are conditions that facilitate andjmpcdejts functions. NVe 
have referred to three* elements that are associated* with viable 
community colleges. They have the capacity •to be adaptable; they 
maintain a continuing relationship \<^ith learners! and they are . 
conimunjiy oriented. Now another ijuestion mu^t be raised.* Of all 
{X)ksiblc Iburners in the community settling, are there .some who.se 
•needs shoufd be given pjj.cedence? 




.Ixt^nd PpportunltY 

Ufllft^ugh it mty seem oiit of place to consult tradition when con- 
sidering the eflect of rapid change, it is worth recalfing that com- 
munity colleges and their progenitors, public junior colleges, were 
established to extend eilucatiorfal opportunity. People of limited 
financiaf means now had a low-cost institution available. For thos^i^ 
who could not leiive the contmunity to go to college there was ona 
^ W4thin commuting distance; And those uncertain iJibout their aca- 
demic abilities or who wanted programs geared more quickly to 
employment than the four-year colleges offered found an environ- 
jnent Yesp()nsivejo those needs. Hi.storically , the community college 
was based on the assumption that there were large numbers of people 
not served by existing ih.stitutions-and the unserved were to be the 
clientele of the.sj,* n^^w colleges. 

Th*^ leitmotif continues. The theme is sounded in numerous 
ways: Community colleges should reach out*. Go to people who are 
unservc^d. Give priority to tho.se who need the education thex did not 
get at an earlier age. Serve the students with rwts in their commu- 
" nity and ovho" have jobs there. GTve^lhose who need it a second ~ 
chance. "Bring people into the mainstream. Serve people handi- 
cap|K\lby/)roblenisn)f cost and transpi)rtat ion: ^ 

' 4*hestr signposts suggest perimeters for those who fear the 
cotmnunity 'College will attempt to be all things to all people." 

ERIC - \ '/"'M^ , 7» 



Priority is gi^en to those whose educational options are limited by*a 
variety of cirCum.stai^ces,"*Very few people will disagree with these 
institutional aims.'They have the ring of social worth. However, the 
necessary conditions and results are not as tAxsy to accept. 
>^ If'thji^omniunity college is to reach the unserved, initiatives 
are required. Availabiiity^of the college cannot" be kept secret from 
those outside the primary comniunichtion networks in the commu- 
nity. , We are told that the most significant obstacle to participation in 
adult learning activities is lack of.information i|b0^t such oppt)rtuni- 
tics. Although, legislators question commu'ijjj^Ollegc recruitment 
efforts, equity is sinj|)ly not po.ssible unlessTSIse outside the con- 
ventional inlomiatiop systems are purposively sought. 

A^Varlety of LMm^rs 

And there is the problem of diversity. An institution that focuses on 
the 'unserved ' will find maliy- rea.sons for that* circumstance. In 
fact, it might be' assumed that the unserved are in that condition 
becau.se other institutions find it not feasible, desirable, or profitable 
to rcsjxmd to their needs. Therefore, substantial costs arc likely to be 
incurred in fulfilling this aspect of the community college charter. ^ 
Financial co.sts of dealing effectivelj;^ with diversity. And costs, loo. 
it) terms of prc.*;tige. lor in i)ur existing academic value system an 
institution jhat inviles those needing a second chance, and which 
gives ^jriority to those of limited educational options, is not goirig to 
threat*ii the status of the Ivy League, a circumstance that niay raise 
doubts among some members of thd college family. Sucli institu- 
tions vyiH.havc to establish prestige on bases quite different from 
those of the usual college ranking system. Although more difficult to 
make visible" than conventional results, perhaps a way could be 
ioifiid lo asjiiga value .ia.tennjL_uf th^ejiearnmg_sUiauIa.ted_^^^ 
human potential released. ... 

A ciireful observer of the community college scpne is impressed 
by the remarkably broad stfectrum of hunian beings to be found 
there. This comprehensive nature -of the community college is an 
aspect of Anverican education most difficult to interpret to visitors 
from abroad. And ijts apparent developing span prompts faculty 
within the institutions themselvps to ask how much diversity can be 
accomnuxlated within one orgaTiization. . 

' As indicated earlier, although there are marked differences 
among institujipfis» in many there will be foupd recent high sch(X)l 
gradyatcs just bcginnitig thtiir college work oVi; the one hand, and 



aduhs who already have colit'^icjJegree.s on the other. Th»;re may be 
aduUb learning ba.sic verbal and nMnieracy sliills as well as those, 
qualifying for a ^ertincate ol high sch^xil completion. A high pro- 
pbnioti ol learners is qua'Wying lor job entry or to be upgraded in 
cntploy.i)ient. C'on'innmiiy loryms involve large numbers ofthe citi- 
/enry in. discussing' such issues as taxation, enertuy . iiud health. * 

Tlwre may. be ott-canipus centers tor Indo-Chinese. Hnglish 
laugh>as a second language. Among the learners arc perhaps some 
who have tortned a not-tbr-prollt corporation tij rehabilitate housing. ' 
Under CUT A programs. Chine.st; arc qualifying in American cook- 
ery and learning Knglish at the same time. And perhaps an "'honors 
college" is ori?ani/.ed tor highly qualified students who are not able 
to^jo away to college. «. 

C")ut ol that mix arise a gcxxl many questions. Can we have both 
honors programs und remediation? Should we build 'oyr tuturv* on 
CKTA? With growth in numbers of addlts. iH^mm give up youth? 
Can we afford to give some people more time to\*am than others? 
Can we really bring them up to college level? Should we continue to 
be open to ev^one or become more selective? 

Although thefe is a tendency for many questions to be raised in 
program temis. the majiir issue .seems to be that of whether diversity 
can be dealt with. The conmiunity college has a greater variety of 
participants than any other educational institution. There is really no 
quvst.jon. about thai. The case has been made repeatedly for the 
advantages of having numerou,s program options available within a 
.sitJgle institution for people who are undecided with respect to 
occupatiorral and educational goals. Values in having a learning 
enviromnent of people Of different generations, ethnic . backgrounds, 
and siK'io-economic characteristics have been cited, though not as 
frequently. Some .selective in.stitutions deliberately aim to avoid the 
dangers of homogeneity by their admi.ssion policies. 

No sjuch threat faces ^he community college. One is reminded 
of the question put to John Hannah, president of Michigan State 
University., some years ago. He was asked how large a university 
slK)uld be. And he replied in g(H)d Socratic manner; 'how large 
should a city Jx;? Obviously, the answer is. that depends. That 
de|)ends on what you expect of the city. Arid similarly, how much 
diversity can be accommodated depends -depends to a great extent 
on what tljat college is to do. If the central aim of the college is to 
invtilvc the eiti/enry in learning activities that rc.sult in a better 
conijminity, then the mixture of iniople involvccPcan be beneficial. 
I'OT/thls is a Veal world ' a continuum from slow learners to fa.«4t. A 



w()iid ot ditTercnt inconie^cvcls and jk^ial interests— businessmen 
and-faniieVjiv! young people and older an ethnic and racial niosaic. 
This is the cominunrty a( learning, ijl)t the groves of academe. There 
is no iow|t and gown dicjiotomy arp no need for simulation. Perhaps 
there is no- better way to^ develop >pable communities thanrlo involve 
the citi/ens, as niany i\s possible, in learning experieiice.s where they 
can interact, The community college we* envision provides that 
opportunity. It is more a priKCss than a place. The learners are the 
san)e people we meet in the shops and offices and plants. They 
"^(wern the city antj install the telephones, they deliver the papers 
and repair the c^^s. Can this divcrsity.be accommodated? If it caij in 
the community, why not by the college? fiiM if by the college,, 
ceilahily by all odds in the community. 

i 

• .... • . . • . _ 

.AlilMns of Connection 

Now hold on, Jioine of you may be raying. Do you see the commu- 
nity college domain as thai of responding to the learning needs and 
interests ofthe whole, city or community? You have propiised as a 
college aim the involvement of\thc citizenry in learning activities 
with the expectation that a bettefcommlinity will result. Isn't that a 
(trctty tall ordef for a single edu^fional institution, even one as 
broad-gauged as the community college? Obviously such concerns 
are justified. The college has neither the capacity nor the resources 
.solely oh its own to be the learning system for the entire community. 
JByen, beyond that, such an approach collides immediately with the 
elements of mission already proposed. Howevjjjr, the community 
college is uniquely qualified to become the nexus of a cormnunity 
learning system, relating organizations with educational tunctioqs 
into a complex sufficient to respond to the population's learning 
tieeds. 

'*Ne^us'' is defined as a **boiKl, link, or tie ejufiting between' 
. members of. a group,. »a means of connection between things.'* In 
'' almost any community there arc organizations that provide oppor- 
.tunily f(*^ tijrmal, non-fomuil, and informi^l learning activities. 
Among lliesj> are radio and television stations, newspapers, libraries, 
mu.scums^ schwis, colleges, theaters, parks, orchestras\' dance* 
groups, unions, and clubs. An institution tiedicatcd to the oncc|ur- 
agemei\l of learning is aware of the' wealth of community resources 
itvailabic and utilizes such means as fully as pi)ssible. Granted that is 
thie, wlut qualifies the comnn^pity college to play a **iiexus*"role? 
. attributes prompt it to Initiate 'Minks'' or "connections'' 
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ainpnj? members ot thie learning, system? 

Onci example j.s found in the tact, as described earlier. th«t for 
. many a«j(imuoity college learners, education is concurrent with 
enipioyment uJid civic activities. They participate in other organiza- 
tionJj. They may be oltlcers in unions or on library boards or mem- 
bers of a community dance group or -orchestra . They are or( the 
b<)ards of the-YMCA and the League of Women Voter's and the 
Taxpayers League. A survey of community college "studeniiS" 
would, find them identified wjth a^ultitude of voluntary associations 
that characterize American conTniunity life. In Scandinavia, the 
nuyor popular associations encourage and sponsor sadult learning 

- activities with remarkable participation rates. Similar possibilities 
are open to the community college as it joins with those organiza- 
tions for which it provides' a common ground. Infonnai. personal 
. relationships can lead to organizational ties. 

There is am)ther feature of these community institutions which 
aids the connecting process. A large number of faculty are active in 
the practice^)f their trade and profession as well as in their teachi;»g. 
Sometimes referred to as ' professor-practitioners." or adjunct 
protessors. they work "as real estate insQrance brokers, lawyers^ 
engineers, craftsmen, and doctors and provide further means for 
linking up with other parts of the community's learning system'. 
Similar pt)ssibilities exist through numerous advisory committees to 
college programs as well as in the linkage established by use of 
Vlinical" facMities in health, business, and industrial settings. 

Tlirough Its vertical connections in'the educational hierarchy 
and Its horizontal r^liitionships with other community agencies, the 
community college can literally tk "the middle man." One would 
think that schools, community colleges, and yniversities would have 
the most natifral of connections as learners move through them in the 

; formal education pwcds. All too often, thouah. that is m the case, 
^itutlents seem" obliged to jump from pool to ^xjI rather than findi;ig 
themselves in a confiauing strejim. In one state, where there has 
been a dramatic decline in achieWment . levels of secondary school 
students, the.chairmah of the state board of education pleads for 
tXHiperative activities between community colleges and the schools'' 
before the high schwl leavers apply for- admission to .corfimunity 
coNeges. The .self-interest of community colleges is certainly in- 
volved, for nmi of those students will be knocking on their"doors. 
One would expect collaborative relations to be of the highest order 
among institutions that have in common comnmnity support, com- 
munity governance. ^nii comniunity orientation, such as is true of, 
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the eleiueritary aitb sVcondaly schwis, community schools, and 
commuriity colleges. , * : ^ 

V In some states there is now a legislative mandate for such 
, relationships, with c(H)peration and coordination as. conditions for 
state funds. However, even without that pressure institutions of their 
own volition now cwperate in data puKessing, in sharing yf facili- 
ties, and in establisfiing inter-institutionfal faculty teams. In a number 
of plac\is coriimunity 6olleges also provide space for university pro- 
grams and have worked out articulalion agreements that arc tanta- 
mount to assuring.automatic transfer for qualified stodents.^ 

Perhaps tht! strongest case for thi; nexus role of the community 
college rests upon ilti inf6miationalViipiil>ilities. If the college is to 
identify and analyze community problems and propose solutions, 
and if the college is to forecast the shape of society tp come, andMf 
the college is to identify and seek out those who have educational 
needs, and if the college is to have the knowledge of the community 
required to deal wilh diversity, then obviAsly the college ntust^ 
' know its conmiunity and must have d&ta that^ill project trends and 
developments. 

Data collection is not accomplished by reading news releases. 
What is required .Ui daily communication with the business commu- 
nity, the county and city planning b^^ies, employment agencies, 
research organizations, the chambers of commerce, slate and federal 
agencies, schwl oftlcialg, census bure;aus, and the TOedja. Here's 
the point. The community collegfe, in the very process of doing what 
it needs to do to function effectively, 'Viaintains rc^lationship^ that 
qualify it to-be a useful nexus for the c^ihimunity learning system. 

• ** 

A SMrqh tor lIUilw^^^ , 

We are on a search for.4^esg:jpuw:of c6ps(^^^ mission. 
For a variety of reiisOns many fioopilg^ want specific information^ 

ratk)Ut what the tasks of the institution are^nd wl^ai they ought to bee 
The interests of legislators have stepped up as funding for the CoU 
Itj^es has increased. Ueyond any doubt, th€ colleges are charging 
^^whal they do. Twenty ^ycars ago 'most legislators apparently envi- 
sioned their roles as*service to recent high school graduates' who 
wanted a year or two of postsecondary schooling in the local com- 
munity before taking a job^or going on tq Jthe university. Now, as 
noted previously, the majority of students ire part^ime; they have 
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already assuinetl responsibilities of job and family life. Many are 
there for programs or services that do , not fit, the arrangenKnt of 

I setiiestcrs and credits, A gtxKl deal of the work is not in a canmus 
setting. An increasing number of learners have already recein:d 
associate degrees and beyond. Under contract, .services are provided 
in biisiiie.ss and industry and govemniv'ntal agencies. CouTses are 
taken through radio and television and new.spapers. with the possi- 

» bility that the learner will ^lot enter a college t^Ia.ssroom. but will earn 
college credit, Lcartung activities it[c made available in nurstog 
hollies and condominiums. rccrc^atioiV centers.; and correctional 
instituti.ons. A hundred examples -could be given of differences 
between the comnumity college i>f I WO and the college of t%5. 

But what of the college through this decade of the HO's? Seldom 
has there been so much di.scussion in state capitals, and in the linsti- 
tiitions thcinsdves. about services the Colleges should provide and. 
of tourse.^who should pay for them. In these pages I have been 
UH)king for a .sense of missiinu For background, I questioned hun- 
dreds of policy maker^ edy^ii^al practitioners, and community 
people in a number of states about, what the community .college 
shtudd be doing. The resfxmses were varied. Frustration Is often 
■evident. Stnictures; physical facilities, existing policies, aid evdn 
terminology are frequently perceived to con.strict and totompel 
institutional^ beiiavitjir nci) longer appropriate to changed Lircura- 
statKcs. ■ . P 

I asked what the institutions should do liuriilg the r^ext ten 
years. \ pres.sed for a senstvof priorities and the respon.ses «?^me: We 
should work more closely with business and industry. There will be 
njore adults. Older pe'ople will, be served in larger numbers. With the 
requirements for compijtency tests in the secondary schools, one of 
our big jobs will be "rcmedii^^ion." We will work in partnership 
with other community agencies, A greater proportion oV students 
will be in the tcchnologip. The mission will be shaped by the 
legislature. We live in a changing v^d. Institutions ought to try to 
develop their own sen.se of ini.ss4on and then make the case for 
resources for the people in the state capital. We need to be moving 
out to where the people are. We will serve more people but have 
fewer FTH's. Community colleges should work out their own ap- 
proaches or they are ju,st going to be another institution in a declining 
corumunity «.>f hightjr education. If the members of the community 
supporting the ih.s'titution , Want these programs (lei.$ure-typc 
courses), we will provide them. , 
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To Do or To B« 



On the surface, there are tew compelling threads of broad agree- 
ment, none strong enough to suggest that this or that is the commu- 
ftity college mission! The thought begins to take t'orfn that perhaps* 
the most important issue is not really what the community college is 
(o do /but what it is to be. Clearly^ change in our society \$ so rapid 
that what is required today may be an option, or even forgotten 
tomorrow, And what is not known tod^ could be commonplace 
tomorrow. The communities that are now the context.tor community 
college operations are vastly dit't'erent and the pace of change in 
them is uneven. The kind of resources available in community learn- 
iAg systems will be different. A statement of mission for institutions 
• that covei^ such a variegate^ field thust be general andoiot specific. 
It cannot be put in program terms and \)c useful tor the commuinity 
,college*asa whole. * ^ 

^ ' So, of bisic and prior importance tOvthe concept of mission — 
what thejfli4itution is to do— is a description of what the institution 
will be. A useful and appropriate analogy Can be^'ound in an ap- 
proaclf to suitable education for individuals in this world of change, 
''For the tlrst time in history/' writes Edgar Faure, ''education is 
now engaged in preparing men for a type of society which does not 
yet exist,*' He continues: ■ 

This presents educational systemJi with a task which is -all the more 
novel in that the function of education down the ages has usually been 
^ ' to reprodu^'c the contemporary siKiety and existing s'Ocial relation- 

. ships ... At a time when the mission of education should be to train 

^ "unknown children for an unknown world,'' the force of circum- 
stances demands that educationists do some hard thinking, and that in 
so doing they shape the future.' ^ 

, V Faure*s theme of dealinjJ! with cha^ige and the unknown is 
^ . an)plined with re.^pect to preparing people for maximum vocational 
mobility, 

/ . • 

Educational action to prepare for work an(} active life should aim less 
at training young people to practice a given trade or profession than at 
equipping them to adapt themselves to a variety of jobs, at devel- 
oping their capacities continuously, in order to keep pace with de- 
veloping production methods and working conditions. ^ 

So this notable report. of UNESCO urges that we *'no longer 



assuluously acquire knowle/Jge once and fur all. but learn how to 
build a continually evolving body of knowJedge all throuirh life— 
Meamtobe.**'^ ' > *? * 

Capacity to Formulat* MUsion 

Nyhat pcopfe will do throughout their lives will undoubtedly change 
y^ith respect to iKcupalional pursuits, modes of communication'and 
*trans|K)rtatipn. -energy sources, food, leisure time activities, and 
lainily patterns. Therefore, just as the- individual needs educWioti to 
be himself, to "become himself/' whatever the circumstanVe>. so 
dojnstitutions with' this aipKrequire similar characteristics fhin- 
sclvcs. What they Will do cannot now^be predseiy seated. WhaSis 
needed is in.stitutional capability to iletermine what is appropriate 
and needed in given circumstances. And fgr this capability, we must 
l(H)k to qualities of institutional ' 'being. " 

In our .search for mission the.se qualities fiave already been 
postulated. They emerged out t^' a melange of discussion, observa- 
tion and reflection. They drt not describe what the institution is to 
^do. They are. nOt a mission statehient. but they could well con- 
sidered, as requisite elements in a coqimunity college capable of 
lonnulating its*mission. they occur with pronounced frequency in 
community colleges usually judged to be superior. 

1 . The college is adaptable. It is capable of change in respbnse" 
. . ..to new conditions and demands, or circumstances. / 

2. The college operates with a continuing awareness of its . 
community. ' * . 

3. The college has conti;iuing relationships with the learner. 

4. The college extends opportunity to the "unservcdrx / 

5. The college nccoinmoclatesU) diversity. ' ^ 

6. The college has a pexusi function In the community's. learn- 
ing system. , ' . ; f ' 

One could qucstij^rt the.''words\used. For example, does adapt- 
able mean that the Instjtution is always influenced by its community 
and docs not play a tole in shaping that community? More appro- 
priately, adaptability also carries the connotation that <Hfe organiza- 
tion has a relationship that Improves its capabilities to function in its • 
environment. It will help shape as well a.s be shaped. Is "aware- 
ness" a strong -en^gh term? Wllh()ut going into extended detail, 
•'awareness" would Wm to be a very strong concept. The organi- 
JiNiiljjJ^lcrt, utilizing its senses to '^robe for meaning in 
envjrjjjmw^rsljnals and cues. Awareness suggests broad rather 
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^than tunnel vision, it implies a positive; anticipatory stance. 

Some may question diversity as an essential element. The view 
here is of diversity as a contributing factor in the leamihg process for 
those who are Meaming tobc." ^ 

Concerns about institutional mission are understandable, 
Change is often unsettling. Perceiv«?d competitors vie for territory 
* we have iKcupied/ New voices telli us what to do. We are held 
accountable for developmenis that Sppear to be outside our control. 
And the conventic)hal meth<jXls of prbjfcctin^ future developments are 

not working. j ■ \ ■ ' I 

We and^tViose who apprctpruaeytlncls for the institutions would 
undoubt^jdly/tlnd n a deluded' rt^ef,J^e imagine, to have a clean, 
precise, and specitfb description (^f w^lj^the institutions are to do. 
Bu^ tht\t cannot be clone on,a national level. Perhaps not even at the 
state level. Aniiii.T the individual institution it must be a continuing 
process, not olct; and for all. What can be souglU at national and 
.state levels is for the eustabU'sbment of conditions' that allow instic 
tutiops -to be e^^pable of dcl4?rmihmg suitable aCt,ions within broad 
^policy j^Ude I ineSjjOf grCat0^^^ interested in appro- 

priate Ieiw4i,ln^ opptjrtunitiiis should be the continuing viability of the 
oi)gani/;atioaralherthan a,catal()gueo . 

Repeatedly, we fhiye referred to tfie tendency to respond to 
^ queslioas of '|mission in t\;rn|g of inwStitntional. progranj|s. >Ve have 
' said hmWhe tiact of rapid cbange^! in our-fiociety and th'^ -dissimilarity 
of communities repudiate the utility of such/aft appfoitph. However, 
a general statement W^>VW ^^*^f value and it is not entirely beyond 
^ our reaOh. It ij therefore pro(*)1ted a*:^ (i^synthesis of considerations 
^ presented m .^his cham6rM]^^ miss^ioh of.cuntmunity colleges be 
stated iir this \'d^k)jTo,m^^ cnHd faiilimie UfeU>n^ learning. 



' k. H. Dave. tou\uiatid\\s of lAfehn^ FMcation. ^aris: UNESCO, 

hm.p/il \ ' . ' . 

■ Fidgar t\iurc et aL Ledrning to Be: The WorU ofEdiuvtion today 
t (i;k/ 7V>^m^mnV. Puh^i .UNtS 1972; p. 13/ 
; Ibid. p. 1%,; 
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Chapter II 



FOCUS ON EDUCATION 
FOR COMMUNITy 
DEVELOPMENT 



• MM mencans going to other countries to live for a time, repre- 
^H^^ senting corporations or government, most likely would be . 

. prepared for their assignments through programs that re- 

quire not onfy learning appropriate languages but many other aspects 
of the host culture. The results of sending people without training 
have proved disastrous. 

All Americans will have the experience (limited, of course, by 
the terms of their existence) of living in a different culture— that of 
the future. Preparation for that excursion is complicated by lack of 
kn6>jt^ge of what that culture will be Ijke. And whatever it is, it 
wij^ noNtay the s^me. It will continue to change. That beirtg the 
t:ate, there can be no stopping point in learning (except c^sation of 
existence). And what is to be learned will be much broader in scope 
than the curricula of former yeans which, by and laf^e, prepared 
people to "go out into the world" and take up occupations or pursue 
careers. it ' 

In addition to the learning requiremlnts'imposed by changing 
cillture and environment, changes in the maturation of the individual 

' '. ^ •■c ■■ ' , 
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will alTcct educational needs, Several contemporary writers describe 
the ''passages" or developmental stages in the lives of individuals 
and the tasks that require learning tor succes^sful transit through 
those [K*ri(xls. All of this is to say that the notion i\\ who needs 
education, when it is needed, and for what, is itself in process of 
change. ' ^ 

Who N««<ts Education? 

Answers to those questions may be affected partially by an element 
\\\ our culture that will likely be extended into the culture of the 
future. Our society, ni>twithstanding obviou^r* omissions/ has a 
'BU'Oildening sense of responsibility for ihose in need^ Motivations 
that produced' swaal legislation may be ntixed; nevertheless, our 
society ^has made provision for support of large'^ numbers of people 
who are unemployed, sick, pcx)rl livHig in inadequate housing, and 
retired from worthwhile (Kcupations. 

Aggravated by inflatiooHWanCial costs to support a dependent 
population continue to mount, A typical illustration i,s found in the 
general fund budget of the State of Michigan where social services 
as a percentage of the general fund budget^* l%2~63 was l'6.5^. In 
the governor's recommendation for 1979^80, it w^s 29.8%, the 
largest item in the budget. ' 

If it were not for welfare programs and social aftj, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization reports,' one of every fouf American 
familicxs would live below the official poverty line. The major cause 
of poverty, the study said, is that the'poor cannot find appropriate 
employment because they are either unsuitably trained or lack the 
necessary skills, * ^ 

Grave concerns have been expressed by economists tobout the 
adequacy^of rbtirement programs to support the mounting proportion 
of ojder people in (he United StatAif in relation to the number of 
employed who are contributing to 5^ial Security, Less than two 
years after Congress thought it had put ^Social Security in order for 
the rest of this century, the Congressional Budget Office warned that 
inflation and recession are again buffeting the old age trust fund and 
that a legislative remedy is required. A proposal has been made to 
pay for the Medicare program of Social Security from general tax 
revenues. " ' ^ ' 

In what certainly must be a relatoll matter, Joseph Califano, the 
fotincr secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, in a foreword to 
the Surgeon GeneraKs Report in late 1979, called fot a second public 
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health revolu^n in the country. In response to the Report's an- 
nouncement that- deaths from such ''degenerative diseases" as heart 
aihnentSj^ stroke, and cancel* have increased sharply', accounting tor 
75 percent all deaths in the U.S., he urged that the "nation's 
health strategy be dramatically recast" to emphasize the prevention 
ol diseafic through changes in lite style and personal conduct, as well 
as through medical advances. Among the points made in the r&porl 
an^thc I'ollowing: ' 

Cigarette .smoking Is the vingle most, preventable cause of death. 
Alcohol i.s a factor in more than 10 pcrcqnt of all deaths in the U.S. 
Americans are eating too much .sugar, ^alt. red meat, fat and choles- 
terol and not chough whole grains, cereals, fruits. Vegetables, fish, 
. poultry and legumes. (; 

Up to 20 percent of all cancer deaths may be linked to exposure to 
chemicals and other hazards on the job. 

Injuries account for half of all the deaths of persons between the aces 
of 15 and 24. 



Learning to Produce 

It we are concerned about the rising costs to support large numbers 
ot dependent people, does it not make sense to consider what can be 
done to help them' become piodui-l've, contributing citizens? The 
International Labor Organization asserts that the poor cannot tlnd 
. appropriate employment be'ciiuse "they are either unsuitably trained 
or lack the necessary skills.;; Degenerative diseases which appear to 
be related to lite style and'personal conduct increase in incidence 
with consequent increases in medical costs. Lite styles and personal 
conduct are a product of teaming. In the near future, if trends con- 
tmue. orie working plrson will be supporting two who are retired.- 
Would It not be in thelself-interest of the ndtion and our communities 
tor citizens to be .self-reliant, self-supporting, and able to contrib- 
ute tor as long as pt)ssible? . » 

The argument so fat" for suitable education and training for 
' einploynient. disease prevention, and what might be called "posi- 
tive agipg." has been to ease the load of the taxpayer by propor- 
tionately reducing the numbers wh» are limited in paying thejr own 
way. Although not possessing, much political appeal at this time, 
the sthingest case for learning how to secure certain basic necessities 
such as health, employment, and housing surely is in what happens 
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to the individual in tenths erf self-confidencHr. pride, and a sense of 
usefulnesjj. / 

In the face of what would seem to be evident good sense, it \u 
•pifzzling that education is sejdomViewcd by policymakers at federal 
and state level!^ as a* dynamic resource in conuiiunity .development 
and in addressing significant, and expensive problems that coftfront 
our society. ! 

Possibly the answer lies both in somewhat limited perceptions 
of policy makers and the variable attitudes of educators. It would 
seem ihat-it is time to affirm that a primary fjunction of community 
colle^iKs is to aid those in the c ommunity who want to learn how to 
secure certain hasu.' necessities, Amon^ these are: houMn^, health; 
employment, fo</d, and citizenship r/^'/iM and responsibilities. 

LMming to Gop« ' 

Moreover, there^ are other d<?yelopments 1n the environment that 
rjequire people to learn skills for coping. For example^ changes in 
energy sources and costs will substantially affect our way of life. 
Not ojniy new technologies and techn)!l|jgists required, but at the 
individual, laaiily, and community levels, ii|fonnation is required, 
judgments of value musf be made, and patterns of behavior estab- 
Hshed to deal with the high cost of energy as a new fact in bur lives. 

^ Related, to a nuxxl of frustration at energy and inflation prob- 
lems ind ixVssibly with its r(X)ts in the social ferment of the sixties. Is 
a call for simplification in, organizational life and increased self- 
reliance of individuals and families. Sometimes called appropriate 
technology (AT), a new movement is gathering followers who aim 
toward the best use of scarce resources, usually on a small scale. 
Appropriate technology includes "^olar heated homes, wckxl stoves, 
windmills, basement t^tsh tanks, recycled garbage, and organically 
grown foixi. It is also community health programs that stress pre- 
ventive care rathbr than expensive surgery. It is financinjg for small 
businesses and credit union.s. It is a school that teaches children how 
to^feach themselves. It is blacksmiths. And weavers. ^:And do-it- 
yoitrself carpentry. - ^ 

The appropriate technology movement has led to home Wieath- 
erization, community development corporations'^ sweat-equity 
hoasing, inner-city t<x)d co-ops* solftf greenhouses, all aimed at 
increasing .self-reliance, for those with fixed, modesty or low in- 
comes. There is also support among people who favor kxral control, 
community (jconomic development, and/or community self- 



. rclia'nce. AT in ihd''^^ of some pbservers may hold promise for 
.<itabilizing liK-al eayiomics, reducing-^.living co^s, allowing wiser 
use of local resources, and/or regain it)g control. of basii^ needs and 
lite-support sysTems. » 

' DtWH-the community college have a role to play in the devel- 

^ opttieilt of appropriate technologies'^ It has bcQQ said tifat the 
community college, with its emphasis on community development, ' 
establishing linkages, and launching cooperative ventures wilh oihdr^ 
coihmunity iWftitutions, not only has, aj8)le"'to p\'4y but that it is an 

^appropriate WChnology. * 

A community college in Illinois pn)vTdes a case in point: Ittlemon- 
strated its c^pabilities in this regard through the part it played in 
dealing with a 5)^ous housing problem in the ^ity of Aurora, Illi- 
nois. It should be noted that the^board of trustees of the college 
adopted a policy statement some years ago whrCh gave reason to 
sub!ieque(jt.activuies: : 4 

It shall the polijry of the Board to provide a cortiprehensive 
communfty ^rvices pu>gram. Community -services are defined as 
those efforts of the conjmunily college* usually undertaken in co- 
^ o ' operation with other community groups or agencies, which are^ 
directed U>ward identifying and analyzing community social, eco- 
nomic, cultural and civic problems and providing t% educational 
com|>anent of their si)lution. • 

\ .Waubonsee Community College dops not offer a '•laundry 
list'' of* courses with thd assumption "that students will ittgister in 
those \yhic4i they consider x relevant to their needs. Rather, it has 
developed a^tr»tegic and tactical approach with these steps: 

• U Maintain continuous and intimate involvement iff the scrvic? area, 
so that the insptytion is immediately aware of community needs. 
i, Focus on tjbilimuniiy issues |(^ thcy^ emerge and develop co- 
• sT)onst)red task forces or ad hoc committees io cooperation with 
^ unher intorm^ed commufiity institutions, groups/ind individuals. 
The task force, or Community advisory committee, is tailored to 
^\ ihcparticular^is^uc. ^ / 

3. Initiate workshops, scminars^Tnd conferences (c.g.» community 
^ fdrumi) to study the issue and to^lcvelop solutions. 
V - 4. The (!!o(te|e' Iheh dcsi^n.v^ind executes educational programs 
* oft ivhich sajisfy the needs of the solutio^i from an .cdui;ational per- 



H|>ective Other agencies, newly formed if necessary, provide the * 
ncpded non-educational components. 

^ Edward Fauth/ dean of communjly services, rcport^i that .in 
July, 1975, there was acute community concern in Aurora (popula- 
Uun 8(^000) about housing. SenJiing this, college officials initiated 
an exploratory planning meeting. With the invitations went these 
questions: ' . * * • 

1 . How do we build+iousing that people can afford with a fcasonable 
portion o| their family income? . 

2. How can* we enforce reasonable building codes, and still have a 
place into which displaced fan[iilies can move? 

3. How can \^e prevent further deterioration of neighborhood^ and 
. refiabilitate^ already sub-standard housin}^> wit^ available re- 
sources? 

4. How can lo\y-income housing be dispensed equitably among 
neighboring communities? 

5. What is the answer to the **rcd-lining" question dnd the rcspow; 
. sibjiity of financial institutions to the people who invest their 

savings inth(?m?* 

Interest was high, Attendance was ^jpod. A sub-committee was 
established and an ad hoc housing committee was organized! Con- ' 
tacts were established with the Federal Home Loan Bank and the 
U.S, Departfncnt of Housing and Urban Development. The program 
dcvfelopcjd involved high degree of focal initiative and contrbl, and 
appealed to the conservative pature of the community. An agree- » 
ment was entered into Vtith the FHlld-HUD for a one-year feasibility 
study which confirmed the existtnctS^of community need, interest, 
and resources. Consequently, a not-for-profit corporation, N^igh- 
borh(xl Housing SCfvices of Aurora, Inc., was formed and ta^ 
excffiption obtained. Membership of the b(3ard of directors include4 
persons from loc^l government, lending institutions, cortimunity 
representatives, a realtors and one staff member from the'comm'ftnity 
college. NHS results to date include; ^ 

1. The inspection and rehabilitation to code of homes in several 
' 4fu>del bl(Kks. 

2. A demonstrable increase in conventional loans in the target area. 

3. I^ow interest rate I6ans to qualified homeowners, such as Senior 
. ^ citizens. - ^ ^ 

4. list^blishntent iif i| growing nunitxsr of block organizations in thef 
urea. ( 
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5. Improved, although not yei ideal, conimuniculion and understand- 
iiTg among the H^S partners ot* neighborhood residents, local 
governnieni, and lending institutions. WCC staff have been able 
to contribute to this accomplishment, thnjugh the conduct of- 
board workshops and nominal group sessions at critical times. 

6. A community education program described by th<^ executive 
t director of NHS as ''necessary lor the success of the loan and 

' rehabilitation services .offered by his orj^ani/ation. As the area 
changes to more owncr-iKcupied homes, we're going to need this 
kind of education to aswst home owners." 

Four courses were detemiineilo be useful by NHS and V/CC, 

1 . Basic Home Maintenance Series 

2. Basic Xitchen Remodeling/Direct Expetience 

3. Basic Hoine and Consumer Finance 

4. Energy Conservation in the Home 

Dr. Fauth describes' the NeighborhvKxl Housing Services of; 
Aurora/ Inc., as a development which illustrates the role that a 
contniunity college can play in working toward the.solution of a'^high 
priority state and kKal problem. In his estimation, it covers the 
complete spectrum of problem solving from needs assessment, 
thYough analyzing the problem and developing alternative solutions, 
and fumishipg the educational ci)mppnent of the solution. 

Other high priority c^ommunity^ problbms have been approached 
f rom the vsame policy basejand by usnng similar strategies and tactics: 
A study vvas cohducted irt the district in 1977 with results supporting 
the hypothesis that public service activity of' the type conducted by 
the college' over a ptiriod of |ears generates significant citizen/ 
taxpayer support for the colteg^^ and for the program. The conclu- 
^)ns of th^t study may hayc bctn confirmed in December, 1978, by 
an educational 'tax rate'referendum. The referendum was succesi^ful 
by a five-to-one ratio in^ acclimate pervaded by the property lax 
cutting Proposition 13 initiative in California. 



Rising fockil Costs 

Housing needs are easy to observe. Anybody can see building^ that' 
are deteriorating, that apartments or houses are not available, or that 
iH) new const^ction is under way. On the other hand, there fs a 
developmt^nl in our siKiety, of which* we have only lately become 
aware, that has extraoixtinary significance in tcnns of fmancial and 



human costs (and benefits, t(H)) tor our coininunities:^)ld6r people. 

When asked about edu<;ational needs and how their institutions 
would respond during the next terj years, community college person-^ 
nel were innotal agreement that a fundamental ehange is taking place 
with regard to the place* ofOlder people in this country. The colleges 
expect k) give much more attention to the upper end of 4he age 
sjK'ctnim as men and women in that category look tor ways io 
prepare for new careers, learn niore about handling their finances, or 
prepare f or the psychological and biological adjustments of old age, 

• A growing flow of evidence graphically revxals the inadequacy 
and even tlie cruelty of present social arrangements for people at and 
beyond the conventional age of rc^renient. The problems (and the 
|\ossibilities — filter all, the lifespan is extending) are not confined to 
the United States. Jan Heliinder, direct<,)r of the Qerontological Cen- 
ter at Lund, Sweden, comments: 

t • „ 

" To enjoy one*s olium** is a common expression for turning pen- 
sioner. The Latin word **o(ium" means **idlencss/* It would seem 
that, regardless of reason,. one slops cmjoying it fairly quickly. One 
question \i whether siK'iely has perhaps created a welfare device that 
d(K's not merely create welfare. A second question would then be to 
what extent this device is such an artificial interference in our life 
rhythm that the consequence is an increased need for care. A third 
question is how much swiely has to pay for this increased need for 
care and if that is the best yay to spend that money. 

✓ 

The critical nature of the problem is emphasized by Dr. 
Helander irt a reference to a meeting of the Council of Europe in 
November 1975 concerning *Uhe Aianging popuJation structures^ in 
)tiuro(K* and rising social costs." The main topic was the future care 
:of older pcrson*j. Quoting from the discussions; 

We are faced wiil{i a futua* which includes an explosion of the costs 
(or the carp of older geiople.^This implies that there will be a lack of 
fundsjn a nujjiber ofjoUniries. Already today wc have lo understand 
^hal in these countries^U will be impossible lo lakb care of old people 
in the way we happen lol)#u«ed lo. Attematives have to be found. 

Sdm^thlng to Uwm Fof . _ 

While the CoH(K>l of Europe report highligfit/ financial eosts, 
another voice describes a cost which may be even (norejroubling. In 
Japan there are nitie million people over age 65 and their numberji 



arc sleadily increusing. One. ot Japan's leadipg induslrialisls. 

Kpnosuke Matsushita, tounder ot the world-wide electric and home 

appjiaiict' oryani/ation; Matsushita Hlectric. was asked what he 
^ thought ought to be done in response to the general trend in Japan 
■ and iir(»und the world (for the growing numbers ol older people In a 

rcceiu issue ol PHP. a n»agii/ine published ih Japan, he said: ♦ 

Ot. all the .nuiiiy ihinj-s ihat have been suggested. \ think emphasis 
shoul, he Jiiul on giving old (vople an appropriate /A/A'«/~a goal 
somclhingjo l.ve tor. ii pflip^se in life. This would eliminate 
lofteliness, (he feeluig of being unwanted and gradually cut off from 
the MKiely. which I believe is one of the mo.st painful «and funda- 
mental of problems in old age. Mo.st ^-oncem for old people is con- 
ceiitrated more on figuring out what kind of facilities or welfare 
sysleiii to. provide for them. Hardly any impi,rtance is placed on 
^ , iiicetmg fhetr psychological needs, when actually the mo.st important 
thing for then) is t(j.hiive .something worth living for. There m many 
kinils of ikigm that would work, but I would..say the most effective 
one wouki be for fhem to have a job to do and place to do it in in 
.s(Kiety. « ' 

Lars UlvcnstaiiV; cultural aninsellor of the Swedish Embassy in 
Washington. rc|X)rts inany in-deptf^ interviews with elderly persons 
in Swcdeti showed the longer people live in gcHxl health and the 
. more the working envirotiment can be improved, the more citizens 
Will want to continue daily lives with()ut drastic changes. 

We will not be satisfied with therapy in a c<jpter for retired people or 
an old age .home, where we siv and .sandpafK-r semi-manufactured 
i;»HKis into wiHxIen sp(H)n.s. candlesticks or footstiH)ls . . . Give mc 
anything in which I- can make a contribution. IF SOCIETY DOES 
NOT listen, there i.s a risk that many older people will become bitter " 
and unhappy ... • ♦ . 

. S(M)n. it is rept)rted. in the State of Florida 30 percent of the 
population will be older than 60'ft.'>. And a statewide organization 
known '^s the Silver-Haired Legislaturc has organized to infonn the 
dected state otticials of intercsts and needs of older persons that may 
be altected by legislative means. EducatioiiaJ opportunity ranks high 
among priorities. , • . 

in rww^'''^^' .'^"^ ^s^r\il's largest communitT^s of retired people (some 
^U.IMK)) IS liK-atcd m Sou|tiem California in an area served by 
Saddleback C\)tniminity C"ollege. Described us' intelligent and in 
g*HKl hcaltli. the great nui jority of the residents are from pixjfessional 
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and cxeculive areas i^t cxfXTiciicc. rht7 want to do things. Four 
(housiind ot thcni arc enrolled in coinniiiniiy college courses, 
Inleresits include healdu nutrition, exercis/, and a wide range. of 
other subjects / . 

Manhattan Community College in New York City has an ar- 
rangement with the Institute for the Study ot Older Adults, based at* 
New York City Community College, tor the ad^ninistration ofeen- 
lers in ManhattanWo serve older people. Sixteen centers are now 
lunclioning with 12-20 people whose age range is 55 to more than 
70. The participants are retired ahd have educational backgry.unds of 
perhaps t\>iir to eight years. The needs vary, Ihere is usually a 
course in basic Knglish. Requests have beep made by older people 
Jor what amount^i to an additional 84 centers which, in etfeet, ar<>on 
a waiting list. 

The program is supported by in annual grant trom the Agency 
tor Aging. College leaders, .say that a'prograin of this kind is central 
to their missi\)n, as they see it, but on the other hand, the Board of 
Higher ll^lucation and the budget say it is not. Views of the faculty 
are mixed. Some say, '*We are part of the City University of New 
York and need to behave that way." Others say, ''We ought to meet 
,#the needs of the un.served.** In eoinmenting in particular about an 
area of Broadway above 42nd Street, the president of the college 
mused: 

/' 

There are many lonely old' peopii^ silting on the benches l^asping in 
the carbon inonoxide They have no famil)(,.They are not served by 
anyone. 'I'here ought to be 50^or more centers tor them. These lonely 
[xrople livrfig in a hotel rwm desperately need services such ajj could 
be provided by this insiiiulioii. *- ; . ' 

,\ 

What i)t these lonely old people "not served- by anyone?" Is 
society-, in fact, creating a wcltare device that creates welfare? Can 
anything be done about the explosion ot costs tor care .of older 
people? Authorities assert that alternatives must be found. What are 
they? What conditions are required for older people to ha/e a goal, 
something to do. something to live for? Wh;^ i.s siKi^ty'sVesponsc to 
the assertions by. many of the retired that the)f "^ant to c|o thitigs?" 
' How do we deal with the possibility of a serious .sehisitj Wween 
young and old as the old become "bitter and unhappy." and the 
young resentful at carrying ttjc mounting load iif rinaneial support 
for all of siKiety? / 

. In the face of siKial and learning npcds of such great pn>por- 



lions, it is unthinkable that a community educational institution 
cixiikl say **this is not our business." And the colleges are stepping 
up their activities. But the, pace i^t res^mse still lays far behind the 
demands of emerging reality, t 

Aging Begins tarly ]. 

Conjprehensive descriptions ol w'Rit comniunity -colleges are doing 
are given in other publications. My puqHi.se here is to deal with the 
b,a.sic rationale.. It is mi>st important to acknowledge that the pixicess 
of aging does not start at the time ol retirement. The aging process 
begins at coy^eption. We are ti')ld the Irontar lobe ot the brain, which 
creates and thinks, dws not a^e until we are really old. And that 
aging ot the brain should be prevented by using the t'rorital lobe as 
much us |K)ssible. v 

Apparently the quality the "last of life" is directly related tdt 
the quality of. earlier years. If learning is cultivated throughput a 
lifetime, the attitudes, skills, and understandings through which one 
inoves into the later developmental stages are shaped in a continuing 
process. Although programs directly addressed to older people arc of 
value, the most significant contribution of the community college 
over the long rfin is to encourage and facilitate learning with com-' 
niiinity as process aijd product. 

Improving aovommmt 

What are the other community problems that press for attention? 
"Ciovemnjent citizen relationships',; headed the'li.st in a University 
of Illinois study of what people are concerned about. The so-called 
tax revolt of the late l^7{)'s haji been attributed in part .to di.ssatis- 
faction by the public with how its business is conducted and what the 
taxpayers are getting for their money. A number of community 
colleges Collaborate , with other community organizations in educa- 
tional programs that aim at improving the proHciency of government 
employees. ^ 

Within two years after the San Franci.sco Community College 
District was fomied in 1970. its leaders met with representatives of 
city, county, state, and federal agencies. A series of workshops 
considered the training needs and the development of educat|6nal 
services required for pre-entry^, refresher, in-service', and plbtm- 
tiotml programs for the more than 4(),(XK) puNic service ettjployees 
in San l-rancisco. The resirit was co-sponsorship of the Cjvij Service 



•College- operated by the cammunify college district with tlve major 
ciuriculum are»s: 

1 . Supervision and Management: pre-supervision,^ tlrst-tine 
supervision, middle and top management 

2. Clerical and Secretarial: all oftlcc skills and performance 
tests 

3. -tommunication: language and speech arts and foreign 

languages 

, 4. Commiyiity Services: e.g., city-wide training under aftlrm- 
ative action guidelines in preparation for the position of 
Firefighter and of Police Officer 
5. Technical, as requested: e.g., Rrinciples and practices of 
^ (Krupational safety and health ' 
A faculty of 75 instructors in this public service college conduct 
some 350 classes of 80tourse offerings at 33 locations — in practi- 
cally every public building in the city. All Civil Service College 
classes are offered tuition free. However, in return for this free 
instructional service, the participating government agencies provide 
free training and conference nx)ms. And the co-sponsoring govern- 
ment agencies contribute instructional aids and materials that may be 
required. < 

" An unantici(iated, result has been a cross-fertilization not only 
across departmental lines but acwss levels of government, ranging 
from local to federal. Training and personnel officers among the 
various agenciqs.are in touch with eadi other. Well over 10 percent 
of the 40,000 city, county, state, and fi^deral employees are enrolled 
in a given year, with the median student at 36-41 years of age, head 
of a family, experienced in college-level study, ^veteran of more than 
five years of government service, preparing for promotional oppor- 
tunities as well as for increased com^tence in current job activities. 

TQBuUd B #tt»fCn« ^ 

There is another facet ot"^ community organization to which com- 
munity colleges are giving attention. Much of community business 
in the United States is conducted by citizen boards. Board members 
find their responsibilities mounting for many reasons, sometimes to 
the point of discouraging^ qualified personnel from service. Public 
demands for accountability, the complexities of collective bargain- 
ing agreements with employees, and an increasing tendency for 
recourse to litigation in matters of dispute are among factors 
commonly encountered. The pressures put on a board, particularly 



in times of tmancial stress, to assure good management ot an enter- 
prise aFc also significam factors. . , . 

Spearheaded by Kellogg Community College and supported by 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Michigan community colleges are 
engaged in a program designed to build better citizen boards.' 
Specifically, th<^ goal is to encourage the invoNcment of Michigan 
copimunity colleges in assisting voluntary board members in (I) 
•understanding their duties and responsibilities, (2) creating better 
relationships among agencies, (3) improving relationships am»ng 
board members, (4) utilizing the skills and talents of board mem- 
bers,>and (5) attractmg effective board members from the commu- 
nity, Every community will have from hundreds-to thousands of 
^people' .serving on boards of colleges, libraries, hospitals, youth 
orgj^nizatio^s, service clubs, the United Way, and many other insti- 
tutions. The implications, for community life are surely self-evident, 
The health and proficiency of ^he voluntary sector of our society is at 
least as im|X)rtant as the governmental; in \\cl, one could say that the' 
vitality of one is directly relatet? to the^talityj^jf tfie other. 

9oihiiiunlttR#wa« >~ 

A basic element in community development is community re- 
.search— identification of probleips,. needs, -and possibilities in the 
service area of the college. It has been orthodox litany that the 
community college does not engage in research. That profession has 
been enunciated for too long. Community colleges cannot exercise 
their "awareness" function .without scientific investigation or' 
inquiry— that is, "research," Tlie-focus of research will be ihflu- 
enced by ctements of community college function that have already 
been presented. For example, research will be oriented .to practical 
problems. Results will be applied to a community problem or need, 
very likely as a college program or one in which several community 
agencies collaborate. 

An example of that kind of resetii-ch is found ,at the Fashion 
Institute, of Technology in New York. Although the institution 
involved is specialized, the kind of assistance it provides its 
community, th^' fashion industryf can be extrapolated to the ex- 
perience of more comprehensive institutions-. 

FIT received a $100,000 granffrom the state legislature, 
alarmed at the out-migration of the apparel industry from the city of 
New York and from the state, to support a research effort as to the 
causes. There were those who assumed that cheaper wage rates ii\ 



the South were responsible, but other signals from the industry 
indicated that this was only partially true. There had been no 
effective search to ascertain the real issues. With better under- 
standing of the problem, the loss of industry, it was hoped, could be 
thvwurted. ' 

' it w'as found that the lure of low wage rates elsewhere was not 
the real cause. Rather, in New York City and in the state the 
manufacturers wpre technologically deficient. Plant layouts were 
piH)r. Knowledge of mc^em machinery was lacking, and the manu- 
facturers were not competitive with their counteiparts in other parts 
of the country. The industry was being enticed by other .states with 
promises of better conditions for doing business. 



Technical Assistance 

~ ' ' " ■ ' " ' i 

As a result of the study and subsequent ac|ion_by the state legis- 
lature, the l^ew York sewn products industrj^ys receiving technical 
assistance thn)ugh a program developed by the Fashion Institute of 
lechnology. A ^$250,000 grant was made to the college for a four- 
pronged approach. A publication. Spin, the sewn products news- 
letter, presents to New York manufacturers and contractors in 
summary fomi new (|evelopments in technology and equipment, 
govemment regulation^, basic prcxiuction information and tips on 
manufacturing techniques, as well as notices pf seminars and trade 
shows. FIT established a hands-on display and testing center at the 
college for the use of manufacturers and contractors in determining 
equipnient needs. - 

Technical and prtxluction-oriented seminars are being held in 
^ New York City and at appropriate sites for manufacture^ located 
• up- state.. Seminars cover a wide range of topics and provide training 
in repair and maintenance of modem production machinery . 

In addition, a program has been developed to furnish exten^al 
engineering consulting services for small to medium-sized manu^ 
facturers and contractors. Engineers with backgrounds in production 
technology provide specialized knowledge to personnel who would 
otherwise lack the means to acquire these services. The program is 
expected to result in the improvement of industrial technology in the 
state and in the forging of new links between the state govemment 
and manufactutfers and contractors in New York, and Consequently 
retaining jobs in New York and encouraging growth possibilities. 
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T«chnol€»gf TfOMl^^ ^ 

A somewhat different model for provision of technical assistance has 
been developed by j/i) community colleges ii\^southeastem Michi- 
^ gan. The jiro^ram is called SEMTAP— Southeastern Michigan 
Technical Assistance Program— and is operated in conjunction with 
the Environmental Research Institute in Ann Arbor (ERIM). ERIM, 
a free-standing institute, participates by conducting research which 
is responsive to local needs and in making results available to local 
communities through the community colleges. In the field of energy 
utilizationv for example, ERIM has come up with findings that have 
practical'^ipplication through college programs for house builders, 
insulation contractors, and home owners in providing effective and* 
ccotioniical measures to conserve energy through minimizing heat 
loss.' . • . 

- ■ There is considerable evidence that^ comtnunity colleges in 
partnership with organizations active it research and development 
can deliver services and elicit participation of local organizations on 
a wide range of domestic problems—health, transportation, ^nergy, 
environment, housing, economic development, agriculture, and 
aging. The approach is similar to that of the agricultural extension 
services broadened to other fields and using the vast network of 
community^based institutions. 

An impressive research and development operation exists in 
this country which a few years ago was centered on space and 
defense. Now many domestic problems are under' study in areas 
such as those cited above. What is needed is a structure that inte- 
grates this massive research' and .dev^felopment community with 
' problems and people at the local level. SEMTAP has establishcd^^^ 
■ pilot program that deserves replication in many otHi^rparts of the * 
Countp/ as change requires new knowledge and its application to 
community development. ' , ' 

» 

■ . \ 

Communt tY Aigiinil Qtioii « , 

Previously in this chapter it was said-that a primary function of the 
conmiunity college is to aid those in the community who want to 
learn how to secure certain basic necessities. One of those necessi- 
ties cited was "citizenship rights and responsibilities." The fact that . 
the most frequently taught "foreign" knguage in community col- 

"^ 
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jegcs is English as a Second Language provides a clue to the 
characteristics of many of the people served by these institutions. 
They seek a functioning place in a society not native to them. Often* 
the changeji they encouhter can be traumatic in effect. Developments 
in Southeaiit Asia during the last several years have forced large 
number of immigrants to seek new homes, jobs, and a sense of 
acceptance and usefulness in « country tar different from their own. 
They are not the most numerous of the immigrants. They are not the 
first, nor will they be the last,, but they illustrate an essential con- 
tribution which the community college can make toward facilitating 
asertscof^ community." . 

Evelyn Haught, a lecturer in English at Northern. Virginia 
Community College, rep<)!!3pd her impressions in the Washinfiton 
Post, She comitiented on the increasing prominence of Vietnamese 
m arenas in which we customarily find immigrant influence only 
after two or thj;ee generations: in the teaching profession, in 
medicine, in the church and in non-ethnic business enterprise." 

'Haught asks what accounts for this rapid assimilation. Why 
have they risen so quickly? She concedes that sociologists might 
have many explanations, but she suggests that the Vietnamese have 
had access to one stKial and economic ladder that earlier immigrants 
did not have: the community college system. 

According to Ms. Haught, Northern Virginia Community Col- 
lege has it.self helped literally thousands of Vietnamese in the last six 
years and she describes some of these people: ' 

S Nfuyen, in 1973, was trying desperately to maintain some 
son of grasp on a rapidly disintegrating life; in 1977, he was an 
engineering student at the college, possessed \of enough confidence to 
argue,, aqd win, a classroom debate on the merits of Faulkner over 
Hemingway. ■ \ ■ 

H Dinh, at age 60, once a bureaucrat in Saigon, is now an A 
student writing English themes along with other ( freshmen. ilHis 
drcam: to use his fiscal abilities in the U.S. govemmeht. 

T . Tran was fomierly a well-known novelist in Vietnam. When 
he arrived in the Ury|ed States, he worked as a janitor so he could 
earn his tuition. In a short time, . he left behind his mops and brooms 
d became a L;(x>fdinator of Vietnamese student concerns in the 
ax County public schix)l system. At the college, he is studying 
a goal ot becoming a comriiercial artist » 

^r cites her own family experiences as a basis for the 



•high value she pl^i;es on the community college mle in assimilation. 

My own inuiiigrani father tied Miyisolini's haly to build a new lite 
^ and succeeded beyond even his own expectations. Yet he never felt 
. / as though he had become one of us, a real Amencan Until the end of 
his life he remained embanussed by his lack of an American educa- 
.tion. In IV39, there was nothmg comparable to the community col- 
lege system, apd a poor, fnghtened Italian boy who spoke little 
English couldn't even hope to entecthe state university. 

That is the role the conununily college now plays for the Vietnamese. 
^ • It gives them an opportunity to mijv quickly with other Americans of 
, every intellectual and siKial level, of every race, and to know in 

\ . doing so that they aie really wielconie and well-regarded. 



Bducollon as a R«souice 

The kind of education we are considering directly addresses critic^il 
needs in our society. It deals with real "basics"— housing, aging, 
cmploynieni^^j^u^ly of community life, citizenship, and how to d^al 
with the emerging future. It fulfdls the mandate stated so forcefully 
by the late Peter Goldmark— inventor and humanitarian: 

There is no longer time to educate the next generation; the solutions 
must be found now. Hence, learning of on-going issues and.problems 
such as crime, energy, conservation, health care, etc., and the newly 
reqi/ired planning pnxresses to deal with them, present a newly evolv- 
ing Vnd urgent task tor the nation*s educational institutions, oncx 
Vhich diey have never faced before. 

But travel this country and talk to people in high position about 
the future of education and they speak generally of deeline. Their 
emphasis is upon shrinking enrollments in the eighties and nifteties, 
changes in clientele and shifts among disCiplines'.^but there is little 
deference to how educational resourc<*S can be uttlized to address 
substantial social and econoigic problems that perj^lex us. For 
example, in a working paper prepared by a task force on the future^ 
'^of Illinois^ a sect^)n dea^ with education; 



^ .Higher education is an cxttemely valuable resource in Illinois,. The 
institutions of Ijjlgher education provide special training for particular 
iKcupatio(V» and a broad background for many occupations. These^ 
inj^^titutions^are facing a number of problems. The major ones are 
declining enrollments, ifehanging student clientele' dhd dcmandS^for 
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programs aiid, most iinporiunl, defining its cvolvuig role in ihc siale. 

It IS precisely lixdl dctinitiori ot evolving role that is not forth- 
Voniing. In another state a budget otficiai was asked whether the 
economic repi)rt of the governor which projected economic prob- 
lems ami objectives included any a-terence to the contribution ot 
educational institutions. The response was negative but it was 
conceded that the question was a fair one. 

To Deal with Community Problems 

l.imited ^^rceptions ol the role education can play in meeting needs 
ot people aa- reflected i^Kwhat the state and community will pay for 
in tenns of educational services. Currently agixxl deal of attention is 
directed toward an attempt to distinguish between what some per- 
ceive to be of obvious academic merit and that which seems periph- 
eral. Although more attention will be given to this issue in the. 
chapter on funding, it should be noted hea* that courses given for 
academic ca\lil which apply toward university transfer or direct 
preparation for an iKcupation are considered legitimate candidates 
tor public support. However, many services related to the areijs of 
need described in this chapter do ni^t now qualify m^hosanie man- 
ner. Attempts are under way in several states to carefully describe, 
educational activities that contribute toward community develop- 
ment and which are beyond the convcntionaj credit and degree 
pathways. For example, in order to qualify for support fri)m the 
community instructiotial services fiind in the State of Florida* an 
educational activity must meet each of the following criteria: 

A. The ciHirses need planned, non-credit instructional uiltivity which 
is based on a significant community prqblem. 

I. Fach course must be justified on the basis of the expected 
contribution it will make to the identification and solution of 
community pa)blcms, hence, the first concern in program- 
nuhg these l ourses is ihe identification of problems which, in 
the judgment of the coordinating council for vocational 
education, adult general education, and community instmc- 
tional services have significance to the community and should 
be categorized un4cr4bi{^ following definitions: 

. • a. envirtniiuental pmblcms which relate to the development, 

use and conservation of natural resources. 

■ - . .. 



b. prublems ivlaiing to hciiUh anii.su|vjy which arc bajicd on 

, pmvisions for ihe dcvelo'pmem and inainienttuce of physi- 
<;ul and eiwoiional health, of 'the people as well as for the 
protection of the people agUinst nutuiral and man-iliade 

, ^ hazards. ^ ' * . 

. /■ c. human relations problems which relate to the interaction ot 
; . groups of people in the Vominuniiy "and to the nee^ for the 

development or maintenance of a cpinmon Sjft of values 
- *and aspirations. ^ ^ . 

d. governmental problems which relate to' the organization 

operation of ifgencics ne*5ded to maintain .services to 
the people. ' ♦ 

I s ■' »,- 
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e. pR>blems relating to education and child rearing which arc 
based on provisioVi^Mn the conmiunity for rearing ct>lId«Q 
and for the education of children* youth, and adultsv; •/ 

f. consunier economics problems which relate to the prodQc- 
Uon» distribution and consumption of goods and servicijs. 

2. As a planned educational activity, each course is to have 
Y- deafly defined expected outcomes whjch relate to a significant 
probJem in one or more of the above categofries. The outcomes 
vvhich Justify a course fall within the following two;categories ^ 
( D'ihere will be an im^teased understanding of the specific , 
conimunity problem and of alternatives for the Solution of. the 
problem, and (2) citizens will acquire knowledge and skills, 
which they need in order to cope with and to help solve these 
problems.- ' ,\ 

The Florida staten\ent is useful in several ways. There rec- 
ognition that non-credit "instructional activity can be of value &|id 
^worthy of state financial support. The importance is attached to ^ 
education that deals' with environmental factors affecting the lives of 
peopje in the community .setting; natural resources, health and 
safety, social interaction* govemmerttal operatiotis, consumesr eco- 
nomics, and family organization. The necessity for planning .toward 
specified outcomes is emphasized, properly so. Not the least of the 
benefits will be to allay anxieties of those who arc re^pdnsjble for 
financial appropriations about using tax funds for educatiot^hich 
moves beyond tradit-ionul preparation of youth. ^-.i ^ mk 
A question must be raised, however, about how to takfav^r- 



thcr stcpt Repeated use is made ot the word ''course/* Are there not 
leartwitfe activities required for tomniunity dcvelopnifnt that may 
more ettectivcly use other modes to accomplish their purposes? 
Course has a bit the flavor of '*horselcsj> carriage" and 
**wireless/' 

I Community colleges in the State University of New Yori rcfcr to the 
community development dimension of their work as***publi£ serv- 
ice'/^ llius, they Jbenefit from inclusion in the university network 
with its stipOlatcd threefold pn)grani of teaching, research, and 
public service, The 1976 master plan of the State Univehiity of New 

^ York (including the community coll^fges) contains the following 
commitment: - j m ^ 

In fiddition to the pursuit and augmentation of those campus cHbrts 
, which nomially serve the respective communities, the University as,a 
whole will mount a' state^^ide .effort to identify the major public 
problems at all levels and the University capabilities which could best 
contribute to thV solution of such problems and bring about a still 
more dircg mobilization of effort in terms of public service. The, 
^ redevelopment of the economy and the maintenance of ef ficient and 
effective siKial services, for example, will be matters of major con- 
cern lo the University. . 

among the three missions o** Universities, teaching, research and 
public servrcc» the State University pufsues the mission of* public ^ 
service concretely and seriously just as it puhiues the other two. In the / 
great 4najority of activities public service is not a spcciaUy or sep- 
arately funded effort depending upon expeiidituie of additional state 
tax dollars. Rather it lends to be carved out either thmugh special . 
• appliciuion of capabilities already in existence or tlirough funding on 
^ V a project basis by nW-state clients or sources. 

Mohawk Valley Community College spotisofs an industry- 
lafH)r, education council. Jamestown Community College sends 
faculty, referred to us **bn)kers,V into the community to identif 
^pn)blem.> and*l(n , determine the ^kinds of services the college can 
^provide to salve t^e' problems. Cayuga County Community College 
>ea*ntly drcW.iiyire than [.(XX) senior citizens for a one-day frco 
, pn)graiv featuring health tests and seminars on financial matters and 
> otijer ci)rt):em.y Moowc Community College offers '•cljcnt spccif- 
' ^ ic" pr()granis to business and industry). These are crcdit^frfee, tailor- 
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. . . -^nade courses or programs provided at the fequesl and for the benetlt 
■ «l l(K;a[ business or non-profit organizations. An employment and 
' training catalogue is widely distributed. More than a dozen pr\)grams 
are currently conducted on site, that is. on the enipU»yer'^prcin,iscs. 

" Thm Coop«fcitlv« Mod* 

Call it community instructional .services, or public service, or 
comiiuinity development, ewe must be impressed by the vailety and 
ingenuity ol ways in which community colleges relate to social and 
economic needs and problems in their areas. The degree of involve- 
ment varies, apparently, with different views of appropriateness and 
with respect to what the college is authorized to do under law and 
regulations. (Incidently. the determination of what is feasible and 
legal appears to differ among institutions within the same legal 
Irainevyork". ) Viewing the panorama of in.stitutional activities in this 
field sugge.sts three general types of behavior: 

Reaction. The college respt)nds to an obvious need, or pres- 
sure, or request and goes into action upt)n determination of 
profitability or economic fea.sj|»ility. 4 , 

Directum. The colleg(i^s a more sophisticated and somewhat 
more inner-directed "^ipproach. analyzes the community to iden- 
tify problems and then makeS recommendations or proposals. 

r , Cooperation. The college, through analysis or cooperative ex- 
ploratit^n with the community, identifies a problem and initiates 
a prcK-es.s or provides resources to help ftie community solve it. 
. Although the .solution might involve corhmunity college 
courses or programs amipersonnel . the impetus comes fitim th» 
" community with coliM|iicouragement and counsel. The col- 
^ , lege in effect contrij|^"proce.ss." The conuhunity. being 
mover and partner, benefits in greatef degree because of its 
own involvement. > ^ " 

Not many examples of this kind of'appmach come to'mindt 
'Relatively tew colleges havt< had the capability invstaff to undertake. 
» C(H)pcn»tive efforts of thiji kind or have envisioned such action as 
appropriate. But that picture is chat^jte. Waubon.sec Community 
College, as cited^jarlier, played thi«ip^n its initiatives with reganl 
to hou.sing, Other institutions,, .some of them referred to in this 
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cfiapt^iii. arc iiioving'fin the same direction and with gtKxl reason.ffor 
it is in the cooperanve relationship that the greatest benefits arc 
prortiise^ to coniinunity and college.- 

The/coiuniunity benefits from u college that is: 

A. research ann to identity pnihieins objectively and to project 
pn)b|ible developments; , *; 

A tomm t'or nonpartisan intomied discussion oWjTsifcs' and 
jiropt)sed policies; * 

An orgiMii/ation to tuqilita,te I Aiming; and 

A nexus lor relating the teaching/learning resources ot thJ 
community. 

And what ot the benellts to the college? It is through the 
cooperative mgide that the. community college achieves its dis- 
tinctiveness. It is to serve the community and it is to do more than 
that. It is to be creatively tKcupied with''thc community. It is the 
conununity'.s college, a vital part ol an integrated system of com- 
numity services. It it limits it.self tothe conventional acadcmic lrea. 
no jnatter how ga*at its numbers might become or how excellcnl its 
programs, it 'relnains the -lower level of a pyramid ot academic 
prestige with the graduate .schcx)! as the cap. 

towaid Community 

B\^in the community setting the 'college is on familiar terrain. It 
luiiOV{)nsi in a complex of organizations designed to provide for 
petiple'.sdhttsic needs and to'enliven and enrjch their lives. And in 
working with organizations, agencivjs, bureaus, the policy-setting 
groups, and the decision makers, the college fmds the suroit'ground 
for communication— shared effort and conunoiiparticipadiob. 

'I'he word "common, 'y)r in the Latin, cvmmunis, is theV)ot 
word for both "commuriity" and *'communicatio?T." When we 
s|x;ak of community, wa; mean inore than people living in the same 
locality, eved more thiih people witH a common interest. We en- ^ 
vision a conJntiiMi where people learn to communicate, where.there ' 
can tjc a sense of conutxti*)n and interchan|e of thoughts anU ideas. 
To developt' \()mn\mity" ruear* toHjxpand or realize the potentiali- 
ties of the place and tHc people and "to brin^ gradually to a fuller, 
greater, or bettef state." I'he community college thi\t ftK'uses .on 
cducatiim for comnlunity developtnent participates in thjit pr^KCss. 



'According to recent reports. American houses "leak oil fmm al- 
4nost «vcry pore." Proper measures could cut heflftnj>cOsts in halt 
"without touching a single thermostat." New York Times, July 22. 
I<^79. ^ 

' Moriift^State Board of jiducation. Adn^nistnuive Rules for the 
Oiwraiidn of I hrida's CommunitvlJuniOr ColU'ffes. Supplement 
No. ««. Tallahussce: the Boaixl, 1978. 
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Chapter lit 



RELATING TO OTHER 
COMMUNnV AGENCIES 



T« 
he story Is told of the \yeary mother of 10 who demurred 
when her husband suggested that another child would be 
UcNirablc. He replied by reference to the Scriptures. "Be 
fruitful, multiply, and replenifjh the earth." Her response was a 
gentle, "But we don't have to do it all." 

Comn^^uni^ colleges encourage and facilitate learning in the 
community. But they do not do it all. Continuous learning is a 
concept to be implanted as a goal of the individual. It is not the 
domain of any single institution. Within the biyad reach of its mis- 
sion, the college will establish goals that take into account its own 
capacitiesxand resources as well as those of other organizations in its 
area.V. . / ' . 

As has beinn observed earlier, the community college has the 
potential for serVing^a connecting aiyJ linking function among pans 
of the community learning system. The entire complex will provide 
educational 's«rvi(!;es jind resources far beyond those possible from 
any one of the institutions that make it up. 



VdluM in Coop^fotion 

Insistent calls arv h^ard now tor nu)ni cooperation and cUrdination 
among ph)viderN of educatio?jal sei\'ices. especially those that re- 
ceive public funds so that possible duplication and overlap can be 
nuniinized. State officials, editorial writers, and educators are ex- 
pixJ^sing concerns that Everybody is getting on the adult 4eaming 
bandwagon, perhaps motivated niorv by institutional self-interest 
than by improving, the well-being of the new clientele. 

C\)oi\iination with the intent of consolidating resources and 
possibly tnmming costs does make sense. Qwrdination is also 
essential for another gtHxl reason sometimes overUwked in ttxlay's 
cost-sensitive atmaspherc Large numbers of our st>ciety are mx 
participating in adult learning activities. As we observe many irtsti- 
tutions with eytHj on the adult education "market, ' we may note - 
. that, in general, those institutions are going' after the same people. 
Even as research shows that the number of participants in education 
IS growing, the number of those not participating is increasing at a 
greater rate. Those not participating are of lower income levels, of 
older years, of limited education, and many of them are not white.' 

A recent study of illiteracy in the United States reported that 
cHorts to eradicate illiteracy among adults were "gipssly inade- 
quate.*' and that '*new ajid varied approaches are needed to help 
tens of million^ of adults who lack the skills to pertbmi basic tasks. " 

Only by intensive attention will they be^ reached by an educational 
program. Many will ncvjer enroll in programs of any sort for diverse 
reasons: ^.uiiurai or linguistic barriers, fear of failing. distru.st of the 
institutio^is of the niainstrcani culture, reliance on electronic media as 
a substitute for the written word, and the ability of some to find 
satisfaction dcspitejow levels of acadeiuic attainment. - 

An infortnal. community-based appniach to literacy education 
is paiposed by the authors to win the confidence of people who 
would otherwise be suspicious of solutions that they consider im- 
posed upon them from the outside . 

A ctKiperati^fe^proach of community organizations should 
result in a diversiTic«i array of ^^ices and resources to accommo- 
date, to marked differences among the population in styles of 
learning, financial resources, motivations, interests, time available, 
und convenience of liK'ation. 

To achieve economics atui to assure that educational services 
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arc available to all sectors ot the population, particularly to those 
whose options appear to limited, there is need to coordinate. The 
c(X)pcrative stance wiU also assure the availability of greater re- 
sources. For example, the manner of a large plant of a heavy 
equipment manufacturer points /ut tjie need for people to be trained 
on up-to-date equipment. lUfs his l^nprc^^sion tha^ th^ equipment 
provided in V(Kational-te(;hnical institutions is "ten. years out-of- v- 
date/' He referred to thcj use of computers for drafting rather than * '\ 
drawing boards, and he Ux)ks'for "tremendous change" in equip- . ' 
^ ment manufacturing. He proposes thstf mere btt'morc internships, \T 
people trailing on the machines, then returning lo thcf sch(X)ls, and ^ 
has offered/50 placesS in his plant where the\UK*al comrtijkriity eollege { 
can provide* hands-on-expprience for an as$(Kiate degn^ program. 
He sees ihjc need, too, for faculty to be broiight into industry for a 
* [xrriiHf of ; time so that they can be kept up-to-date on the most 
modern equipment and have a feel for what is Happening in industry. 

Con^itiunity colleges can often expand, their physical plant re- 
sources greatly by utilization of **clinical settings." In one district 
the collyfge works with 5!|J)ospitals in health related programs. In the 
opinion of a college trustee, "We couldn't pusijibly duplicate that 
equipnKmt and we also save capital." 

Another college has an agreement with the cbuntyJbr joint use 
of recivational facilities yt the college and in the paiks. Aid the same - 
arrangement will be applied for use ot an auditorium wluch is to be 
built ji^i^ntfy by county and ^oH^^5>^' A ,^ \ 

i\m\m\n\\y agencies, business, inUustry, and ^he labor unions ^ 
all have budgets, ^itiff, facilities, boards and advisc^ry groups, and 
very Uten fundus designated for education and tralnii^ig. All 'of thqse 
reprosent potential resfources for educational prograjij.^. 



Obfttac^lM to Cooperation 

lt\s easy to talk about coordination and cooperation b)ut it may be a 
different matter to bring it abodt. Financial pressures appear to ac- 
centuate competitive toiidcncies. Institutions become more aggres- 
sive in jiistifying then>selves, often at Ihe expense of others. For 
exainple, 'declining enfi)llments in public schwis seem to step up the 
. interests of schwl leadefs in the tleld of adult education. And the 
community college may be seen as an interloper, poaching on a 
\ territory sl^k^ed out by the public sCh(K)ls in an eariier period. Much 
^ O^e saiiie could be said about the Held of viKational education. Now, 
more than half-of^^all community college students arc enrolled in \ 
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vjJc^onal-technical programs. This was not the case 15 years ^go. 
At timt time the colleges seemed preLKcupied with the preparation of 
young p<;ople to transfer to four-year colleges. In the intervening 
pcriixl. not only have more student.s' sought occupational objectives,' 
* but much of vwationai education has moved beyond the se€t)i|dary 
sch(K)l to the p^)stsccondary levels— which hapjfcns to be the same 
arena occupied hy the community colleges. Hence, vocational edu- 
cators may see the college as con)'petitor or even adversary. 

SentinK'ntal appeals to collaboration and ctxjperation areNel- 
j| dom effective., at least not for long. There must be a quid pro quo. 
The advantages of cooperation must be made clear. In a report by 
the Board of Higher Education in Illinois, it was put this way; 
There is a fine line between ctwperation md competition — 
cooperation occurs when the advantages gained by all parties 
outweigh what each must sacHfice in order to participate in a joint 
venture. jCompctition will often iKcur when the reveVse is true." ' 

"The advantages of awpei^tion" have generally not been 
■'niade clear" with regard to patterns of financial support in the 
various .states. Student-based formulas do" not promote the efforts 
required to develop liaison or to provide for continuing assessment 
of educational need.s. and mterests. Seldom is the^ time (support 
money) provided for staff imd faculty of the college to work with 
other comimmity agencies and organizations. "These contacts out in 
the community don't count toward, the work load." it is said. On the 
other hand, many institutions .are now developing contractual ar- 
rangements thtfl include the cost of developmental activities. But 
who does thi.s and how well are they prepared for tasks that probably 
were not envisioned in graduate schtx)l programs? An administrator 

■ ■ ( r ' ■ ■ ' ^ 

As we work with an incrcitshrg number of other orgatii/ations in the 
community. ItKal. state and federal agencies, we chga^c in con- 
.sortium ty|K activities, we're going to have to learn the knack of 
doing that. We have tiv leant how to work with thes« people without 
their orjjani/ations really dominating us. ' \ 

^nd a chancellor had similar concerns: 

We don'l have Ihe lulenl for thiii-kind of work in our institutions now 
or the resouiies. Our ptopk are'n*t really trair^ed to work with CETA 
- andjii negolfete c#iter contracts. It* wc don't do it right then wc arc 
oj)cn ia charges of misnianagenicm andtlicsc days you don't have the 
rcMHirces to attbrd mistakes. Also we have tnany pressures on us !o 
cut down on niaiuigenient costs. ^ 
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On the other haiid, t acuity who arc iiUt?rcstcU in. niA>l\* COOl- 
inuiiily* relationships otfer*thih view: **lhe college udniinistration is 
accustomed to traditionj^] classi^)in roles ai^d they don't provide 
tunc tor inter organizational relations, tior travel expense/' 

Other difficullies reported in relating to the organizational 
world off campus are what aa* perceived to be vested intercMs. *' 
Said one pre.sident:'* 

• VYh: biggest pn>hleni in wu^Jiing in this area ol public scrviccs-is the • 
little empires you have to v^aj wUh -the organizational entities in the 
aiva The tia*ffiieti are cv^ more difficult ta work with than the 
nurses So tar wc have not been able to work things out with the 
firemen the way we have witH ihe law cnrorcenicnt personnel. I may 
need to gt) public on this so that there would be community ^s.^lire 
* * to have them work with us 

* * 

Ihe problem^s in organizational ciH)pa^tion are reil. The 
ct>nci;pl is sti If relatively new. Policy structures , do not often facili-' 
-''*^e on-going relationships. For many educational personnel the 
assignments are markeilly different from wh^^t they were pre|)ared to 
ilo in their professional training. tJut with all of that, the necessity 
for new partnerships is ^^elf-evident, the policy directions udrc begin- 
ning to appear, and the major questions. over th^ next several years 
Will not deal with whether community colleges arid other community 
agencies and institutions will relate in their educational service^^ but 
ho.w this can best be dojie. ^ , , 



Pollqf fpr Coopf ratidn. ^ 

Policy propi>sals to affect cl^inperation and ciHirdination in provision 
. i>t opportunity for commdnitv-baned lifelong ^ucation are heard 
with inca*asiog freqiTency; Atfan Assembly in early 1979, sponsored 
by the' Amcrii;an AssiKiatirf^^ and Junior Colleges, 

one hundred lead^^fs i)|/<Wut\^orv>yie media, labor, busineiis, gov- 
ernment and the' ViiHfmations m4±JK) cons.idfcr policies for lifelpng 
education. Among their recommendations arc a number of refer- 
ences lo cwperalive effoit: 

• That community cQilegc>i^oin with other community organizations 
to sponsor Un al assessments and other activities that will rtsultln a 
current picturc of unmet lifeUmg educational nc^ds. Implicit in this 
recommendation is the belief that community colleges can work 
with o'th^r organizations to ^iolvc social problems. . . .\ * - 
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• 1 hat such asscssnicnis of needs .th«jn be trunslaicd into .siaiemlnts 
'ot prioruics that can be used by polic'y makers. The siaicmej of 

needs and prioriiits should be developed in aK)peralion~»riitfi in- 
terested community organizations. The intettjsted organizations 
•should unite in presenting their statements oji needs and priorities 
to UkMI. state, and federal funding sources. a| well as to'business. 
.unions, foundations, antt othes private agencies that can provide 

• support. 

• :rhat community colleges cwipeVaU; with other Community agen- 
cie.s to conduct hearings on lifelong education and how to best 
meet idan^^led ifceds 

• ThatxCT^unity colleges collaborate with other community 
agencies to define the clientele to be served through lifeloijg edu- 
cation, to shape educational programs to meet consumer needs, 
arid to provide access for all clientele into appropriate programs. 

• That college presidents take the initiative in bringing together 
comhiunity jepresentutives from all organizations and institutions 
which prtivide lifelong education experiences and that the various 
groups join together to sponsor a community educational informa- 
tion center. The information center would offer educational 
brokering services iftfonriation on. various resources, as well as 
counseling and referral .services .. .. .. 

• That the AACJC sponsor a 'National Issues Forum" as a model 
tor a series of community forums on lifelong edue.ation. And thai 
the AACJC community forums mechanism involve institution^ 
mu.seurns; busines.ses. industries, labor, and other institutions pf 
higher education plus other schools and agencies presently per- 
tormlng an educational function. 

•^That an - Urban Extension Act ' be enacted to provide federal 
funding incentives for the development of urban extension pro- 
grams similar to the rural coopemiive extension program. The 
resources of city governments and institutions of postsecondary 
education should be utilized ciHiperatively in meeting the lifelong 
education needs of urban citizens. ' 



Master Man In 

A seep thai is closer to the level of fH)licy e^ctt^pnt was the adoption 
by the Illinois Ci^nimunity College Board 0/ a 1979 Statewide 
Master Plan which prujects developments in that state over the next 
five years. The Plan ci{cs an educational prt)gtftm which will have 
excellent potential for further^ development during the next live 
years. "IncreaJsed use of c(X)pcrative educational arrangements with 
the other conununity colleges, pnVate technical schools, four-yfear 
colleges und universities and other agencies .such as CETA , " 



Qoals Stqt«in«nt in N^w York 

txcerpts from a cmimon goals statement adopted by the Futures 
Coniinittee of thel^cw York State Advisory Council on Adult 
Learning Services illustrate other elements in the theme of collab- * 
oration. Presented is the concept ot a lifelong learning system which * 
necessarily brings together institutions that have often been rcla-' 
lively self-contained. Also acknowledged is the nctyessity for a brcvad 
panoply of services to match diversity in.the ftopulation. And the 
importance of choice is recognized, which leads one to question 
whether C(X)peration and C(X)rdination imply the total elimination of 
duplicative services. The New York statement suggests some values 
in not pushing ci>ordination and * 'eftlciency * * toward monopoly: 
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Learning services for adults in New York State ace provided as an 
element ot a lifelong learning system which integrates/ the^ previ- 
ously sepaAle systems: K-l 2, postesccondary and adult. 
Learning services are available to the total populatifon ahd arc 
Responsive to the diverse and emerging needs of adults with cul- 
tural, economic, physical, intellectual and other diffejrences. 
To promote quality and responsive services, adujts are free to 
chwse among diverse and possibly competing providers. 
Learning services are provided at times, at place^^ and for a time 
duration that responds to learner needs. ^ 
Infomiation and guidance co^c^^ming learning service* are readily 
accessible to all. ^ 



CoofdUiotlon in Florida 

Policy has already been enacted in the State of Florida ''to en- 
courage the development m needed offerings . . . and to avoid 
unwarranted duplication^." Qxirdinating councils anz^rdtjuired by 
the legislature to relate vcK^ational education, adult general educa- 
tion, ahd community instructional services. Here ^re^ Jiome of 
Florida \s administrative rules: 

^ A ciH>rdinating council for viKationaLeducation, adult general edu- 
cation, and community 'instructional services shall bc/tstablishcd in 
each community college district. The membership of this council 
*s\vM include the superintendent and dioccturs of vocational education 
and adult general education of each school district in the Community 
college an*a and the president and deans or* directors of vwational 
^education and community instnictional services of the community 
college. * . 
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(1) The council shall develop reconuncndalions lo ihc respeciive 
schm)l boards and lo ihe conununiiy college board of jrusiees and 
where appropriate^ may make reconmiendations lo the commissioner 
and lo the appropriate division directors ot the department . 

(2) The responsibilities ot the council shall be to review the total 
viKational education, adult general eiKication, and community in- 
structional services programs being offered in the district, to make 

; such recommendations as are necessary, to encourage the develop- 
ment of needed of ferings orchanges in existing offerings and to avoid 
^^^^ unwarranted duplications. To accomplish this, the council should 
y iKTfonn the following: 

/ (a) Review and recommend adjustments Of cxistin^jxpcograms, 

activities, and services— including counseling that wiU better meet 
tht assigned responsibilities of each district; 

(b) Review and reconmiend agreements between boards, to pn)- 
vide, coordinated and arttculated vocational education, adult 
general education, and community instructional services programs 
to meet the educational needs of all residents in all communities in 
the district; 

(c) Review and make recommendations concerning long-range 
(6 years) objectives for the schiK)l district and the community 
college area of responsibility and make such recommendations as 
needed so that each plan pn)vides for cm)rdinated and articulated 
programs without unnecessi^ry duplication; 

(d) Review data in support of proposed pmgrams. recommend 
^ to the appropriate board approval or disapproval of the program 

and, if necessary, recommend the assignment of responsibility to 
t^e appropriate institution in accordance with specific local co- 
ofKTatiVe aga^ements and rules of the Stale Board; and 

(e) Review such other aspects of the programs and make such 
reconuncndalions as are ndcessary lo provide efficient, well- 
ciH)rdinated. and comprehensive viH2alional education, adult gen- 
eral education, and conmuiniiy instructional services programs. 

(0 Individual boards shall consider re*mmendalions of this 
council in takingr action on maltersjncluded in paragraphs (2), (b) 
) and (c) above/' / ; 

Conversations with"*admir)istrators aiui Jtrus(ecs leave the iin- i 
pression that in some of the districts the process is'working well, bufcf 
that in others, particjilarly in ftiulti-ccninty dijitricts, there art com- 
peting interests whose differences arc not readily being uecommo- 
ihikd. In spite ot the problems that may exist at the district level, 
however, administrators suggest thai it is essential to work out ^sues 
of C(H)rdination there rathei' than to buck them up to the* statp* The 
state provides powcrfiU motivation for reconciliation p| differences 



tbruugh tt VafmruiiM^ that, before fiifn^ iv^ miettsed. a proposed 
' plt>gr^lT^ ot c(H>rdinateU ctloii be submitted to the State Gommis 
sioner ot Education tor approval . • ' 

Voluntarv Coordinotloli 

C(M>rdination can be votuntory. There . is some evidence to .suggest 
that it it t< not voluntary it may sijon be mandated by those jKnlics 
that appmpriate tiinds. Rochestcir. New York, offers an example 6f 
how a number bt ditterent kinds ot community org^niii^ations can' 
join forces. In that area a consortii^m of business, im^stry, govern- 
ment, and highc;r education has been est'^blished to identify urban 
problems and to indicate where higher'VsdiiCation can prt)vide help in 
.solving them. Initiative for its esfabUshment cdriie from within the 
comnmmty. Sponsorin^viorganizations inclu<tle the colleges and 
universities jp the arc;j^, pijiblic broadcasting stations, commercial 
television, the RiKhester PuBlic Library, and the R(*;hestcr Museum 
and .ScicHCl? Cepter Called the Urbanariifti, ^e purpose of the 
incorporated organizations is to assist the community iij identifying 
issues facing the greater RtKhester^awa, provide an independent 
forum for Clarifying policy alternatives, and to improve institutional 
capabilities for solving community problems. The Urbanarium acts 
primarily as a broker among community gnmps ipd agencies in the 
sponsoring educational, research, and communications institutions. 
It has developed infonnattonal materials on downtown development 
efforts, conducted volunteer and citizen participation training, apd 
offered a workshop on regional government for leaders of the cities 
of RtKrhester and Syracuse. It was one of the spon.sors,df the 
RiKhester Idea, a 1975 exhibition of citizen pn>posals for betteriiig 
the city. 

. According to the chairman of the Urbanarium^. "educational 
inst^Utions are facing greater demands for their services while at the 
same time the economirc situation has foi^d thern to operate under 
greater restraints. Cooperative efforts provide :ran effective and 
efficient way to expdnd the impact of these organizationis in helping 
to muintain'tKe vitality of the community. After all, the future of 
each instijution is tied to helping the metropolitan area. " 
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B4ucatldn-Worlif Councfls 

It iii often ditftcult to ^*hieve voluntary or mandatory working re- 
lationHhips within the cumipur^ity. Some (essons have beeti leahied 



\ulk)ut collaborative etfoit through the establishment ot community 
educutionrwork councilk. In October 1976, the American Associa- 
tion ot OMnmunity and Junior Colleges was awaixled a contract by 
the United .States Department ot Labor to establish education-work 
councils itfat least five liKal communities acix>ss the country. LiKai 
community colleges werc to serve as council initiators. The council 
project was based on the beliet ithat local communities are capable of 
Identitying and addressing their own pmblems, that they are actively 
Willing .to assume such respr>nsibilities, and that federal program 
„sujy)ort dollars are helpful in encouraging communities to focus on 
nat/onal issues as they are translated liK-ally. The project was based 
upOn the -belief that individual comn.iunity efforts may be iTu>re 
effective in resolving local problems than are expansive federal 
pa»grams. - « 

The program was based on the description presented in The 
Bpimdless Resource: 

Relying essentially on UKal conmmnity initiative, the councils would 
terry people and ideas across the gap between education and em- 
ployment and at the same time infuse the coming-of-age pmcess with 
knowledge and experience available from the broader community. 
They would facHitate the transition of the younger members bf the 
community between institutionalized education and whatever is to 
tollow it. although without commitment to the one-way order of 
experience this suggests. This function would include botfi the 
rendering of services directly to youth and the -'brokering" of 
.tunctions of established institutions— particttljirly schools, employing 
enterpnscs, labor unions, employment agencies, and families.' 

Among the reasons the Department of Labor viewed commu- 
nity colleges as logical kxral institutions to initiate councils were 
these: (I) They are community-based organizations responsible for 
servicing Uxal educational needs and for anticipating future require- 
ments; (2) They arc generally governed by locally elected or ap- 
pointed community^ leaders who often represent the variety of 
community components sought for membership on the coyncils . 

James Mahoney, director jof the AAOC program, reports that, 
as expected, the colleges were successful in attracting to the first 
-meetings of the councils high-level individuals from government, 
organized labor, private industry, and other education institutions. 
However, Mahoney identifies some inter-organizational difficulties 
encountered even though the project experience suggested that 
community colleges are excellent resources for initiating "and nur- 
turing c:ounciIs. • 
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The stven eouiilies making up one eollege service area carc- 
lully pr4)lected their jurisdictions. Most were hesitant to work with 
other counties on^ a program. They viewed their circumstances as 
dilferenljron) others, were rel%ictant to discuss them With lyenibcrs 
from oiitside the county, and preferred to leave other coumy prob- 
lems alone. One college, part ot a statewide* <:(]*nniunity college 
system, was frustrated by the restrictive, bureaucratic policies 
goveniijig cuflege operations. Travel requests, purchase orders, and 
staff hiring priKedures tiK)k weeks t(>gair> approval. Council r^r 
s|H)nsiveness and Hexibility were impeded. 
^ ^^Collaboration,'' according to Mahoney, a central elJtnent in 
the council concept, "has a posilive^ring, but it caused no end of 
difficulty ,'confusit)n, and fmstratiou^.^'^-^More specifically: 

. While Ihc. term may be undcrslaniJstble 4^n a Iheorclic level, ils.prac; 
lical diniensions were never clear. The lenn assumes that community 
problems are Ihe res(H^nsibiliiy of ihc whole c^immuniiy, not Ihe one 
or iwo organi/alions which are directly involved in a .specific area. It 
nnplies that credit t\)r achievement and blame for failure is spread 
conuuumty^wide. It suggests the|^Mive participation of all significant 

\oninumity components in the idenlificalion and rtjsolution of prob- 
lems, with no single component assunnng more aulhori/y^ or control 
than any olher. The lenn is ofien contrasted lo the word **aH)perli- 
tion" which connotes most frequenily ihe passive approval of one or 
more orga\u/alioi)s for ihe work of another. Collabor^ion impli<is 
active participation in the analysis of problems, a readiness to provide 
sjHJciali/.ed assislance and knowledge, and a willingness lo offer 
resources helpful in resolving problems.'* . ' 

Some councils did not evolve to a condition of full collaboration for 
varii)us reasons.' These include; a missing sense of program '*owner- 
ship;** an incapacity lo overcome Ihe initial nebuloUvSness of the 
project's purjx>ses and characteristics; reluctance on the part of 
niombcrs to relinquish '^territorial rights,^** both in terms of profes- 
sional worlds and geographic ones; membership turn-over caused by 
* :coiMn)unity fX)litics, job changes, professional and family commit- 
ments; fatigue; and tile dominance of a single organization. 



WhotWprki? 

" ^ What was learned (rom the development of education-woil; councils 
thai might contribute toward the success of collalK)rativc efforts by 
community organi/.ationTi'^ The. project reports that the greatest pos- 
, sibility for success lidsVltii a^oyp vsliich would attempt to: 



Reuli/c pruclicul results troin jlheir voluiUecred ^mv* us quickly us 
|K).SHible. . ^ 

■> 

Aclively participate (preferably in small task groups ItKusing on 
smuller. cleSrIy delineated issues tlesigned to meet council objec- 
tives) in identifying and resolving community problems; and 

'* 

Attribute direc't credit tor councH achievements and broadcast credit ■ 
coniinuDity-wide. 

,# . ' . ' 

OjjitT obsciA-ations can be useful to those interested in ad- 
vancing effective working relationships among community agencies 

• and orgunizations. Clear and reasonable goals should be established 
early in the prograni. The goals should be the result gf membership 
consensus and should be tail()rcd,spccirically to community condi- 
tions. In establishing the jjoals, coniniinity offlcials who may not be ^ 
able to participate on the^-council but who could contribute a gi^at 

' alcal to facilitate the group's work— such as the mayor or other 
political leaders, directors Of state government (iabinet offices— 
should be i<ivited t6 assist the council in its activity. Once the cpun- 

^ ciPs directions have been set, its presence, goa^', planned activities 
and luen^herShip should be publicized throughout the con}iTiunity 

^tat« and Local Glov«min«nt 

Mgntion inayotN and other pt)litical leaders as well as the piwess of 
, working with community agencies and the pmgram which will prob- 
«J^'y t-'on\e to mind for commifnij^ college administrators is .' 
CKTA. The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, with its , 
decentralized approach thmugh prime sporigors, crfated a "new 
ballgame" for many educators. The act is des'igned to niwvide "job 
training and employment opportunities tor economically disadvan- ' 
taged, unemployed and underemployed persons," to pnable them to 
secure and retain* .self-sustaining, un!?ubsicli/ed employment. It is • 
administered nationally by the U.S. Department of Labor. The pit)- 
gram is a very large one, currently operating under appropriations of 
$5..^ billion. 

Administration is decentralized with state and local govern- 
mental units responsible for operating CETA employment and train- ;^ 
ing priogratns to serve the necito of their communities. Pmgrams 
dfsired by the spt)nsoring governmental units include dla.ssroom 
training, on-the-job training, work experience, counseling, testing, 
^ job development and supportive servitjcj^ Sponsors can arrange to * 



provide l^ese services directly or through contr^pts or sub-grants 
with edUilifition and training organizations. Representatives of edu- 
CiUional institutions often find themselves on tetrain new to them as 
they deul^with governmental p^f)>ortnel at stale and local levels, and 
particuKirly as they find it essential to workj^ith organizations that' 
represent the ''target groups/* that is, the^mbers ol' the commu- 
nity who are unemployed, underemployed, and/or economically dis* 
advantaged. Difficult though such initiatives might be, there k sub- 
stantial motivation for educational institutions when they find that, if 
their institutions c'&nnot adapt to meet the needs,, other kind*^ of 
^ orgahi/ations wHI emerge to compete for funds and public support. 
Community colleges have become leadiiig actors in this fleld^ 
because o| their placement in thoi^Community, their history of com- 
munity service, and their existing relationships through advisory 
commitees and liKal K)ards ofjmstees. But u would be ur)wise to 
mifiimi/e the complexities experienced by the colleges in this ipi- 
|X)rtant tlefd otl service. Political conditions and sophistication of 
college personnel both vary widely in. governmental juri.sdictions 
throughout the country. Some community colleges have been able to 
relate effectively to the ^sponsors and target group organizations. 
Alany have not. The point here is that CETA is a fact of life. Job . 
paining to deal with unemployment is of federal concern. Funds are 
.available. They are routed thrc^ugh staj^e and local govemme^tal 
units. Community colleges are in the business of education ^iind 
training^^Those institutions that have brought their resources tp/bear 
upon the training needs ha^e learned how to participate in th^t' intri- 
cate governmental jietwork. 

Coop#ratlon With Unions / 

Unions, business, and industry are developing new^^relationships 
with community colleges in education and training.: Formerly the 
picture oftbh appeared to be — "you train them and we'll use them," 
Advisory committees helped to keep |rograms current and to un- 
cover job op()ortunities. Now some institutions have moved beyond ' 
that ' pnKlucer-Qonsumer" model to an asscK'iacion that tends to be 

];ontinuous. Xhe college services are considentid an essential ingrc- 
lient to the functioning of business, i^Uustry,yand the labor unions. 

V Education is the cornerstone of strengm of any organization," 
testified Hazel P. Hrown, president of the^l^arry Lundeberg Sch(H)l 
of Seamanship to the Senate Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee at its hearings on ''The Workpla^y j[ind Higher Education." 

^ z 



*4»rc.sidctU Brown represented the Seatarefs Ini^tmational Union. Al 
funds supi^ortiirig (he schix)! whic^ trains inland boatmen and unli- 

■i .censedVsuat'arcrs m the United States are^obtainedjuhrough the 
collccliyc bargaining priKess. Thirty deeptsca conipanies and i(X) 
towmj' companies contribute to the schiW^ through their contractual 
agreements with t^e SlU. [Tie school-plTcrs college courses in co- 
O|)«ralion with C^harles County Community College, in facl'Presi- 
Ueni Baiwn said that rthe Lundebcrg ^chinil has become a satellite 
progrijin of the uiilege. " f-urther. she tesfified that •'the liKal {'our- 
yeiir Hbcral arts co|legii,|jad no interejU in anytomi oi Uatson with a 
union* scn<H)l. We/ therctore. hadop Kxik to a comiuuni'ty college in 
an.adjaceiu coui)ty. 'I hc conununity college had the abilil}< to be 
tlexible in oH^jring o'tT-campu.s programs. " '" Althoui^h paying trib- 

% ute'to the c(H)perating community college, the repVesefitatrvy- ot the 
Seafarers UnltWi deciattd: •» . . ■ 

l',ducanonal opiV^rt.umtics must be made readily accessible ahd more 
relevaiii lo the worker, i^he is j^omg to have the option of achieving 
his fHiteiitial thro^ii^h fomial od%;utional experiences. " 

The latc William Abbott, who directed A ACJC's- Service C»^- 
ter for College-Labor Union Cwiperat ion. reported that unionists 
point-to "acJdeniic arrogance" as a vice which deeply disturbs blifc 
' collar* worktrs. V ' 

» Academics, they say", insist'that workei^s.' already nred from a full- 
day s work . buttle traf f ic |and parking to go to'ii caftipus at ciinvenienf 
, times for the teucherjn, •'>r the students. Colleges also present 
packaged courses iir'progranis .ty workers instead of letting the' work- 
ers detenirin* .what they Wuiit to learn. fVofessors lecture instead of 

• - titJiCHss, and tliei* wonder wfiy workers walk out im lheni ... On 

many campuses,theh? is simply no place for a worker feel at home* 
.*' . . Although unionists' |H)int out that our system (Jf free public 

• , cducaticMi was b()rn().f union agitation in the I H.lO'.s.'- 

However, surveys by Abbott indicated that the picture is 
changing. TiKre are I2(K) apprenticeship training programs on 
. conummity college campii.ses. Some c(Mleges have branclXampu.scs 
ut the union headquarters. Union retirees go to college for a variety 
of reasons. Several treticis are suggested: ' 

The most significant one aj>|H;ars to be that of labor, niunagcin«nt. 
and education combining in the interest of s(Kial improvement. Tol 
save* jobs in the ca.se of Jamestown, New York. To .save a city 
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overrun with violence and decay in' Oakland, California. To help 
young fXHXjile train tor existing jobs, as in the case ot community 
education work councils scijitered throughout the country. These 
labor inanugemenf-education committees are mushr^xmung because 
education is ihe key to the changing woijc picture. Training is one 
area where labor and nmnagement^ane often in agreement. There is no 
reason not to work together and every reason to collaborate.' ^ , 

In Economic D«irolopni«nt 

(laiuing momcniuni rapidly in several stales is a related develop- 
nicnt, the uljlizalion of community ccWlegiJs as a resource J?y a slate 
inlcrcsicd in ea>nomi^ growth and in atlraciin^ busincss add indus- 
try trom other states and cinintries. The §tatc of S^th Carolina 
declares to national atid international business and industrial 
interests: ' * , 

IVaditionally, manufacturers expend much time and money to recruit 
4 and train a wurk fofcc for a new plant. These and other co.sts result in 
huge start up losses which force the new plant to operate in the red far 
Uh) long This practice is not only wasteful, it's unnecessary ... at 
lea.sl. U s unnecessary in South Carolina . . . The Division of Indu.s- 
trial and Hconorftic iX'velopmtMU of the State Technical Education 
System stands ready to ensure your indu.stry of the trained employees 
necessary for a profitable operation fronh plant stiul-up. 

Morida is doing this Perhaps it is not just the sun which is 
attracting more business and industry to the southeastern states — 
The Utility Povyer Coqioration under it.s two' parent corporations, 
one in Ciqrnuiny, and Allis Chalmers of Milwaukee, recently built its 
i,)ew $150 million plant in Florida. Among reasons for locating there 
wa.s '\ . . the continuing support of the community, the city, the 
county, and state government agencies, and especially your excel- 
lent truininji facilities 

Jncrcasingly, comniunity colleges are developing courses tai- 
lored to the specific needs of industries, businesses, and agertcics 
within their geographical areas. Prequently these courses are de- 
velo|H^d on a contractual basis with the firtn desiring the educational 
services. 1he course content will be adapted to the specific. require- 
mcfUs of the firm and its ymployee?i. The entire course may be 
purchased at an agretd-u|K)n cost or employees may be sponsored by 
their companies or unions iji regular on-going courses. 

In Uaftlc Creek, Michigan, where there has been high uncm- 



pK)ymenl tor some years, there is a vijjiruux program U) develop an 
1 8(K)-acrc industrial paxk and to attract industry troni other parts of 
the world. Battle Creek Unlimited, the marketing organization tor 
the iiuUtstrial park, reponds to inquiri* about utdities. land.- and 
niaji(H)wer by pwjviding nta^Tials lhatj describe the combined re- 
sources^ ot Kellogg ( omniu'nity College aid Calhoun Area Vwa- 
tional Center, '["hese two in.stitutions jointly publish a brtKhure. **A 
Shared Program Betwecil Educational institutions lor the Prepara- 
tion and Upgrading ot Skilled Personnel." A How chart shows how 
eiupioyees may cixirdinate with educational institutions to tulHII 
their nv'eds|lor .skilled employees, beginning with -a recognized 
eniplbyment need, hioving them ^o special training required. 

With Vocational Institutions 

The ciKiperative stance ot the community college and the area vo- 
cational center rctlects another c+iange that is taking place in in.sti- 
tutlonal relationships. Little more than "lip service" was being paid' 
to local ctHirdination^and common planning among area vwational 
.sch(H)ls and community colleglvs. David Bushncll reported following 
a study he completed in K)74. These in.stitutions have oiten met on 
the battlefield of financial alKKations." Now serious efforts are under 
way to develop practices and procedurt^ that lead to better service 
for students, often at less cost, by fostering ciH)pcrativc relationships 
at tijc local level. 

Kellogg Community College and Calhoun Area Vocational 
Center actually began their relation.ship with the study that led to the 
establishment of the center. College land i|djoining the campus was 
made available to build the aMiter. brinjiing the two%institutions 
physically clo.scr together, in fact, the schix)! and the college entered 
into a contractual arrangement to shara facilities. Where advance 
courses at the hi^h ,schiH)l or the vwational in.stitution overlap with 
tile intmductory courses at Kellogg Conununity College, an agree - 
i^ent (9 a joint effort has been obtained. .^tudent.s may, receive 
college recognitii)!! for the course. KCC's learning re.souret; center 
h>is opened its prinluction service facilfties to the vocational center. 
Tliey ciH)|)erate in o|K'rating an adult skill center in the evening open 
to i^4!^ts and involvjjig the Urban League. Michigan Bmployment 
.Security Commission. CHTA. and a conununity action agency. The 
College al.so offers its .services jo area .schiHils in community educa- 
tion programs . Out of this initiative has grov^ a common registra- 
tion date for all. common class listings, a joint newspa[x*r and radio 
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advertising campaign, and a aHjperatWe student rctcrral service, 
rhis means that a student can go to one eomfiuittity education center 
♦and register for classes in any ot the 18 centers. Those involved 
testitietl that no one sutlered troiu working in hamiony instead of 
coni|K'tition. Rather, enrollments and services have tripled oV^r this 
|)evimi ot cm)|KMati\)n% and the people working with it say 'this is'the 
power ot'synergisnr al work, tM is. the^MTect together is greater 
than the sum oV the individuals^'" 

Proximity and Cooperation 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • • 

Proxiniity ot location ntay tacilitate working relationships between 
institutions, though there are well-known cases of institutions sep- 
arated by only a stiVet where each is apparently oblivious of the 
existence of ihe other. Avcording to the state superintendent in 
Illinois, policy deferifunaf^nis were made in that state some years 
ago that resultedfin vocjUtional high sch(X)ls now being Iwated usu- 
ally on the same Siite^-its community colleges where thiiy can share 
tacilities. In his opinion, this is an excellent arrangement and it is a 
mistake to build the institutions so tar apart that c(H)peration is 
inipaired. ^ - 

A number i)f the upper-division universities in Florida (|hey 
have no freshmen and sophomore courjJcs) and community colleges 
are making Ji^ace arrilngtWnlH designed to promWc liaison. Palm 
Beach Junior College* operates a center on ihe campus of Florida 
Atlantic University at B(K*a Raton. Ten aires of the University 
canipus 'have been turned over to the junior college for construction 
of facilities to be used for community college programs. And, jointly 
with the univcri^ily, it is planned to erect a building on the North 
Cmiipus of the junior college which will be the liK^ale of unrversity 
programs Just a few hundred yards^iway tVom the campus of Gulf 
Coast Qmimunily College. We^l Floi^a University, another uppcr- 
j division anstiliilion. will be building new facilities. Already a 
/ rtiirtiber of ^C(H)|X*raiive measures are in effect between the two 
Insiitutjcms, . , 



WitHHMlthAgtncUi ^ 

The iiKwe toward 'avllaborativc rclatipnshlps is und6r wA in a 
iiuinlxjr i)t promising directions. Qnc of the most fruitful partner^ 
ships appears to btj, that of ' education and heaUh. In Baltifrtoiti 
Couilty. Maryland. Essex ('onununity College shares iii,^240-acre 
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campus with Franklin Squan; Hospital (a* private non-prDlu, non- 
sectarian connnunity hospital) and the Baltimore County Health 
Department. A t'omial organization was established in July, 1973, to 
ensure that the three institutions cwrdinate their rest)urccs~ and 
services to pnwidc high quality and comprehensive health and edu- 
cation services to the conihiunity. Each institution provides one- 
third of the i)iK-rational support for ■d. coK statl and one-third of the 
membership to thu governing body, the board of directors., 

• Venu)n Wun^, president i)f Essex Community College and of 
the Health and Education Ci)uncil ,. rept)rts that: / 

Through the 'ct torts ot the Health and Education Council, the College 
has had the. unique opportunity of participating in the design and 
delivery ot health services. For example, the CounciTTmplemented a 
cervical cancer screening program combining resources from the 
three instituHons The College supplied physician assistant students 
to fK'rtbnn the pap smears, and nursing students to do hypertension 
• scrcengig and self breast examinations. These resources, working in * 
conjunction with physicians frolji Frai^lin Square Hospital and pub- 
lic health nurses of the Baltimore Coilty Health Department, were 
able to screen as many women in a six-week pcritxl in our arfca as 
wenr screened thri^ughout the entire State of Maryland over a nine- 
ilionth peritxl. 

■■ " ' f 

W<r have found that the Council has very talented multidisciplinary 
statf possessing expertise not ordinarily found in community-based 
institutions. Acciirdifigly, each institution has from time to time used 
§ ^ this staff to assist in discharging various duties of a highly technical ' 
nature 

With assistance- from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, the 
council has established a Community Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion. The center provides ci)ntinuing education in all health care 
disciplines with emphasis upon primary care. 

Joint Us« of ipac« ' 

There are numerous examples of community colleges and other city 
agencies that have joined inghe use of space. IH the St. Petersburg 
Junior Cyllcgj District the college will provide the building for the 
new Clearwafcr Library, and the. library will provide books and • 
personnel uillcr an arrangement for joint use. The city and the 
college, under a similar agreement, share in the use^a baseball 
field, tennis courts, and computers. Instances of this^pe are be- 



I coining more coiniiion and suggest that, for (Purposes of economy 
and promotion ot greater participatibn, developments along these 
^^ ^ lines in Hurope be studied. In a number rtt areas it is not unusual to 
find community schiM^ls, medical centers, recreation tacilrties, and 
expanded Resource libraries built contiguounly in shopping centers,'^ 
Interfusion ot educational services and resources into other 
conmiunity places and programs is well illustrated in the United 
States by .Coastline Community College in southern Calitomia. In- 
struction is offered in 127 locations, including neighborhood 
sch(H)ls, churches, commercial business buildings, civic buildings, 
community clubhouses, and senior citizen centers. Instruction is also 
otTert:d by broadcast television, video (ape and newspapers, tele- 
phone, and by mail. The college b<H)kstore is^located in a shopping 
center in the tenter ot the district. In a three-year (wriixl, since its 
^ ofKMung, ahnosl I .W,(KK) students attended Coastline. 

CommunltY Fonims 

6nc of the most productive vehicles in the forging of organizational 
relationships during the past few years has been that of the commu- 
nity forums initiated by community colleges. In recognition of the 
need ihr broad and infonned {Participation in the shaping of public 
(Jolicies, the colleges have joined with numewus other community 
organizations and agencies to sponsor informed discussion of such 
issues as intktion, increased health costs, rising criffie^rates, pcflu- 
tion of air wd water, and the developing energy cri.sis. In forums on 
**Cnme and lustice'' in a Florida community, there were more than 
40 co-sponsors, ranging from TV stations and newspapers to the^ 
county sheriff*s department, other colleges and universities, the 
court system. Chamber of Commerce, public libilary system, and the 
League of Women Voters, among ^others. The discussions wero 
lively, well-attended, and successful in every way. It is now clear 
that one of the greatest benefits gn)win^ out of^the community 
loruins in that Florida county was the initiatioa of a' network of 
communication and interaction among a large nambef of organiza- 
Mions aiKl agencies, the work of which Ix^ars on the quality of 
coinmunityJife. Inhere is evidence that the relationships thus fomied 
are continujfcg. 

In early h)8(), 12 national organizations participated in a 
nationwide public discussion program, **Bnergy and the Way We 
Live,*' via "conmiunity forums** and Vtown meetings" with lead- 
ership from conununity colleges. Those organizations have their 




cxlciisions and cournerpurts ul the coinmgnijjfcvc^.und represent a 
i?(HKl sample ot the kinds ot jjroups the colics will, be asstKlmed 
wi(h as ihcy "encourage aqd faciliuue lifelong learning with 
comiUunHy a.s prcKevs and product. " The list includes: 

National Public Radio 
American Asswiation of 

MuseuniJr 
The Rene Dubos Forum 
National Wildlife Federation 
Fedetation of Public Programs 
in the Humanities 



In T«l«cominunlcatlons 

In thcv facilitation of lifelong learning in the community, no partner- 
ship offers more |X)tential than that of the community college and 
organizations in telecommunications, Cable television, satellites, 
and vIdcHKliscs have the capacity to remove common obstacles to* 
learning distance, tiine. abstractness. kKkstep routines^ and high/ 
tuition. 'I he country's public televjsion stations are about to be satel/ 
lite connected, and the Public Broadcasting (Service is expressing 
now interest in national educational services. At aivAACJC As- 
sembly in late 197'). ways Were explored to prcmijJfcgreatcr /o- 
t)peration between community colleges and Iwal tel^Kn stations 
with the aim of making it p<)ssible to deliver bmaddFeducatiAnal 
options lo adult learners. Recommendations called lof impoOved 
policies lit the ItKal. state and federal level.s. within both the iliibiic 
and private sectors, in order to build an environment more conducive 
to cooperation" between the connnunity college and bryiadcast 
coimnunities. / ' 

C'AMATi/'. Maga/inc. in ail. editorial, noted: ,f 

In higlicr ediiealion only significaninalional iniliaii/es in these 
areas have been ihose of ihc American Associalion t/conununiiy 
ami Junior Colleges. It now exerts increasingly irtlere^v/nng leadership 
through a s(>ecial task torce on the uses ot mass ni^flia in learning/ 
Thanks to the close collaboration between the Public Bnia^usting 
Service and several ini|H)r1ant connnunity c^jlegc producthm centers, 
over UK).(KK) Aniehgans now take tor credit telccourses thmugh 
connnunity college facilities ^. 



Courses by Newspaper 

WTtiS-Tclcvision 

American Library AsMKiation 

National Association for Ad- 
vancement of^C\)lored People 

Rural America. Inc. 

Foreign Policy AsMK^ation 

United Church Hoard for ^ 
Homeland Ministries 

■ ■ 



Not\Atitfisttimkf^^ accompii>hmcnh in^.t^ tirric. 

has . the tteliilg thut a 'a^ahparihership between ctluci^^^ 
numicatiiiiKtcchnoibgists can providi! broadi^^ access ti^ei^^^ ) 
oppi)rtuniiyJ4h&frw(ib.ave di^^ to iniia^lne, The'/^iscmbly c^^^ t^qr 
improvement (T^ tReVcapuei(y of conMiittnity and jttjiior colleges to-y 
deliver instruction via ntv^r lifjeUia, by crcaC^ purtnerJhips between 
colleges and HiHevisk)n %oaifca>stbrs at Ihi UK'al, ipgioni^i; and 
national levels ta serve- adult%anifcrs it was; 

propi)sed that a ijpccial task torcfc.be fontied, madc i^p of reprcsenia- . 
tives tnini comriuiiMty colleges ufid lri)nt teleconimiinications^^^^ 
gani/atj^ons ^'U) s6^QV^sqlution^5; .t6^pn*)V'i^^ coj^leges and.^ions With 
advice, guidance, and assistance ti} help*them*soiyjf; these "ftroblenis,.. 
and to represent bdth parties' special an(4 unique interests beji()re the 
appropriate go vemnientsil .btxJies at nationiil le Vcl . ' *J ^ ^ ' 

Co0p«rcrtiv«Arrang«mm^ - 

Other illustrations coyjd tje given of wayskn wfuch qpntmunity 
colleges have tied into networks of iHht^r organi/jMions with interests 
in educatio0. "A survey was<vonducted^y AA^JC to tlnd Oiut lbow 
many ccx)pcrativc arrangements the collets havK^ith yther organi- 
/iitiops, agencies, and institutK)ns ;n their v^mmunitie^ providing 
educational services. Fifty percent of the'.^olleges replied. I^e 
average college reported 100 cooperative arrahgements. Most of the 
arrangements were with busin<!ss and industry. It was not unusual . 
for the college representative to write in some comment to the effect:- 
**We never reali/ed-how niuch of this we are dijing until we^pulled 
this infomiation together to answer your questions/' 

Many other, illustrations could be given W Ways in wKich 
comriumity in5ititutions and organizations are reiBting their efforts. 
Whh all that is being done^ though, the reports arl still nciwsworthy^ 
which suggests that the estabiishment of such remtionships hfia not 
yet becomt; a central objective in most a)mmunity^olleg(6is / :. 

Organisation for Cooperation j 

By and large the organizational structure of the$ college does not 
tetlect the iniportance of institutional liaison in ilc encouragement 
arid facilitation of learning. Earlier it was reported that staff time was 
not often made available for this purpose. Ther® are some exccp- 
tionsT/VX»w institiitic)n!yiow have 'Salesmen/' rbrokers/* direc- 
tors ot marketing;'' and c(H)rdinators whose responsibilities would 



{^UlcUido intcr-orguni/atjonal relationships in the coiiimunity. • 

^t^ckamas Community Collcijc in Oregon has Community De- 
velopment, C(H)rdinators', to work "in C(H)peraiion and awtxlination 
with liKul. county, and state agencies and organizations which pro'^' 
vide, or have-the potential to pro vide. Hfliman services." '» they are 
charged to establish C(X)perative relationships with ag^jicics/organi-* 
/ations serving ^he community. The college>wants these people to be 
highly visible in tjhe conmiunity and prefers, therefore, not to house 
them on campus and^jireferi them |o be members ot the'cWmurrity 
m which they are worl^ing. The five cwrdinators are housed in a 
senior citi/.en center and Uxral ctjpmiunity schwis otfices. Their 
; basic resfX)nsibility is to work with countx^ ciiyr school districts and' 
otiicr agencies, public or private. lo«)lve problems that ha v^ de- 
veloped within the conmiunity. \ V, ^ 

The president of a Virginia Li\iiuunity college describes his. 
stall orgam/ation tor relating to vinnmkiityV'rvicvs in the tollowing 
table ' \ ■ ' 

( Ihc jXTcentage ir^res reppbsent the proportion oV that individual's 
tirne uljotted/to planning. or|ani/ing. and wptjrations. Note the large 
commitmept to planning bl the president. Most of this involves 
comrtuinity relationships ) ' 
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OrganizatiiSn of a Calitc^ua conununity. college makes clear 
t\ic high priority given to coi^iniunity relattohs. There are five 
offices - Of(^lce\)f Instruction; Admissions, Guidance and Infoi^ia- 
tion Services; Telecoursc Design; Adqiinistrtitivc Services; and 
Omimunity AiUvities (operatinfi under the office of the President). 
The latter arrangement represents a quantum leap overthe traditional 
concept of community service as usually Ihe. third in college prograni 
priorities. * . ' . 



Th« ilbst Important Factof 

Another ubvioitt lag in translating thy concept of collaboration into 
practice is the\j>olicy framework within which Hfmtitutians legally 
function,. par<icuku*ly with regard to the essential element of .finan- 
cial support. But perhaps more important than all other other factors 
in facilitating appropriate change is the vievy of community college 
leadership. ^ 

Several community college. presid^Mits were talkfng about 
change .Questions asked in the t^Kiil newspaper^ about the role of 
their coll^rges SL^asoned the discussion. Their comrf|en(s (expressed, 
with feeling) Were something like this; . \ 

; . ' ^ . V - 

We fvar the bninl of living on the hori/on ()f cdui(;a|onf The sllfcics 
lll^^were adculistic We were idealistic Now these times 
^ with a very practical approach to life. We sHCCcedect in -those i)ay^> _ 
because ol.Our nunibers We had liinijted space and \^e wetl' iij/rcaif 
iiili) what seertieil to be pcri'eived as essential fieW^^ ^ ' 

Now. as we Ux)k ahead » we need to lie in with/other effo.rts in the 
comhuinily. We need^o find alliances in ordcr^to fulttll our mission. . 
^ We re in a dilTereni kind of eduUational institution, a link between the 
world that produces knowledge and, the eomniuniiy. We're filling' 
^^laps left by other institutions. i ■ . ■ ' 

The idea, has been that we prepare peopll lor this or that: Uui/ii is 
Ixruer to find jKof)lekil work und lheii to work with iheni. Increasing- 
ly v^^^^^kbt^y "H)v(* Uj^ard intern and'eo-op programs where fVoplcC 
- ' aa' already ehgug<?)/ in jobs that e\ 

' riiesi;^ presidents were grappling with something very fundaj^ 
Miiental. As they l(H)ked at their conimunitiexS they did tiot see Indi- 
vidual, unconnected, prosfxjctive students as much as they saw 

' -" " i.. ' 



people ut Nyork i.ii the !;oiniiiuiiny. People who were involved iri civic 
activities, eniployed in offices and stores, t'actories and liospitals. 
I^eople who played, in orchestras antTwent to the n\useuI^^ arid used 
the libruries and the recreation .confers. People who watched tcle- 
vi,sion^and read ne^wspapcrs and listened to the radio. People who' 
belonged to unions atid Rotary Clubs atid worked with YMCA afid 
Boy Scouts and the. churches, synagogues, and neighorhood assoi'i- 
utio/is* In tact, these presidents used the words clients iind partici--' 
pants niorcotten than the word student's. They en^isioij^d a .society. 
In action and. in etteet, were asking how the community college ties 
in with ori^mi/.ed community lite. Sct)(K)ls otten.have been very 
close to ..family as an institution for primary relationships-essential 
^iin the process of .socialization. In many comnW!)ifies the church has 
a similar role. But college has*been something go itjiyay to /Some- 
thing spatially and psycMogically distant. A ci^mmurtity college, on 
the otJier hanily has some of the advantages of the schools' (at their 
best), it k-an .W-^faMved ts part, of the community, not strange or 
alien. particuktriyj^> it links intoie^cisting alignments or asswiations 
of fKople, VV^■hl'entioned previously;' the popular associations in 
Scimdinaviii— labtir^ iMiions, conservation as-sociations, tempeVancc 
org^^i/,ations— Jtponsor educational activities with remarkably high 
jjy^l^ation- rates. There are >x>d . reasons for such involv/ement. 
People as.smiate with, others they* know. They have trust In their 
organizations. -They arc leafnmg on faiuiliar'ig-Qund. * • /' 

There is a iapanese concept of marriagt? which may bip useful to 
nuike the point. The Japanese tlnd it difUcuftjo^understand our ways, 
of courtship, e.yx'cialiy the possibility that'alnantand a'woman mdy 
"decide to niarry w{\h\m their ti|milie.s i;ver having met. In Japan, a 
. man or woman ruft only takes a wife or a husband but a family as 
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();)e of the great valuas in rclatin/to other community agencies 
uiid organizations is ihe 'possibility fiaLthe colltT^e is acquiring an 
r CKtended '>tjin\ily'' of learners anlf ^royideK of education, not 
merely an mdividu»l, student. . '. ^ " 

T\it Alnerican AsscKiation of Ctimfnunity and Junior Colleges 
" has drafted »'''rni.ssion ..statertient aiid continuing "objectives to give 
direction to As^t)ciation activities % the ;icxt several years. The 
tiTHRion statement describes the Asswiation as an organization ttM 
-national leadership of lifelong edJcation for individiha|*an4comimP 
nl(y development. One of tlie live niajor objectives set forth is: To 
enc*)urage working reli^lionships with other institution.s and'*agencles 
haVmg similar coticems for individual and eommuriity devulopment. 
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iCOMMUHlTY COUEGES 
IN A POLICY FOR 
LIFELONG LEARNING 

t ^ 



I'' .. ■ 
huve u triend and protcssionul colleague \^th a positive and 
contagious outlook on life's happenings. Suppose a silowdown 
in operations by air traftU' controllers delays his flight by four 
or tive hiours» His ^spon's<; will probably, be something like this, 
"What luck! Tve just started a good bix^k and now 1 have several 
unanticipated hours fw rbadin^. ' * * * 

. (Someone has said that an adventure is an inconvenience rightly 
Derceived. What do we see^in coiniflunity collejjc developments? 
What is the meaning of. change m the institutions? Do thCvsignaJs 
point toward mc()dvenience or adventure? / 

Community dollege personnel frequently ei^prcss cuncom about 
J)he bmad diversity of learners. There are "kids'* .of sixteen and 
othdr people old enough to be their y^andparejits. There aito people 
on welfare and. those wt\o drive Porsches. Most of the students or 
learners are described as part-time. (A tepn of limited usefulness 
when it represents the bomu ) And the Icamerii seem to come and go 
and come again. Majiy maintain relationships with the college for a 




number ot years as their interests and conditions of life develop. 
Some faculty and administrators recall with fond nostalgia the cam- 
pus setting of their own academic exjxrriehces, a college community 
somewhat apart from the. vicissitudes of contemporary siKiety. The 
community college they view>i.to be in and of the world. Community 
change and conijmunity coneerfts>j\^sh like waves through the col- 
lege programs and simciures. They ebb and flow. bad!^* say 
some academicians * Whij^t luck!*' say others. 



Trends Toward Lifelong Education 

1 hose ivith the positive outkH)k have remarkably strong arguments 
on their side. For institutional charaeterij^tics, often viewed as dis- 
advantages by college |K*rsonnel and policy makers, are cited by 
interpreters of lifelong education as significant featui'es of what is 
likely, U) be the next major development in educational policy, 

*H<lucation will be concurrent with the conduct of other respon- 
sibilities of adulthiHKl. For most community college learners this is 
alri^jdythc ea.<i^. In many colleges, enrollecs now span the genera- 
tiofWflhother important element in lifelong education. And com- 
V. |hiUi«y''ci)lleges relate to, schools, places of work, culture and 
recrcatiiMU religious institutions, and mass n^edia, a further mark of 
* education that operates in the life-space of the individual and for the 
entire life span. 

rhere is mounting evidence, then, that several trend lines in the 
evoUitit)n of community colleges lead toward the concept of lifelong"* 
education, now being adopted as a^imjor guiding principlii for re- 
• Viewing and reconstructing Alucational systems hi various parts of 
. (he world. In time, perhaps siH)nerittUn we now think, the Uniteci 
vStates will acknowledge the truth of P;iu! Ueiigrand's assertion, 'Uhe 
notion that a man can accomplish his lifespan with a given set of 
intellectual and technical luggage i^ fast disappearing/'^ Commu- 
nity colleges, because of c haracteristics that they have developed 
thus far« ar^ in ao advantageous position to build f urther on what are 
appropriate structures and to be in the vanguard of necessary change 
in |H)licies, institutional forms., and citi/yn attitudes. Let it be sard 
♦ again, though, that crucial to that process iff the capability of 
community college leadership to see that w^iat have been |>erceived 
often as institutional encumbrancc,s in truth can Ix? bridges into a new 
j;X^ ot* education and community service. ♦ 

o ^ ■ . 
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In that now era. education will be viewed as a continuing prwess 
throughout lite and pt)licy provisions now generally limited to chil- 
dren and youth will include entitlement of adults to appropriate 
educatit\n. For this to happen, a much better understanding is re- 
quired both of the need for lifelong education and the nature of 
lifelong education. Although voluminous materials on the subject 
are now available, their translation into constructive discussion and 
policy development has been somewhat limited. However, two 
bivyks produced by UNESCO during the l97()Vare especially useful 
to describe deficiencies in current educational practices and to point 
toward more appropriate education for "the radically changing 
modem world." q 

Learninff to Be, often called the Fuurc report, is a landmark 
,statenV«nt on educational pt)licy issued by UNESCO in. 1972.' The 
. sense of the btH)k is rellected in the following paragraphs. 

. . the canunission laid stress above ull on two fundamental ideas: 
lifelong education and the leaming scKicty. Since studies can no 
longer constitute a dennitivc" whole: ' handed out to and received by 
a student before he embarks on adult life, whatever the level of ills 
intellectual equipment and the agc^t which he does so. our educa- 
tional systenjs must be thought out afresh, in their entire«ty. as must 
our very conception of them If all that has to be learned must be* 
continually reMnvented and renewed, then teaching becomes educa- 
tion and. more* and more*, leaming. If leaming involves all of one's 
life ."in the .sense of both time-span and diversity, and all df Society, 
including its .social and economic as well as its educational' resources, 
then we must go even further than the necessary overhaul of "edu- 
cational systems"until we reach the stage of a leaming society. For 
these are the tme pmportions of the challenge education will be 
V facing in the future*. It is by no nieans certain that conservatism of a 
^ culttiral nature* will be easier to overcome than economic or political 
resistance. But once in position to measure the stakes against the 
price . how can we re*fuse to fight the fight? 

. , There* are* irmnense possibilities for mass participation in the 
s(Kial and edu«ilioi\al enterprise. Peoples until now submerged by 
l\^c tides of hi.stdry are* becoming aware of their will and their power. 
1 he size and «tre*ngth of tfic potcmial to be unlsashed through mobili- 
zing the^|)cople. thmugh volunteer movcn*nts and spontaneous 
|H)pular organizations, is clear from examples in many countries over 
the past fifty years. 
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. Liberalmg the energies oJ the people, unleashing their creative 
power, heads the list of future ph)spects for the developmenu of 
education in^ the world of tomorrow . 

. ■ _ . . ^ ; 

roundqtlQns |pr Llliilong Education 

Other references were made in Chapter I to the point of view ex- 
pressed in tWs powerful siKial dtKument. In 1972, it was determined ; 
that the UNESCO Institute for Education should focus its interna- 
tional ciH)pcratKe research program on "the cor/ent of education in 
the perspective of lifelong learning." One of the challenges,- of 
course, is fiow to translate concepts into action. How doSs the con- 
cept of lifelong education beepme functional and effective? An 
iniportant step was "to acquire ao increasing degree of clarity and 
depth in our understanding of the ideal of lifelong education and its 
multiple implications with the help of a number of relevant disci- 
plines of knowledge." Under the leadership of R. H. Dave, an 
interdi.sciplinary study team examined issues in the field with the 
heJp of accumulated knowledge represented in their disciplines. 
They tackled such questions as "Why should education be titjated as 
a lifelii^g priKcss? When it is so treated, what are the new roles and 
respt)nsibi lilies that the field of education should 'assume? How far is 
lifelong education, in its new perspective, feasible and practical in 
different .scK-io-economic and ideological conditions? What are the 
obstacles?" 

Members of the team were from, the fields of philosophy, his- 
tory, economics, .sociology, psyck)logy, anthropology and ecology. 
The experts were requested to pllvide perspectives and guidelines 
from the standpoints of their respective disciplines to aim at estab- 
lishing a knowledge ba.se that ai)uld be useful in decision making as 
concepts of lifelong education are considered in the policy making 
process . 

The working description of lifelong education utilized by the 
team will be helpful to us as wc consider the part played by com- 
munity colleges: 

.,Lifc|ong education is a pnKCssof accomplishing personal, soOiAand 
pnlessional development throughout the life-span of individuals in 
order to enhance the quality of life. of both individuals and their 
collectives, h is a comprehcnsivt and unifying idea which includes 
fonnal, non-fomial and "iptbmial learning for acquiring and cn- 

"hancing enlightenment so as to attain the fullest possible development 
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vocative synthesis of jhe rcseaych team. Hov«ver, it will be hclpfdi 
to use Wtiie of'lheir perspectives as piisins tRix)ugh which to view • 
and to considec coininunjity college movements toward a po^cy for 
lifeloriig education . The 'purpose here is to examine comfhunity coir 
lege dcvelopiiients against a backgrouncf ol cohccpts.. 



''What Is nef^dcd is an educational orKuni^tion in which iiU'citi/eni^ 
, have aci;ess to education a^a time when they feel the need or such 
access, and under frircumstances in which they find the experience 

0 con^tenialandstimultttinK **^ 

A cftmmumty college president asked, 'Are we serving as 
. holding tanks for people? People seen) to wander thnuigh college/' 
A hixird member raised questions about compulsory education and 
^whether ft is really good stKial policy to tl^ink In terms of com- 
pulsory education; to age IS or to when a person completes high 
sch(H)K 'Are there n6t perhaps more beneficial ways in which many 
young peoplevHnild be spending those developmer^tal ye4rs? Maybe 
we are really doing a disservice to say that the only plice to be in at 
, this time in a person'sHife is the school/* 

^ The Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education 
•agrees. Its recommendations in late 1979 included an emphasis upop 
y options; > , 

Make age 16 the age of free choice to leave school, lake a job, enter 
the tnililary scrVice, enter other lonns of si^rvice, continue in school, 
enter college!, enter an apprcnticieship. In' particular, wc sec no clear 
/ need for compulsory aiiendanc*e In schm)! after age 16. At age 21^ 
young persons should be as fully on their own as possible. Special 
A help and the sense of deper\denoy It fosters should not go on 

1 indefuiilely.' ^ . ^ 

I h)* broadening the choices of youth, the Council sees an im- 
♦ pj^irtant .service function for community colleges: 

It would involve^ being uvailablc^o all youths in fhe community to 
advise on academic and iKcupal!|>nal tpportunitics, to offer job 
;.;.{ ^' preparation closes, to make job pliiccmeVts, to work out individual 
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combinaHdns^ot ciuployincnl opportunities, to muke rctcrrals lo 
CHTA employers, to make referrals to sources ot legal and medical 
advice, to refer to and to create apprenticeship programs. Additional 
and sjK'ciali/ed jKTsonnel will required tor this purpose. These 
might be known as 'yt^uth service functions." Youths would be given 
an institutional base ot operations.'' 

Whal s4iould be one ot the most apparent tacts of life, indi- 
vidual differences, requires broader acknowledgment in educational 
|H)licics and programs. 

A young. man, age 27, a .student . in a community college, was 
asked what learners shiruld be given priority if the college could not 
take all applicants. He quickly replied. Those age 30 or beyond. 
They need lo get the etiucalion now that they dido/l get earher. This 
would not only benefit them but their children and society as well." 
He tell that his two small children would benefit from his own 
ctlucalional experiences. He was a high .school *\lrop out." I asked 
why. He replicti: ' 

I couldn't put up with the adniinisiration of ttie high schwi. Instead 
of the teachers concerning themselves with teaching mathematics, it 
was whether 1 was wearing socks. I quit, but then I t(H)k the GEO. At 
the college here academies are prime and I don't have to fight the 
admimstration. 

He was an honor student majoring in math education. 

Students at a community college which emphasizes speeializf^d 
technical programs spoke lo the need for educational pr()gram8 ttiat 
niake sense for them at a particular lime in th^ir own deveiopmenl. 

A woman who has children ages 10 and 13 said that she went to 
college earlier because that was the thing to do. You go to college 
and you rai.se the kids. Now she realizes she can build a second' 
Vareer, a second life. Her view toward he^sel^as a woman, she said, 
had changed. She had given I2iyears to community service while the 
children were growing up. She was apprehensive when she started 
preparing tor a new^nireer. Many women like herself, she said, are 
fearful of the unknown. Yet. many of them, sumiounting their fears, 
are turning to institutions like these (community colleges) lo get 
ready tor new pursuits. 

Someone el.se .said"! am tiere to change careers. That's im- 
portant to me and the college is providing that oppi)rtunityy 
» Anoitier ' student ' with two children, one 15 and another 22, 
|UggeMed that we are inovfhg toward the concept of what he called 
ijierenienlal education, liven at this point, he repi)rted; his children 



have attitudes toward education that aa* different from those he 
nourished as a younger petson. He thinks people are willing to 
devote smaller portions of their time to education, but may be 
moving. in and out of education, again and again, throughout their 
lives. So this kind of institution, K'e asserted, needs to be available 
and to accommodate to new educational life styles that may involve 
"experiences over smaller periods of time. "There's no time at which 
you can stop and say you are educated. The mission is over a 
jKTson*s litetinie." 

. , t 

D9?#lopmmtal Stages 

Some years ago in speaking to a gn)up in Florida, I called for the 
deveKipment of what I termed a lifelong curriculum — I meant an 
organized system of learning experiences related to the different 
stages we pass through as w6 live our lives. Gail Sheehy in her b(K)k, 
Pmsai^es, elaborates very helpfully on that theme. 

If Tvc been convinced by one idea in the course of collecting all the 
life stories that fomi this biH)k, it is this: Times of crisis, of disruption 
or constructive change, are not only predictable but desirable. They 
. mean growth 

The mystics and the poets always get there first. Shakespeare tried to 
tell us that man lives thmugh seven stages in the'*AII the world's a 
stage" speech in As You^Likc Jt. And many centuries before 
* SlmkespeiJ^ , the Hindu scriptures of India described four distinct life 
stages, e«h calling for its own fresh response: student, householder, 
rairerneiR when the individual was cncoufaged4o-bcc4ttnc-u^nigriro - 
— -Vul begin his tme education as an adult; and the final stage of 
sannyasin, defined as* *one who neither hates nor loves anything!*^ 

She describes the developmental ladder as having\the54e rungs: 
^ji^ulling Up Roots^\/'the Trying Twenties*^ "Catch-30*'; 
"R(H)tifig and Hxtendjng"; ''The Deadline Decade"; VRenewal or 
Resignation." 

While I was trying to match these changes in the lives of people 
with the changes in tasks that people would be required to perform, I 
ran iicross a very stimulating approach which did exactly what I had 
been seeking. Vivian R. McCoy described seven developmental 
stages, beginning at age 18, with the sevci|h stage somewhat, open- 
ended, but having its beginning point at 65. She specified the 
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lisks mid illuNtrutcd the program respt)nse tor those seven stages. 
And the essence of this point of view (sec Appendix II); 

V 

As ail individual moves through the stages ot adulthwxl* each stage \ 
confronts the |)ersotT with central developmental tasks. Mastery or the 
tasks means progress tor the individual; denial spells regression and 
ditficulty with later tasks which build on previous mastery. The ' 
challenge to adult educators ya to provide the learning necessary tor 
adults to hatidle these life tasks An educational advan^age is ih^ 
• teachable tuoment ' which a developmental task typically signals in 
the leahier.** 

•» « 

'Hultt^whose calling is education will see in jife's "passages" 
or "developmental stages" two truths of, profound signilicancc. 
.First, each stage of life requires learning to "handle those life 
tasks." And secondly, the learning process is facilitated as it relates 
to the required "developmental task." In other words, motivatioiii 
exists. These can be "teachable moments. "' 

However, the stereotype of educational need js still primarily of 
the child and youth. In reality, educational services should match all 
of the seven developmental stages— not just the first in adult life. 
Concentration of effort for the adult years as retlected in public 
policy in education has been on the "leaving home" gix)up^ages 
18-22. More attention has been^given. for example, to the task of 
ch(K>sing a career than to subsequent stages, such as progressing in 
career, reexamining one's work life, adjusting to the realities of < 
Work, preparing for retirement and expanding aVixjutional intere.sts. 
di.sengaging from paid work to search for new achievement outlets. 
There are many factors in our environment now that indicate the 
probability that those later periods in the career cycle have both 
individual and stKi^l significance at least equal to Career entry, and 
consequently callini for suitable educational services. It is impt)rtant 
as well to recogni/Athat the. numbers of people, in those age groups 
will pro*p()rtionately iV-reas^.' , ' 



TMChabl* Mommts 

As has been implied, the profile of learners participating in commu- 
nity col|<;gejs is changing to more nearly match the developmental 
.stages—though there is a good distance to go in the later^tages. If 
community colleges can learn how to relate well to those 'fcachable 
moments," a multijplying effect is possible. In/vhat are usually short 
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pcruHis of cortiacl with ihe college it would be possible to point the 
direction of attention toward learning opix)rtunities that are available 
in a multitude ol jjllaces in the community beyond the confines ot the 
college, Some educational institutions have fostered a **depcnd- 
ency'"* trait in their clientele. It you want it, you must come hfre to 
get it. It*fi available howhere else. We will decide how it is sefvcd 
and packaged. We will read it to you. WITwill tell you; Here is how 

,you should do it. What if it were our aim> on the other hand, to 
promote in each of our clients as siH)n as possible the capacity to be 
selt-pro|>clled, self-directed, seU-iaughtv and to be aware of the 
abuiulant aids to learning m his or her environment-? » 

Both psychological and anthropological findings suggest that 
lifelong education is not only feasible, in that intellectual capacity 
persists throughout lite, but that' educational systems need to be 
aK)rtlinated to this rhythm ot development in iritellectual tiinction- 

• ing/' The community college is responding through its opan admis- 
sions stance, initiatives taken in relating to other community insti- * 
tulions, and flexibility in(^t)4e, place, and time of services offered. 
However, ileterrenft^do exist, and witl be referred to in later chap- 
ters, . * \ . 

"Jl hcre arc grounds For believitiK that adults are perfet'tly capable of 
IvurninK throughout life, and there are also K^^^unds (f}r believing that 
it is increasingly intpo^ant that they aetually^do mi/ * 

Large numbers of people beyond the conventional college age 
years are participating in educational activities. That fact has not 
been fully acknowledged iri institutional plans, programs, and poJi- 
>cies. A letter from a concerned president describes his discomfort at* 
assumptions used for plarinin^ purposes: 

Reienily I had the privilege of hearing Karl Cheil speak to the point ^ 
of continuing change in the r'cli^'tioriship between the s^ate and higher - 
education. During the presentation, attention was given to the qudi- 
f liq|n of changing enrollment patterns. 

Although most o\' the discussion was exceedingly relevant, when^lhe 
enrollmeht question was addressed, I fell isolated as most community 
college presidents might. Projections cited are, or appear to be, based 
on (he 18 to 2 1 or 24 age ^)up exclusively. With a real life situation 
of a Mudent kxly having an average age of 26 and only 30% of the 
students under 2 1 yeirs of age, I must be ,skeptical about the general a 
conclusions drawn regarding enrollment projection data through the ' 



The rcasi>n tor my writing, then Is theiv developc^a or bang devfl 
oped a set ot data and projections nttlecting the vonVplele coinnu^iity 
A>llege model enr*>flments ' Possibly I have inissed^soinc work or 
am revealing the thnuiesN ol my le^eaitlK but nothing Tuts been tound 
in this aica. 

* . • 

When I hear ah>ut the pi)sition taken by some state otticials which 
api'icars to am couiUer to opp*>rtunities tor Utelong leanung, en 

r counter hnliis m^x^seii on degav enrolhnents. yet see people deter-' 
mmcd t*1i^grow m their jobs thn^ugh the community college and mc*e^ 
senior citi/ens who want, hesUatingly, to take the oppi>rtumiy they 
never had before, the strong need tor an eim)llment model that can be 
driven by some ot these considerations aiises,^ Without such a model 

^ and supiH>rtive data, I am unable toettectively communicate with key 
decision nuikers, bi>ard Ynembers. legislators, and_ state administra* 
lors Wc can say lh;U ourr enrollment piH>l is enormous but there 
seems tt> be liltle da^a to shi>w precisely how vanons segments of the , 
populatu>n Have rvs(H>nded to us and how tliey might respond in the 
future 

Again, inv ijuesiion Is Ihere a ginnl iuihIcI available or is this some- 
thing which reuuires considerable work, attention and lunding,^' * 

My answer \i> his last question was, "Yes. considecable wofk is 
requii*Oil',*' although in some areas there have been substantial 
changes in ways tv> project enmllments. For example, in some states 
postsecondary projections art now based on populatton aged 17 and 
oyur rather than '^collc^^-age/' In a irumbcr oT coipmunity college 
districts, estimates of future enrollments are related to a percentage 
of the total population of the district rather than the numbci; of people 
in the immediate post-high schiX)l years. (perhaps one tiixi of seven or 
eight v>t population 17 and over). But there arC many yiHiables, One 
of the most crucial is that of Vi'hat happens when «ur educatjonal 
enterprt^se is built no longer on tl)c a,sslMnf)tlon of a terminal point to 
education.^ , ^ 

• IxiHUird W(HHlcock, then president of th(i^ United Auto Work- 
ers, ti)ld the American Association of Community and iuniiTr 
Colleges ttuit llie unions would be bringing educational enierprist; to 
the bargaining tables. . 

We feelor hope that either the time has come or must coine 
shortly when blue-ci^llar and whiti;-eollar workers should .bvnettt 
fmm the opportunity to break away fmm the daily grind without 
having to. walk the bricks or $tand,in unemployment lities; that they 
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slumkl be fa*e to go back to schiH)!. or up to college, or to write a 
biH>k about the lite ot a worker, or whatever Such workers, we 
beheve. need lo unwind, or aMiew their enthusiaNm, or strike out in a 
new direction, or improve their skills as much as any jrollcgc 
^. protessoi'." 

OM«r Ameriqans / !^ ^ 

' And what ot older Anicncans whi>se oppimunities were limited 25 
, or 40 years agi) when community colleges and similar institutions 
wea* not available? I am reminded of a statement by vSamuel C, 
Brightman, director ot education services tor the National Council 
of Senior Citizens. He said the chaimian of the appR)priations 
conunittee of the House of the Arizona state legislature offered the 
opinion that retired people iu*c meaMy using the College system as a 
|)l^ce to go. **Those that are alaady rctia:d, my GihI, they re using 
it as a bt>bby . ' 

Bright man reports that the unpaid lobbyist for the Ahzoi^a 
. (\>uncil of Senior C'lti/ens made the following response to the 
legislator: . ^ ^ • 

senior ciii/ens resent the implication that thea is nothing new or 
useful tor older Ainericans^'io leam. Shouldn't we have thp oppor- 
tunity to imprx)ve our understanding and participation in the life of the • 
community? The physical plants of the vast majority of colleges and 
universities in America wea built by the taxes and contributions of 
those who aa now senior citizens. Yet. as a gmup, they are the 

^ ^ ^ educationally deprived generation. One out of f\)ur never finished 
g^ade schiH)l. tmly one out of ten finished high school and probably 

I one out of a hundad finished college. They now ask that the cam- 

puses they built admit then without iuition. 

^ Biightinan amplifies the lobbyist's statcmetU: 

. wC entead the job market during the country's biggest depres- 
sion and many^of us started out with menial jobs at piH>r pay. We' 
adopted SiKial Security /A gtHxl nuiny of us found our way into 
combat zones in World War II and when we got back, we felt we 
* wea tiH> old to use the GI H'\l\ of Rights . We went baok to 
working and payingHaxcs. ^nd some of us still aa. So I believe it is 
»only simple equity ttt let us sample some of the fae education wc 
have pri>vided for others/ ■ * 

J A community college trustee writing to another trustee about 
justiticaliiMi titr education of older people inaintains»that the it^asops 



.lor involving ther« arc the same as Uiosc that justify piiivis^in of 
services lor any other.age grgup, "l do r\ot think we ne,p(l to find a^ 
^new rationale tojus'iifiy serving older Ainerjoans. Instead^ we need to 
more clearly ^mc^erstand v».hy the peiiple who come to us for services 
do so/* . ;■ • , , y 

* H^» "iaintained that education corubines with major changes in''' 
•the li|e paUems of y^^unger people to prepare them tbf the next stage 
Dtlilc. So it is with older persons. " ' ' ' 



. .• C'ollc^c-then is a period iTrwhilh through particip^^p' clasUi 
•seminars, 'in siKial aciiviticf. and study. th«^ persim' wITt gcncr-, 
. knowledge of the world as it cjiists tor him at that time and dcvcl«^< 
- his own manner ol coping with'thc world in which he finds himself, 
.financially. stK-ially. intellcctuaHy and roiHantieally. His* involve- 
^ , . 'inenun education nils h)s mind.wirti possibilities and chalMngcs \uh\ 
to draft if course for his grsorial immediate future.^ Persons in their 
.sixties often lind.thenrsc'llcs in. a situation which is almost iden-. 
" ■ . tleal. ... , • ■ - -•. 
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Another driving tprce toward adulj Icamhig is the 
lesccncA. A'UNiiHCO paper ThMes: '••The intTtfascll. ... v,, 
knowledge ancf thp incrSlismgfy- rapid obsolcstfcndb ot^whal is 
jearnt'd makt^jt 'impossible to restrict learning, wThty pcpod of 
sch(H)ljng. and compel the individual (o suppkciient and rehCW his 
knowledge thfpughQul his life. . .•'" \^.- 

Physicians hiivc bc(j6we aware of that needy Plmioians regisi;'^ 
K-red under th^^^meric^n BiJard of^Family Practicij/are' required 
every seven yeUrs tu stan»>^r examinations which wiH test 'whether 
they are mainlining proficiency in their fields. Nineteen^ other 
medical gmups arc watching this ^§|||ppinent viosely,' with' the 
likylihiHxl that thfey'will impo,se Similar requirements. • . 

In addition to the number seeking. 6(jucation to kccp up ifl thei^r 
•fields, there are large numbers 'who >yant:educational services to 
make ir ilxissible'^for them to change iKxupations., "... thirty six 
percent of the Amcrltan populiition'between the ages of 16 and 65 is 
.In a career'ti-ansitioh statu.s-. ' • They arc unemployed and liH)king for 
work or they are^issatisfied with, a current jol? and considering a 
iiew career. Most adult,s iri transition are^ presdiitly employed ^nd 
wijsh to cither changb ficlds/or to move to highqr p()sition.s' in their 
present tiblds. Most of those in tran.sitibn recognitie that the jo.bs they 
" ... . 



want may not be^ open or that they m^y latHk the (^;teilcilUals and 
experience to quahfy. So they are enrolling in educa^iunal insytu-' 
\ tioris fo upgrade Iheir skills aiid to get new crede^^^ '^^ 

^ - A<lults without Fomicd Bduci^jtlon 

Many adults lire not invoiyed in educational' activities. In Il^hois 
there ure sohie three jjnillida'^ults without high s'chiK)l diploma^. A 
report troin New York Stalfc (ipv^als that ';neaply half of alUdul^s in 
Nfew York Slate have nped oV the bayJic educalijDnal and occupati^)nal 
skills which will e/iuKle' 4hem to cope with the demands ot con- 
/ teni|H^rary spciety . " Further: . • * ^ 

According ly the 1^70 census. New Y^rk State had approximutely 
.4>> niiliion adults agetr25 and older wi^h lesl^than a high sth^)l 
' Education. Ot ihese^ adults. 2.^.million^59. l4) had eight yean; of 
lewer (>nbnnal education. T^hc^^^ 

the Division of Continuing Kducation make up 47% ()f the state's I 
. • 4K>putution and aa^ classiHe«d as cUucutiiinally disadvantaged . . . In ' 
; ^ order to participate these adults nuist overcOmc^finaneial and- personal 
harriers which cura*ntly limit their participation ih these activities. 

Howard Bowen, distinguished educator-econi)niist, wmr is ot ' 
^ ihc^opinjon 'that for thOsSe who believe that higher education»has 
already been overdone in the United ♦S^ta^s, points' to suiprising/ 
. s()bcTij|r statistics* that the educational attainments of (he Atnerican 
pcoplc^rts rneager even tixlay . He also points (nit, however, that^the' 
.siluatioh'ivS slowly being rectif ied in this g^heratian: K 

In the population 25 years^of age ahd over there arc about 1 19 million 
fn^^ons. Of them, aboUt ^i itiillions have never becnl beyofid grad(i 
schwl and another IS millions hiWc^t completed high school. 
I hesg iWo grou^j^^make up 3rt pCrccrff; more; than a, third, of the 
" |X>puTatjon. Al the other extreme, 33 millions, or just over a quarter, 
liave* attended coUege. But only .18 iiull(ons,J*ewer1hun . 1 5 percent of 
, the iidult population, are college gradiildcs. 

^ * , • i . „ 

J 'Bowert says that if thiis is to be, indeed, a liation'orcducated 
IHjbplt^^aht^r'e is ncpU to in^^rcase the percentage of youths attending 
college ind to .t;nlarge the educational oppimunities for adults be- 
yond the Iteual college age: He says; This is a task of all higher 
^ cdiifjuUuin; but it is eHpecially the' re}i|>onsibility Vjf the comrtiunity^ 
• ^iJollfcgesVhich «re itriwenjw recruiters of newtleatners., b^th young 
and old. . ^ ^ ' " . 



Th« Dominant Fuiiictlon 

Many adiHts i«v deeply intereMed^in learning but want services that 
arc inttfnnal, g<Jured to their wor^^ or family schedules, readily 
available, practical, realistic, without' the Huvor of traditional 
. sch(K)ling. A|iparently some community colleges have been able to 
. meet those conditions, for "."conlinuing education for part-time, 
fbdulli students has become the doi^iinant function of the community 
•colleges" in at least one- large state, according to a siKnitlcant 
« study.'' ' . ■ \ ' ^ 

. *' researcher. Diirothy' KniieJl^ reports that the community 

college m CaKiornia is no longer viewed as an exteri.sion of, the 
secondary schotjis or as a "junior" higher educatiorV institution but 
' as "a uniquely A)mHiunity-ba.scd. pt)st.sccondary icwjtitution with the 
tloxibilily and K'sources, to meet the needs of all kinds of adult 
students." ~ ' . 

; ■. Partrtiine students now compri.se two-thirds of. the hcadcount 
enroUmcnt in the more than UX) commuiiify colleges of that state 

r They are described as: 

o 

^ m ■ ■ olillr smdttnt.s who cyme with their own objpctivcs relating to 
educational, career, and personal gniwth which often are aohicveU 
ouLside dtg^jje arid certittcate j)rotiram.s. They tend to enrwIL on an 
mtermittent ba.sis. that is.-skippihg .semesters and enrolling'ln othqj 
pstitution.s offering po.st.scetmdary programs. Although enrolled in 
coursers offered for credit, they .sotiietime.s foteg(%redits and grades 
on the gmurtd;^^ that they have no need lor ccrtHlcalion. Many already 
hold baccalaureate and advanced degrees but find courses in their 
local community colleges \<T>ich sati.sfy k wide range of individual 
inten?st.s. . 

StMUc -consternation was cau.scd by the knoell report becau.se 
,h.,.w"vcniefit cla.ssiflcation systems .seeitVed to iosv' some cixidibility. 

Categories loug relied upofv— drop-put. attrition, transfer, dfegree- 
V oriented-- require fresh ajjpnJaches to have any meaning iri tefniKof 

a chatiging clientele... ... * 

: . ■. V- ■ 

^ • ■ ■■ . ■ ■ - - .... - • _ 
'^As we.shull di.scuss in the next chapter, the legislative framework 
may q(4 fit the realities of the community college picturq. In some 
slates, however, new policy .statements recogn-i/c institutional 
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change. North Carolina has developed a clear-cut statement. The 
Coniini.ssion on (loals tor the North Carolina Community College 
System, after examining state needs and projected trends, presented 
six goals t^l^he large number ut community colleges in that state. 
INote the sfKcific reterenc.es to ' adult'' |X)pulalion and to manpower 
development, accessibility, illiteracy, ciiizenshij> skills', a\,ulturar 
renaissance, and use ot resources: . 

I 1\) uccelerHle North C-arolma s economic gro>vth and devel- 
opment through a dynanne. responsive, relevant and comprehensive 
man|H)wei trauung program 

2. To make education accessible to all North Carolina adults regard* 
less ot age, se^. siKioceSnomic status, or ethnic background, 

\. To eliminate dliteracy amoiig the adult population ot North 
Carolina. '^'^ 



> state's adult [X)pulation 



4. ro enhance the development oA-etiecti^e 4;iti/enship skills among 



S l o [)romoie and aid ml the develowliient of a cultural renaissance 
among the adult ()opulatioii o\ North cVolina. 
* ' • \ 

. i\ To achieve excellence in the (JtlectiVc and efficient use of all 
human and material resources avail^ibje 10^ the North Carolina Com- 
munity .Colj^ge .System. 

Iwidence that adults are capable of learning throughout lite and 
lhal it is increasingly impt>rtant that. they do so is impressive. 
Through an evtvlutionary process whi(;h accelerated over the past 10 
years, community colleges find that they have become pritnarily a 
flexible* educati??nal resource for part-time adult students ot all 
kinds. ... 

What do^e makt ot it .' Students who are older, eojnbining 
work and study, interested in 'a million ditfereni' things', ''dropping 
in'' as tamiiy. job, and other obligations pemul, rtJ»orting to the 
college a1 to the library as curiosity provokes and interest motivates. 
What do we^nake of it? How do we, view what is hap^Hjnipg? . 

Ainerica 'hi^vS unusual <>|)portunitids to build upon \#fmt is 
tiappcniryg/ Kore ther^ is no .sx^parate, .selt-conlained eneiave^of 
educatiofi dutached trom tbe communities' lite and pro^lemKMhe 
kind of enclavcAvluch has brought violent revolution to societies less 
adaptable Hire is an educational enteJF|)n.se which bceomeji* more^ 
and more iiUcrtu.sed witir life's (Tlher ii$C!anifigf ul acti vittes. 



"I^eariiers of dirTvnnt a**??* and stuK*^ would also be allowed to learn 
xide hyj<ide, ^ that special kinds of inter>leiiriiihK between K^nerationN 
• would (HTcur. ■ ■ " . • • I 

. . At a contcrcncc itJ Washington, D C. a shtm titne ago, I shared 
the .platlonn with Maggie KuHn who heads up the Gray Panthers. 
^•Nj^Jnty-two years ot age, at that time, mid itH)kitig over her granny 
glas5!«S-yt the audience, Maggie Kuhn sfx)ke of the Values ot com- 
Humity colleges in roducing chasms between-age groups. She de- 
cried age-segregiited institutions that apfwar to be developing in our 

.scKMOty. She looks u|H)n young and old as natural partners; they need 
each other Ami she suggested that a nevi/ kind of extended family 
could Ik- set up in the learning cotwmunity of the community college 
with lines going out into 'titcNiurroiAiding area from that college 
setting. She sptike of the needXir learning that'coujd retiH)l and 

jvncw'for a new undei-standing lY life, and of the advantages of 
education for new roles and rvsptmsibilititj^ iiVer the "playtime" 

Tltwcept of the ret ited years ♦ 

To R«duc# Ag« Di¥lslons 

There ttu\$ be serious generational convicts in the Unitcd»States 

unless- ways aa* found to ea.se the dependency role of' a rapidly- 

growiitg^sector of our {xipulahon and to reverse tffc age-segregation 

trend. keferen»;e has beeti made previously to thv Silver-Haired 

Legislature in Uorida and its {xilitical power. .Young people whdse 

pay deductions for'SiKial Security take an ever larger part of their 

pay checks could (xissibly sec those contributions not .so much as 

dqH)sits towacd Iheir own retirement but rather as compul.sory pay- 

nrents to support a growing leisure class. Self-irvtere.st of the pro- 

"ducers cijlild \i*ry well come_intp .serious contliet with .self-interest 

ol^jMirsoiis who lin^' HTOrt signed" by siK-iety. and .sometimes by 

. . their own jK'rceptions. to non-productive roles. As Maggiff Kvhn fias 

■\rp^Wftt4<d out, ei^cationarin.stitution.s could help rcdtice the chasms. 

^ ' A comnfunity college trustee comments in a tetter along u 

.' ;liinilar vein: ■ . ♦ . v. *• . 

•■ ■ ,. _ I . ^ 

• . : . . there is a irciul" toward steering older people; away trum the 

niuinHftvam of whatever is going (mi when in im they should be 

bry|||d;ht more directly into -the mainstream. Rather 4hun fftitting Ihcm 

ouui) pasture, we shoukf bring them into the clu.ssriH)m in ull areas/ 

•I'hey will benefi'f intellectually and the yoanger siudcnt.s\v|ll ficncfit 

..aji.well , . . If we arc taki;ig eoursos into factories where people 

■, ^. / ■ • ■ ■ • ^ 



■ * ■ , • \ 

work, urc wc also taking thorn into housing tor t|ie elderly where 
pcopk are retired? It we are actively recruiting high school graduates 
are we also actively recruiting persons who may not have been in 
high schiH)| lor forty years'? 

ItAve develop coursed tor women entering the world of work, do we 
develop courses tor people leaying ihe world ot work? It we develop 
courses tor people beginning their married Jit'e and child rearing, do . 
we develop courses tor older people facing widowhixxl or the need to 
• with serious prolonged illness? 

C hanges are taking place. Art Buchwald nottd something that 
struck him as quite dittercnt when he gave a conimcnccment address 
at a community college. Usually the proud parents arc in the audi- 
ence aitd applaud af> their sons mid daughters walk across the stage to 
receive theifr diplomas. At this institution, he rep^)rtcd, the sons and 
daughters and grandchildren were in thc'audience and they cheere 
as their parents and grandparents got the diploma and ih^ president' 
haiklshake. ^ , 

H««<1 to Motivot* 

Special efforts are required if education is to truly span the gener- 
ations. Patricia CYoss reports that research data reveal the socialized 
perception that learning is for. young people. **The,fceling of being 
t(H) old to learn increases steadily with age until it beeomes a 
comnu>n barrier tO educatii)n for older people." On the other hand, 
the age factor rs more likely to be perceived as a barrier by those 
who have never participated in continuing education than by. those 
whi) have. H participation by older people in learning activities y 
judged to be a niatter of siKictal importance as well as individual 
benefit,' educaUonal institutions can fmd ways to greatly increase the 
numbers of older |eiM"t)ers. Ihey have done that with minorities, 
athletes, bright/students, women, and refugees/The major barriers, 
re(K)rts Dr. Cross, to group participation of the elderly arc inotiva- ^ 
tional in the sense that many contend that they are too old, lack 
energy, or ai'e not interested^in further education* LiKation is also tf 
serious problem for the elderly. * ♦ 

* Motivations -are sjiiscx^ptiblc to change. In Swedeti, studies- 
showed, as they ha^ elsewhere, that the people pUtticipating in * 
adult learning ^ictivftfes are primarily ''the already relatively well- 
educated young ofits.'* '' Since the tniddle of the I960's there has 
been discussion about how to achieve a better balance Ln tbc nation^ 
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between educaiion aiiu)ng adulis and youny people. National pol- 
icies were adopted lo lessen what was described as an existing gap in 
education between the generations. Up lo ten years ago, aduli cdu. 
cation was nddressed primarily lo people. who t(H)k the inlialive in 
.denmnding educational opportunities. Then it was recogni/ed that 
more ktivc recmitment methods were required to awaken an Inter- 
est in education among certain categories of adults. The largest 
parget ga)up consisted of older people with six or seven years of 
primary !*chiH|ling who had never enrolled for any further education. 
Their needs were addresscid through study circle programs, some- 
times in combination with courses organized by folk high schcK)ls, 
municipal and national adult schools, educationar broadca.sts com- 
bined with corrcspt)ndence courses or study circles, or in conjutjc- 
"tion with labor market training and^trad^ union courses, h was 
discovercil that the strong commitment to adult education tended to 
widen ttiie'edui?;jitii)nal and training gaps between i)eople rather than 
to narrow |p?fiv% ' , , i 

Now new cJiforts toward outreach are being extended and col- 
lab<^niti|fj encoiiriiged among agencies and organizations in adult 
cducatiolffe. -Outreaching" activities show favorable results. During 
the three year5^)7.S- 1078, 10 educational a.ssociations participated 
m such projeclf in housing areas. More than I. 1(K) callers listened to 
and talked jivitfc I.M).(KK) persons about their rights and possibilities 
^ adult ciliication; As a result, about 2().(KK) of them began educa- 
tional wf>rk. The main purpose of the activity was to infomi people 
with low basic education ah<)ut their rights and po.sslbilities of study. 
^ecruitme^H was a subsequent matter. Bxpertn\entation has led to 
the conclusion that outreaching activity should be a natural and 
lieriulmenl clement in adult education. The Swx'dish experiment is in 
line with the concliisions of Cro.ss that Mack of infonnation becomes 
the. new barrier, operating to exclude tho.se who might stand to 
benefil most from new kinds Of learning opportunities. ' ' 

There is gixKl reason' to believe that an effective means of 
providing information is through existing networks of organizations 
in which the (vrsons to be contacted are already involved. 

FamUy Study Cuts Across 

Tremendous stress experienced by another social institution provides 
unparalleled opfwrtunities to bring together '^learners of different 
ages and stages." Urgency of family problems is increasing nation- 
wide. Recent reports indicate that nearly ail of oUr fntin: human^ 



service system is remedial, rather than preventative, and that it 
adviKates preventative fiiethiKls ot handling taniily crises in order to 
reduce the need tor expensive renifedial help. For ^an Francisco 
^fc't)ininunity College District this is not a new matter! Over the past 
20 years, progrmns have been ottered to help people understand 
theif res}X)nsibilities as parents, their children's needs, and have 
provided valuable instruction in parenting skills. A recent report lists 
the lollowing programs: 

Preparation tor Childbirth 

(Lama/e) 
Pa^nt Participation Preschools 
Parents of SchiK)l Age Children 
Parent in (he Business 

Community . 
Fanuly Daycare Training 
Parents of Children in Foster 

Placement 
Parent A'hi Id Development tor 

Incarcerated Women 

''Parenting is the most dittlcuh and leas( valued-occupation," 
according to (he program director at the San Francisco college. 
I'unher: 

♦ 

., Training in parenting skills is desperately needed because ot chang- 
ing' siHjioklgical factors such as the increased numbers of women who 
are divorced, working or single parents or those who are parenting In 
a blended family situation. With these new family situations, parents 
have requested help in understanding developmental processes, so 
realistic expectations of child behavior can help them guide and assist 
their children to become productive members of siKiety, With these 
understandings, the entire community benefits. 

In 1^)77 78, parent education programs in San Francisco served 
rrtore than eight thousand students, and almost that nunjbcr in 1978- 
7^), even with a cut in budget. Many of the programs in volye parents 
ami their children. Classes often serve as signitlcanpupport systems 
to a^w mothers or those who nmy be having difficulties with 
children. ♦ 

The importance of the aduiescent y^^ is getting new attention. 
Urie Hronfenbrenner has desnibed the^ffp)rtance of that period and 
the problem of age-segregation as it relates to that part of a person*s 

00 ■ 



Parent/Infant IXwelopment 
Paamt/Ghild K>evelopment 
State Preschwl Project 
Effective Parenting/ Adolescent 

Development / 
Single Parenting r 
Foster Parent Training 
Campus Child Development 

Center 

I 



lite. In response lo the question, "What age ilAyou feer is most 
critical tor the developnient of hun>an potential?,^e sajd: 

I was once asked the same i|uestion . at a Senate hearing. I knew I 
was expected to say the first six years, but I said the junior-high- 
schtwl years instead. Nowadays they're thc.niost critical in terms ot; 
the destructive effects on a young person's development . . . this 
youthful stage is just as critical as the earlier childhtKxl stage.' Both 
are entry points into the problems of people not caring, Right now, 
>hc junior-high-school is often a disintegrating, alienating world. You 
• can get competent, able, compassionate kids coming into that 'sy>-- 
teni. and junior high "can turn them into kids oui of Urd of the Flies. 
.lunior-high-schtx)l usn't just segregated from different ages, but from 
almost everything about s<x:iety . , junior hj^h is one of the most 
i.solated institutions we have, and that's dangerous. The main reason 
for the unsafe and increasingly vandalized culture of junior high is 
that thcrc are . . no challenges or real responsibilities. Lack of 
responsibility is a real pri)blem. The inutility of childhood in America 
i.s a striking fact, We don't let our children db anything important. 
They're useless because we have made them ascless. They have np 
experience in being resjxinsible for other human beings. 

* 

Staff of the parent education program say that, although the 
values ofour'culture are being blamed, "it is not impossible to begin 
to turn the situation around by increasing parent^' awareness of the 
critical role they must play in helping the adolescent to arrive at a 
value system that is humanistic, caring, and responsible. " 
' Obviously education of this kind is not effective if it is con- 
ceived as limited to the community college classrxwm and laljora- 
toi^. There are grcat advantages and po.ssibilities when the college is 
perceived to be part ot' a community network which surrounds the 
family: schwls, recreation centers, health agencies, neighborhood 
organizations* Employers,. siK'ial agencies, and the myriad of other 
institutions that cut acro.ss age lines and intluence individual and 
community development. The- strongest kind of case Can be made 
tor the value of parent education programs. A most perplexing ques- 
f9)n is why that fact is not more obvious to those whose responst- 
^ bility it is to organize such programs and to th.osie who authorize the 
necessary support. ' ' 

On .second, thought, that is not really the most perplexing ques- 
tion. One of even greater importance is that of— how we assess a 
need? Who assigns importance? Does a 50-year-old man need a 
course in ethics or philo.sophy? In ordering of pruritics, would he 
rank higher ()r lower the young woman of 18 who ^'needs'' a course 
in calculus, or a mother and father who seek learning for more 
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etTective 'partMUingV" How do we validate a rieed? On the bpis of 
the individuaKs declaration or a judgnient made by some other party 
or agency? Is a program to prepare for employment of greater need 
than one for the more creative utnli/ation of leisure time? Are 
'credit** courses of greater worth and hence xnore representative of 
real needs than ^non credit*^^ courses? As v/^ move more in the 
direction of inter-learning bet\veen the generations a differtnt scale 
'of values will be required. 

''LeuriiiiiK and lMt^y^, which have drifted apart, «i(and in ne^d of 
'reliUcKration.* Thv educatioital structures rirquirvd to achieve (hi.s 
Koul will involve learning not only (hrou};hou( life, but in all aspects of 

Reintegration of jcarmng and living will come as our view/)f 
the learners rises bcyoiul the campus and its "studchts" to the 
people of the community, the potential learners— their problems, 
conditions, aspirations, poj;sibilities, and resources. This does not 
represent a new direction for many community colleges. To provide 
an effective teaching-learning process for the remarkable divijrsijy 
of human talent seeking its services, it is essential to kmw/ the 
communities in which the students live, to i|nderstand their rtx)tagc 
systems. People, students and teachers alike, move off camiius and 
into the communities to gain that understanding. Relationsjfiips are 
forged involving health, housing, recreation, commur)ity action, 
family life, political movements, c*mploymcnt services* libraries,.' 
day-care centers, museivlus, l^bor unions, and churJfics.^TFUreol- 
leges are changed b^ ne\v clienteles, at\d an essentia/and significant 
change is that of the transition of an iniltitution from a state ot being 
.Set apart to a condition of meeting people where they arc, spatially 
and educationally. I ^ * 

As. has been indicated bcforcy; however, our terminology is not 
up-to-date and 'in line with our arfiniiations. We fHjffsist in apply inl" 
somewhat denigrating terminology to a majority of the leanhir^. 
They are called part-time students, u term whi^h carries ati tmplica- 
tion that they are somcNvhat less worthy than ^lill-time students»--ijind 
the tmth is that now, in tenns of public financial %ippiirt, they seeni ' 
to lie. The tenii insinuates that,.sompwJper^ al^flg the line ihe^y rifust 
have missed Ihe boat. Similarly, ^*part-time" faculty GOi^yoys^an 
inferioc status. Such labels don*t fit the mission. ^ ■ „ , ; : 

.Some of the most effective leachirtg^ will btiLjlohe by **pro- 
fe.ssor-(5raaHtioit?ers. " Having ^ichicved compctentji? inJheit jirufciSTf 
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•• sion. in industry, in their trades, in. business, in government, in 
s(Kial organizations, they continue to practice and to teach One 
Mssible resuh- less likelihixia (U—yeslcrday's personnel" teaching 
(■ yesterday's equipment." - 

Bdnging th« Ports Tog^th^r 

Why docs it seem so difficult to establish a working relationship with 
other organizations in the community that affect the quality of life 

• and that contribute toward the development of human potential? A 
force as strong u,s gravity. seems to operate to pull us back to home 
base and the wamith and security of "holne folks.'' Education does 
not stand alone in less developed countries.. A "sectorf' approach is 
used which encompasses training and human resource development 
m related fields, such as agriculture, industry, health, nutrition, and 
public Service. Education is perceived to have "multiple intersec- 
tions with almost every facet of national development." Experience 
in developing societies may make it possible for us to see that oneuf 
institutionalized education's major mistakes has been to stay on 
campu.ses— ^-ducational enclaves jdistant from interaction of people 

• m the cities, on the famis. in group life, family life, and govern- 
ment. The community college gives some evidence of turning tffat 
process around. 

Alan Pifer. president of the Carnegie "Corporation and a 
distinguished American leader, said inia keynote address to the 
4itty-1ourth annual convention of the American A.ssociation ^)f 
Community ai>il Junior Colleges i^n Penary i<^73: . 

' Other institutions will have a part to play, of course, but I .sec the 
community college as the essential leadership agency. Indeed. I'm 
giiing to make the outrageous suggestion that community colleges 
should stsirt thinking about themselves from now on only secondarily • 
as a sector of higher education and regard as their primary role 
community iej|dership . . Not4east. they can become the hub of a 
network otiin.stitutions and community agencie.s--the high schixils. 
^ • industry, the f;hurch. voluntary agencies, youth groups, even the 
. prison system and the courts— utilizing their educational resources. 
• j>nd, in turn, becoming a resource for them. 

. . The focus is on pcople-^people in the community. A coopera- 
tive ettort m San Diego illustrates the essential orientation. In the - 
heail of^ an economically deprcss^sd area, the community college 
(IKstrict, 'in C(X)p^ration with city, Coumy. and federal governments, 
has builv^an Educational Cultural Complex which provides voca- 
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lional training, basic and academic education, career Oounselihg,. 
child development programs, a community theater, a food service 
facility, and other community-oriented functions. It is desigrrcd as 
an adult community center. The city of San Diego has built a branch 
of its public library system in the coinplex. Ilie complex serves as a ^ 
;\)ne-stop" adult centet%>r meeting the needs of the southeast San 
l^iego community and its citizens in a creative, innovative way i^^i^ 

Emphasis on P»opl* 

Comnuinity colleges are sometimes called 'Teople Colleges,'' and 
**l)eiiUKracy's Colleges/' and ''Opportunity Colleges." Whatever 
the tcnn used, they connote informality, accessibility, practical 
appn)aches, a cHH)peratrve stance, and high value placed on indi- 
vidual and community development. The point of beginning an3 
continuing reference is the learning needs and interests of the 
people, not the syllabus, the b!iK)k, the course, the professor, the 
institution. This outlook can integrate living and learning. A very 
simple set of statements can describe this point "of view. 

1 . We Ux)k at people. 

2. We see educational needs. - 

3 . We seek to meet some of those needs . 

4. We do not seek to meetvall of those neiedis. » 

5. We are aware that other resources are available. 

6. We seek to stimulate an awareness in learners oPall of the 
resources. 

7. We work with other resource providers in identification of 
needs . ■ * 

8. We. work with other providers in making resources Vftible 
and attainable. 

9. We observe that human development is lifelong. 

10. Human development involves learning. 

1 1 . Learning which is lifelong can benefit from eduCatioti. 

12. The coftununity — a collective of individuals — iiLso will 
benefit. , ^ 

Our aim is to develop a community of learners. The qualities 
sought are independence, self-reliance, and c(X)peration, not a con- 
dition of dependency upon ah educational (nonopoly. The outlook 
propcJjied is optimistic* U speaks of resources, awareness, learning, 
human jdevelopment, and the^nefit of education. Learning is per- 



< ccMved as art essential element in living. Community a)lleKes are a 
Mively deyek)pment^^ ail educational movement that has evolved 
rcnmrkuble |X)tentiaf to t;ike through to the next, era ot educa- 
tion -Ipii, adult education to litelohg education. But the "move- 
• meni tcqmrcs careful handling. The life can be squeezed out of it 
Not that the lifelong learning surge will be defeated. It will prevail 
m tiiMvV But whether community colleges will have a big piece of the 
actum «nd whether they will exercise their potential toward accelw- 
atmg dcyelopmcnis. (hat is the qoestion,. Will community,colleKes 
continue in .sensiflVe and perceptive ways to shape themselves to 
ineot eiilergnig mdividual and community needs ' It is that stance 
which has brought ho little success to date and only thai, stance 
which guarantees a future; ' 

The critical question, then, facing ^x)Jiey makers and edaca- 
lonal leaders is-What part does the communitv college niav in the 
leimuMf>.societ\oftheHO's:' 
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In these pages I have been sketching a picture of the possibilities 
antf promise of the community college. PUt in general terms as 
such statements need t<^ be, I envision its mission to encourage 
and facilitate lifelong learning with community 'as process and 
prcKluct. In doing lhat, one of its primary functions is to aid those in. 
the comnuinity who want-to learn how to secure certain basic neces- 
sitie.s. Among the.se: housing, health, employment, food, and citi- 
zenship rights and fesponsil?ilities. And it needs to do more than 
that— to be creatively wcupied with the community, perform a Vital 
function in an integrated system of community .services. Instillation 
ot a tmc .sen.se ot comnuinity is the airn, a condition where people 
can leani to coninumicate, where there can be a scn.se of connection 
and interchange of thoughts and ideas. 

community colleges reveal traits that forecast a crucial h)le 
in the establLshment of American education upon such concepts as 
the tollowing: ^ 

•I ,, 

, \, An educational organization in which all citizens have ac- 
cess to education at a lirne when ihcy feel the need of such 



access, and u'nder circumstances 'in which they find the ex- 
perience congenial and stimulating. 

2. Adults are capable of learning throughout life and it is in- 
creasingly important that they actually do so. 

t 

3. Learners of different ages and stages should be allowed to 
learn side by side so^hat special kind* of inter-learning between 

^•jgenerationjf can (K'cur. 

4. r: Learning and liying, which have drifted apart, stand in need 
of'-^/reintegfation/' The educational structures required to 
achieve this goal will involve learning not only throughout life, 
but in.'all aspects of life. 

To what .extent docs the broad stroke picture described above 
depiijt existing educational policy as well as current perceptions and 
goals* of legislntocs and state level officials? Frank conversations 
with public oftlcials in several states lead to4he impression that 
substantial differences exist between the views proposed and the^ 
current state of legislative perceptions and polities. 

¥rhcit If thf istatf Iiit#i#it? 

Why should we -be concerned to any great extent about legislative 
attitudes and the ^views of state-level officials if the community^ 
college destiny is so interwoven with the local scene? The answer to 
that* question can be found in developments over the past 10 years 
that reveal the strong hand of **economic detcrminis;n/' The dffect 
has been to shift, m large part, the dctcrminaticyi of the fortunes of 
this institution from the local to the state 4evel. A state official in 
Caljfomra described that process as he saw it unfold there. In gen- 
eral, what he reports holds true for many other states. Here is the gist 
(M what he sakl. . * 

The traditional expectation of the community college role in 
California was toprovide open access to students moving intb higher 
education .systems. One of the significant p()licy statements with 
Yegard. to the community colleges was found in the master plan 
adopted in l%0. Litt|(K was indicated then about the role of the 
institutions other thaa that they should be open door and related in 
> their functions to the University of California, the California state 
universities and coUcgeti/iindihe private institutions. 



The next major policy stage was brought into being in the late- 
I96()'.s through the act which established the-Bdard of Governors of 
the California community colleges: Tjed to it was^the issue of kK-al 
control. At'^that time, the state was contributing otily about 35-4() 
percent of the funding for operat ions . the test came from IjKal taxes , 
the generation ot^which was the responsibility of local boards. In 

• effeft, through the late '(AVs and early 'TO's the commiinjty colleges 
were benignly neglected by the state , left free to pursue \v,hi»tever 

• course they chose. ' ^ «. 

The institutions then entered a {)criod of rapid expansion in'thq- 
early I07()'s. They became involved in many new areas of activi- 
ty— the reentry of women, programs for older persons, and applied 
vocationaj programs without participation or interference from the 
. state capital. There we're two events, however, that eventually 
brought these institutions into sharp focus iji Sacramento. The first 
had to do with adult educittion. It was not until about May, 1973, 
that people at the state level saw the big jump in ADA (average daily 
attendance, the factOI upon which state financing is based) which 
resulted to a great e?)tent from the 'growing move of community 

• colleges into the adid^ field. Some high, government officals were 
critical of some of the courses that were being taught. A limit \vas 
placed on enrollment of retired people and an attempt was made to 
avoid fiscal incentives which would encourage further developments 
of this kind. , 

By this tiniie about 45 percent of funding was provided by the 
. state, though local control pertained. The Commission on Post- . 
secondary Education was charged to study the financing of these 
institutions. Then Proposition 13 hit and totally changed the picture. 
As l(K'al taxes were reduced, state funds were required to maintain 
' community colleges. Currently, about 70 percent of the budget 
comes from the state and there are more state general fund dollars 
. going to community colleges than go to the University of California 
or .to the state university system. The community Gglleges are now 
the "major fund grabbers. " 

Yet. the president of the University of California bewails the 
fact that the university is losing its prestige as related to Harvard and 
Yale ^md the University of MicJ^igan. And when he talk.s altout the 
university, he is not talking only about Berkeley'and UCbA. He's 
Taikiftg about the entire university system; he waWs it to equal those 
other in.stitutions. 

So the state has reached a point \yhere it has k) have a say and it 
has to ask. What are community colleges? And what m they do;ng? 

» 
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The state needs to draw some lines. Wc have to ask what the state, 
priorities are in funding communily eolleges."^ 

A member ot the Board ot Governors of the Cahfomia Com- 
munity Colleges shared his -insijlits into ll^e prcKess of communily 
college evolution. It was his impression that the genius of these 
institutions has been in their adaptive qualities; often without 
deliberate planning. He described them as being in their adaptation 
like organisms in ti\e forest. Community colleges have moved into 
areas of interest to various publics. The question is. then, should the 
stale ratify these kihds of moves They are cost-associated, thus are 
of nuijor concern as governments attempt to control cpsts. What 
form of ailaptation- what fonn of growth — will be suppji)rted.or not 
supported? Until recently, the colleges could take the people who 
wanted to come. Now the legislature is asking — who are these 
people? Although there is tremendous support for the institutioiis, 
comnuitiity ci)lleges by and large are not understcxxl by the legis- 
lators. The solons arc more familiar with the four-year colleges. 

The persistin'gjssue appe'ars to be— 'should the state ratify 
these moves?* * 

State Go¥«rhm«i^t Also Changes 



We miss somcthifig very important in ouFstudy of community 
colleges, however, if^we assume that while these institutions are 
evolving state gpvemment remains unchanged. The J^ct is that state 
government has its own adaptive experiences to parallel those of the 
college, in a midwestem state, an astute observer who was identified 
with comn'h^iity colleges described it somewhat Uke this: 

Now we arc driven to a great extent by legislative attitudes 
toward us. The legislative staff is greatly expanded. In'the 
H>60's the l(Jgislature made biennial appropriations, but with 
the new constitution in 1970, they moved toward annual appro- 
priations and, in effect* now there is a full-time legislature. 
Their salaries have been increased. Now the governor can veto 
' on-line items or can veto reductions. Formerly, it was either 
, veto of not veto. You are halfway through the funding year, 
.sometihies, before, you know what the appropriation process is 
going to hold for you. Staff in the legislature has grown enor- 
mously. This was not the ease JO or 15 years ago. There has 
been a great change in the politics of this state. There arc 
professional lobbyists from many groups with their power" rent- 
ing )io some extent on the ihfoimation that they have at hand. 
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The legislative stall are eharaetenstically analytical. They arc 
^. aceustoinetl to cDinputer use and they talk in terms of'j^si- 
ertcctive systems. They are intent upon assisting the IcgisSors 
, to satisfy vas't hordes of people, lo try to make these legislators 
loi)k giHxl by cutting appropriations. Now, tix), there is a 
bureau of the budget in the; House and the Senate which has its 
own budget people. And there is a budget officer for the execu- 
^^iye w/ih hard-nosed analysts staffing the office. 

the other hand, they have a conmiunity college board staff 
of about 30 |1e(tple aii^^they are really not able to compete. The 
community colleges are not capable of doing it.* There is not a 
gotxl research function in the state available to community 
, colleges or m the institutions. They cannot relate well to the 
slate staff; so in effect, then, the slate staff are becoming the 
philosophers indicating the way to go. And unless we do some- 
thijig like those who driginally put the system together, we will 
not move. Question is, where can we find those entrepreneurs? 

As some unknown pundif*has put it, where you stand depends 
upon wftere*you sit. One fact is clear; two. changing social institu- 
tions, sjtjt^p government and community colleges, each having its 
own perV^^pTions h4{' accountability, are becoming increasingly 
interactive. \\ 

... __ 

Supportive dnd Inquiring AttihidM 

How do legislMoni'^nd state officials feel abou^commu^ity college 
change? What ire they (Concerned about? How do they view what is 
happening? ' ' ^' % • 

By and large they are supportive of the institutions. And al- 
though a few years ago it might have been necessary to have told 
them what I meant by cx)rninuni^y college^ that is no longer neces- 
sary. Legislators have mixed views of what they are and should be. 
but they are well aware of their existence. Said one of the senior 
i legislators, chainnan of a powerful c'omnilttee, *'Gommunity col- 
leges offer damn gcxxi education at that <eveL Tm very supportive. 
If you wanted negative comments, you came to the wrong man/* 
His opinion might have been influenced by his daughter\s successful 
experiences in a community college. Dther key legislators hold that 
the state is getting its money\s wortl) and that t|ie colleges' ''do an 
extraordinary job of^adjusting to community needs/* However, it is 
me question*if how' f adjustable" they shoijld be that is much on the 



minds ot the policy makers, These are the comments you hear. They 
have a common, theme — that ijt is time to examine community col- 
lege mission: /i, 

Can we contin)ie lo fund at an adequate level community colleges that 
have taken on such awesome ijesponsibilities? 

This state, like California, has just turned the conier on funding 
issues for education. State aid fot community colleges will need to go 
to 58 percent. Time was neveic:W)re ready for an examination of 
mission. f[ \ ^ 

There is a noed for extensive heiijHng»s on this whol^ issue to Explore 
the state's interest in adult education. There may be some pulling 
back or withdrawing. There will be more emphasis upon meeting the 
economic needs of society and preparing employment skills — more 
ernphasis upon academic educati9n as a means toward continuing 
education. 

The community colleges represent a good system. The state is getting 
gcKxl value, but at the same time'we will be engaged in the prot:ess of 
tightening things up. 

As we^ sh4ill see, the remarkable growth of community colleges 
and consequent need for public funds; the proportionate increase in 
funding from the state level stettiming from citizen antipathy to 
mounting property taxes; limitation measures on state budgets; the 
mounting costs of other social programs; the impact of inflation; and 
the changing demographic scene, are among the factors that cause 
legislators to assert: ''The state has reached a point where it^as to 
have a say and to ask — what are community colleges and actually 
• what are they doing?'' .\ ,4 • 

Aust#rity for tho Public S^ctoi 

Talk with legislators about the future of education and very soon the 
conversation is qbout money and the taxpayer's mood and responsi- 
bilities. Not only does inflation make it difficult to maintain the 
status quo\ but available fuqds have been liinited tn^Proposition 13 
in California and similar tax cutting measures in othel(^ states. Some 
describe this as an age of austerity for thii public sectol in which the 
emphasis is on what'we can afford to spend rather (ban on what our 
educational needs may be. Some taxpayers'; they observ6« feet thW 
we've already gone too far, that we have been serving wants rather J 



tha'ii needs, that it is the private sector >^ich should serve wahts. • 

What can we afford is a common refrain. "With tight re- 
sources, increasing questions are being raised ais to whether we can 
afford to implement that ideal—every American has the right to 
education." The legislator might feel that community college and 
adult land continuing education should be expanded but "taxpayers 
will ask if it is worthwhile." And how do you make a cost benefit 
case along those lines? What is it worth for a person to have some 
„ sense of satisfaction? 

\ In some states community colleges began their big growth 
simultaneous with the adoption of such measures as income taxes. A 
vast amount of money was available, say some of the intervie-wees', 
and new developments included not only community colleges but 
programs in mental health ^d other social fields. In the late I960's, 
"things really boomed." Now the bonanza is used up, was. one 
report, and "if the true picture were known the state is in the red and 
the county I am. fmm is going bankrtipt." So how do we prioritize 
the state's limited resources? Said one observer: * 

In the forefront of our attention as a result of coui> decisions will be 
problems in the fields of mental health and correctional facilities. 
We're going to have to ftjve some attention to those areas. Cor- 
rections and mental health have moved up in priority and as we look 
at what might happen to the automotive industjry with changes there 
and possible high. unemployment, the social service area might very 
. well be open-ended. So education, period, is not tlie highest priority. 

Sortie legislators are deeply concerned about public attitudes 
toward education and its support. They wonder how taxpayers feel 
about paying for "remediation" for Students who have already had 
and failed their opportunities in the schools at taxpayers' expense. 
They wonder whether the education community is as prudent with 
expenditures as it could be. 

"What will it cost," appears to be a significant question in the 
shaping of educational policy, ^or example, some legislative staff 
were of the opinion that voititional-technicat programs as well a^ 
^adult education mi^ht well be provided by the public schools rather^ 
than community colleges as a means of cutting state costs. On the ^ 
<ithcr hand, legislators several times proposed expanding the uni- 
v«rsity-parall^ or transfer programs because the costs, as they saw 
it, would be less for the taxpaye^ and the student if-studients. began 
their post high schcxjl educations'in the community college. ^ 
^ State legislators seem to be intercsl*d in the effect of comlnu- 



nity college services on the slate's fmuncial commitments, ;*the 
state's interest/* as it is usually put. It was indicated often that the 
college could do whatever it wanted with local resources. There is 
somewhat of a dilemma here, of course, inasmuch as#the trend is 
toward a prop<)rtionate decline in resources at the local leve^ and 
hence a shrinking of local determination. 

••On the other hand, community college personnel might take 
heart at the admissions of the members of a county legislature: *'The 
faculty and the students and the administrators have to j|;ealize that 
we don't live, breathe, ^and sleep oducatiun: We've got other things 
to think about and to do.'* |L 

State-level policy makers andj^cncy heads are thinking about * 
education and *nther things. ' A major factor in decision making 
will be that of the ordering of priorities in terms of financial re~ 
sources thai apparently have little prospect for gmwth. Legislative 
concerns include the necessity for consolidation and reaHocation, 
Cost factors figure prominently in the decision making process. In 
fact\ at this time, nothing seems to preoccupy legislators more than 
do f inancial matters. A college official noted: ' ^ 

The tax limitation proposal did pass here and ihis establishes 
parameters of growth. WcMI have to work wjth these. WeMI have to 
fight to hold what we. have. It^s hard to do thaf when the overall 
picture ivS one of decline. ^ 

♦ . ' .. 

winding Down.tho Apparatus 

Legislators, their staffs, and the agency personnel have looked with 
alanii at the charts and the graphs which show the declining numbers 
of youth coming out of the sch(X)ls over the next (|ecade and more. 
In one state, an official in the governor's office reported that in% 
elementary education 5(),(XX)-6(),(X)0 people are being lost anrtually . 
The decline is among people who would be .served .by the sch(X)fs ' 
and later by colleges and universities. Hence the inevitable rCsSult: a 
winding down .of the educational apparatus at all levels. ConsSe- 
quently, appropriation authorities expect that financial requirements 
, will not be as great. The aid formula which has been commonly 
adopted by legislators is enrollment-driven — the more sutdents the 
larger the financial requirements. Logically, the reverse is perceived 
also to apply — the fewer students, the smaller the fm^gcisjil require- 
ments. Attempts to try to change the argument now, tn the opintow 
of that state-level official, will, fall on deaf ears: 'There is a real* 
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pi)teiilial tor loss of priority for education in this state. T\\c enroll- 
nieni factor has been the key . * ^ 

At the time of this examination, enrollments in some post-* 
secondary institutions had already dropped, though the last of the big 
classes out of the senior high schools are only now being jj^raduated. 
In- one state, for example, a state university buHt to accommodate 
20,(KX) students had dropped from 22,000 to 13,500. Obviously, 
according to a state official, the institution encountered serious 
problems in its programming. The schmil is still maintaining as its 
iwJ^ the scKial sciences an^ education. It has not geared 

Ip^ffl^^ legislators considered community colleges to be in a 
.stroOgj^j^isition than four-year institutions in the face of declining 
enrol lihertts. ''^ 

**Why shouldn Inhere be a decline in the number of people 
• gOirig to conwunity c^leges since public school enrollments are 
. going doWn'^'' In a southern state that question was put by staff of 
HiHise .andjjeitate conunittt^s on education. 1 asked whether st;»te 
planning \yas taking into account frequent career shifts of the adult 
population as well as the growing nuittber of women entering post- 
\ iiccondapy institutions to qualiiv for meaningful employment. 1 
ref^xred to the large number ol* people in their late forties or e^ly 
fifties retiring frpni such fields as the automotive industry who 
ywafjled to work, who' found it necessary to supplement retirement 
benefits, and who consequently needed new job skills. I pointed to 
. ttie inc readied pi)pulat ion of older people with keen interests in 
learning activities who may not have had time, nor opportunity, for 
such pursuits earlier in their lives. The reply: **You\e got some 
gckxl points there. '- 

To summarize, policy makers and their staffs are directing their 
attention largely to declining numbers of school-age children and the 
implications thereof for college and university enrollments. Gen- 
erally, their perceptions are of children movirjg up through the 
sch(H)ls into cofleges and '*6ut to life/' The view is seldom broad 
enough to register the effect and the meaning of that population 
wave that has been passing through our institutions for the past 15 
years or so and continues to carry active educational needs and 
interests. 



Vimwd In Tiaditlonal Tmm* * ' ' . 

Education is sbmething for the young. That viewpofnt stilPappears to 

be dominant iimong state policy makers. Enrollees in community 
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^colleges are generally perceived to be 18 and 19 year-old youth. ' 
"You need to kriep reminding them that the average age is now 
beyond 27," said a legislative staff member, 

Not long a^o the new Downtown Center of San Francisco 
Community College District was dedicated. The facilities are.de- 
signed to serve .some 10.000 students who are represented primarily ' 
in the thousands of people who work every day m that city. The 
mayor of- San Francisco, speaking, at the televi.sed dedication cere- 
monies, congratulated the city on having such a fine new facility for 
"the youngsters." The fact is that many of those "youngsters" are 
in,thelr forties, fifties, and beyond. 

Moreover, the notion that it is the young who are primarily 
involved in education continues to condition federal as well as state - 
legislation. Testifying before the United States Senate ConH^itteeon 
Labor and Human Resources on "Alterh^itive Missions for Higher 
Education in the 80's," 1 tried to dispel the erroneous assumption — " 
upon which much ofNhe Higher Education Act is .based— that higher 
education serves mainly ^^to 22-year-old,, full-t}me students, en- 
rolled in liberal arts programs. The data show that only 51 percent of 
the postsecondary enrollments in the entire country are 18 to 24-ycar 
.old dependents. 

There are exceptions to the above generalizations. A prominent 
state "senator, a former Fulbright scholar, speaks of the 29 commu- 
nity colleges in his state as a blessing to the state and to the 
communities. 

♦ « 

They have served Functions attracting the non-traditional students, 
the housewives, the veterans, the dropouts. They provide a more 
supp<>rtive service, in my estimation, than other institutions, and ' 
. particularly are appealing to senior citizens and to those Who had not 
recognized the value of education when they were younger. 

There are three areas of communUy college piDgramming upon 
which a strong consensus exists: occupational, transfer, and re- 
mediation. Everybody seems to be completely in favor of occupa- 
tional education. From trustee to state legislator, this would seem to* 
be favored as one of the essential programs of community colleges. / 
Nationally, the enrollments in this field now surpass those in the 
transfer programs, which are also seen as important for community 
colleges to continue, particularly for those who otherwise woulrfnot 
have access to the college opportunity. Legislators oftpn appear 
. surftrised at the large, proportion of persons involved in occupational 
programs^ A county legislatuip, for example, had been under the 



impression that the focus ot , the college pmgram was on liberal arts, 
. which {hty saw as less than desirable because of the existence of 
other college programs in their area'. When they found out that 70 
percent of the students were in career programs and 30 percent in the 
libera! arts, they were aitiazed— -and they approved. Perhaps this 
situation tells us something about the need for better- communica- 
tion. The legislators .said there had been '.'a real hassle" op the 
budget during their last session, yet, had they known the institution 
was .so heavily oriented toward the occupational fields, their views 
might have been changed. They felt that the percentage of occupa- 
tional programs as related to the liberal arts was satisfactory. 

in general, .strong support continues for college-transfer pro- 
grams. In fact, it was suggested frequently that these should be 
strengthened. The current interest in all of higher education in 
career-oriented programs_.may have the effect of increasing commu^ 
nity college enrollments in lower-division courses. A number of 
universities, it was reported to me. are finding it necessary"to limit 
, the number qf students in such popular fields as science, computer 
applications, business management, engineering, heahh technolo- 
gies, public service administration, and mechanical engineering 
technology. Consequently, more students begin such programs in 
community colleges. ♦ 

The university-pdi'allel. transfer programs, are not impervious 
to the scrutiny of legislators. Some questions are being asked about 
their qualitf^Ih one state it was pointed out that when the commu- 

• nity college system was launched in '1957 that the central thrust in 
planning was "access." Now, it was stated, assessment is a major 
conc<?m, particularly in relation to how well students are prepared to- 
,tran,sfer to four-year colleges and universities. In that state, ques- 
tions of competence were under consideration with respect to both 
the entry and exit of community college students. Should high 

• schwl completers who had not scored well on the public school 
minimal competency tests be eligible for admission .to community 
colleges? And should there be« similar instrument developed for use 
in thd community colleges before the associate degree is conferred? 
Needless to say there were mixed opinions on both questions, and, it 
is t"afr to say, the integrity of the grading system in the community 

' Colleges w^s under question by the commissioner of education and 
legislators. There is unmistakable concern about the need to improve 
literacy at ajl levels— in the schools, the community colleges, and . 
the universities. ' . ^ , - 

If people arc not functionally literate upon leaving institutions 
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where ppe*»unmbly they were to learn thoSe skills, there is a ItKxly jif^. 
^ opinion t^hal says they stand in need ot remediation. It is poj^sible to 
fi/id that wijrd only in the most* recently published dictionaries, 
' lhoui»h it is currently in wide use. The word is related to the.verb and 
' noun ' remedy;" which includes such meanings as. Any medicine 
X or application which puts an end to dijiease and restores health;" 
^atyrt one.' that relieves, but does not necessarily end, a morbid . 

• con litionf/ ^'That which correots or counteracts an evil; a correc- 
/ live curp. ' In law, it is' the legal means to recover a right, or to 

pre\LMil, or obl;iin recfress for a wrong. Other meanings include: to 
cureVuilievc; corrcc^f repair. All of these trigger thoughts about why 
students cannot read and write and add aiaKsubtracl. 

Mmiy say corrective measures are needed. Others say the per- 
son has a hfiht to minimum ^'omfffetency. Regardless ot whose fault 
it might be, large numbers of people leave the elementary and 
seci')ndary .schools not having reached desired minimum levels of 
* p^^rfomiance in reading (or language ^s) and mathematics. Call it 
* / rejnediation or developmental education, state legislators and 
'^"^ agency Ijeads convsider the educational need represented to be an 
appropriate one^ for community college response. There is no great 
enthusiasm noted about such programs, but the necessity is ac- 
knowledged, pcr|iaps reluctantly, with the hope expressed that in % 
time the problem will be rectified in the earlier years of education. It 
is commonly perceived that remediation should not be the job of » 
' higher education, but as long as the elementary and secondary insti- . 
tutions are not doing it, then the community colleges should. 

Legislators wonder,* though, how long you can justify to the 
^ tuxpayi^rs the costs asswiated with such services, as one observed: 

T. 

Remedial programs in the community college are worthwhile. It's 
something they have to do, but it is difficult to justify that to the 
public when it comwuto matters of appropriations. They have already 
madejhcir resources available so people could learn these skills in the 
clenien^ry and secondary sch(X)ls.. Why should it have to be done 

• ' again at. the college level? How much' should ^you really do for a 

P^^rson?^ 

One of the most thoughtful comments about this problem in our 

* syciety came from a faculty member rather thah legislator and 
, needs to be heard by all policy shapcrs in the educational tleld. She 

• was of the opinion that students in the K-12 jfears had not been . 
taught to learn. As we discussed the implications of thrft fact for 

! lifelong education, she pointed out how the gap will contyiue to 
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widen between the "h^vos and-Havg-nols" in edacation jfjjfcoplcin 
those early^years are r^ot taiight how to learn. The. ekrly'SncieBcies 
lend to be tinnulative in CtTect. like barnacles on thAbottonf ot a 
boat. * ; ' ' ; . . ,\. 

• Beyond theso^ three |)rogranis. wcupational. university-paral- 
lel, and remediation, views ot legislators tend to scatt?!^. especially 
In reliction to funding passjblljties.- Undoubtedly there will be more, 
adult .cducatlon.and not as muo)ft ^attention to credit, said one official, 
bift it will be di fficult. tor jsonie people tj) appreciate this for purposes 
of funding: "I have no difficulty with the open access pipeline lo 
•cpmnmrilty colleges." said another, "with job-related programs., 
certificated pri)grams. and upgrading of^ob skills, but beyond that it ' 
becomesa veiy political matter," ^ S. 

Rec^e^Uion^l'type programs i art^i and crafts, and/'deyelpping 
tf)e facility' to jet along in society.' were described as worthwhile 
^ ities,bUt.||*is^ field remains.ah issue in the state." Other similar 
ilientij,wi^i^Aeard: • 




'I he GoverT»t>r aild the Legislature want to protect .the^ inte^jrity of the 
eyre cours<>S*:0f the general programs and the academic. They have a 
strong p^hion.otiij^is. • , ^' , . i • <• <■ 



' # If \6mehbty or a^pther there was a basic skll^ft '^irnponent or a job- 
'. . related co<tipi)i^nt then -there wouldn't' be. «i||tjiiestion about it. It 
wou)d Htuoniiiftsred appropriate. ~ ' " ' 

An jntluentiar official in California voiced the sentiments of a 
good many legislators!. He did not mind that only 50,000 out of more 
than one million .(jomnmjiity. college students in California trans- 
ferred to the, universities so long as thr work in those institutions 
could'be described as academic and upgrading, appropriate to some-^ 
thing that is called « college. For him, that cpnjpept has been softened 
at the edges by .the inclijsion of various kinds of social services." 
"Perhaps we should call it a community activities center," he said, 
' "Tur redefine what we tncan bya (j(3|lege. " 



Concern jy»outthi'*$oft>^ 

Two questions are much debated tn the states as the mission of 
community colleges is given new and searching attention. What are 
the truly legitimate services, which iriBtitutions'should provide? And 
who should pay for the s^rvicCs? Legislators tend to refer to some 
.services as "soft," or "leisure," or "luxury.'' An analysis of re- 



sponses yields a number of clues to wh^t arc c<jnsidj| red to be soft 
areas, Amoiig them are education for human fulfillrnent. social 
services, expansion of sc\\\ personal fuinilment,. keeping people 
busy in old folks' homes, self actualization, adult and continuing 
seryic^'s, recreational, -avoc^^itional eM hobby-type ^j)ufses, leisure 
time programs, iind non-degree, oriented activities. A sampling, v^f 
comments rcveals^soiffe rather defiaite opinions: 

, I don't bfelicve community colleges have the responsibility of keeping 
people busy in old folks' homes. This isn't rea^y their rolcUo get .in 
the field of social services, and counseling in the community 
. . you are getting injo an ^rea that's very, very soft. \ 

Programs ji)ffered ii) geriatric homes make people jiappy, no question 
about it. Hut I don't see tho^ state's benefit. Perhaps these ought to be 
provided by people in rehabilitation or perhaps^the people in the 
homes oijght to be doing it themselves. 

I have no problem with services to that older client group and serving 
productive cili/ens who can^contribute to the economy of the states. 
One of our problems is with the av(Kational, not wuh the person who 
is having a career (Change, but does the taxpayer owe to the Social 
Security recipients X number of dollars in oixler to pmvide recre- 
ational, iivocational or hobby-type educational experiences? How da 
we prioritise the state's limited resources? 

There's a tough line to (Jraw \yith respect to these (luxury) courses. 
What is really legitimate What ^ibout dog grooming? Some people 
make this their livelihmxl, others xlo it for a fuibby. There arc some 
go<H) arguttients for senio^citi^ns^beinjj happier people when they 
get older if they are i/ivolved in educational pmgrams— people who 
are reaching put and trying t6 learn. This probably could be described 
as Cost-effective. 

■'*.'.* • ;' 

In the. views expressed above there are hints of the overriding 
i:(^icem of state legislators. It is the suilabic role of the state that 
interests them, not so; much the ''legitimacy" of the .educational 
.^rvices, or whether it is appropriate \pr the coHcge to engage in 
certain* activities. Referenced to the "state's benefit/' ancjMhc? 
^'state's limited resources'" should be noted In the abovp statements. 
As yrie Icglsluior puts it, "I thinH the community college should be 
in leisure programs but the issue Is should the state's mIsJilon include 
Ihesc kinds of prograrm." Others-say that the college can be ail; 
things to all people If it has th^ resources. The ccntrafissue Is not 



whclhor Ihcy have Ihc.pwgraftis but whether state nionVis to be 
uhli/ed. As meniioned previously, it is often said that the corflmu- 
nily colleges can do what they, want with looil resources. -It's okay " 
• It they can lobby the board of supervisors and get lotSat support but 
not stale funds," , . . 

Although that Seems to be the prevailing position, tljat some- 
one, other than the state, should pay for the ."soft" areas, the-issue is 
tar troni beihg decided. In one .state where funding was removed a 
tew jTbUrs ago sever/il key regisialrirs arc- tailing' for a review of "the 
Situation: . » • 

we KK)k afieud. needs willjiwrface that wc arc not now aware of. 
Age 111 these in.stitution.s ivill undoubtedly continue lo climb, with 
vmpha.sis upon part-time enrollmcnt.s. It doe.s not' bother me to have 
leisurc-tmie activitie.s funded." Community-based- education is very 
productive. Oldtjr citizens arc recharging .skills. They may be wor-k- 
^ mg on thing.s that deal with the maintenance of their homes. Mo-st' 
importantly, we are plowing citizens back into the educational 
prtH:e.s.s that the^ might have thought" was tcmiinatcd. The state is 
better oH as a rcsuft of this and wc sl^uld not turn our backs on a 
lunduig mechani.sm forthat kind of .service. 'We need to Uwk back at 
,, the total picture of. stKial need. . 

1 he man .»^pGaking was chairman of the state senate Unance 
committee. ', 

In .several states the emotional levc|.ofdis(jussion about "soft" 
areas has been lowered by working out specific descriptions of the 
various kinds of educatiortal pt^)grams-^a taxonomy— along with 
indications of the .sources f>f support. Usually it is beneficial to have 
sortie a.«yKurance that all parties to an issue have a somewKat similar ' 
picture of the problem under consideration. A budget officer was 
participating in hearings where ''^community education" was the 
subject of .several spirite>J and adversarial presentations. He. asked 
tor a description of "community education'* which might turn the 
consfderations into more productive channels. Unfortunately, the 
chief protagoni.sts had difficulty in making explicit what they were 
talking about. This brings to mind statements by high ranking, po- 
litically .sophisticated officials in two of the states visited. After all 
the discu.ssion abt)ut'prtjblems of funding,, declining enmUments, 
".sott areas." and community college aspirations, their comments 
were; < , , 

CVirnnuiriity coflcges neeif to stand up U> the slates ami say, ilcrc is . 
<nir role/ and ifien do it well. 

» • 111 
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The institunons ought to try to develop their own mission uiid then 
make the case loV resource needs around that mission rather than 
leaving this to the State C>pitol . . . The coruinunitycolleges should 
lake the lead . they ihould work put their own approaches. 

Change in institutions, collcjijc.or^ovcmmcnt, does not usually 
come about quickly or easily. Legislators were sold on the technical 
education and transfer roles of cotnniunity colleges. Now that new 
areas are under Ueveloprneni their appropriateness is sure to be 
questioned. Legislators are concerned about off-campus work. They 
wc)v sold on the need for campuses, and large appropriations for 
buiUlinps. Fmlay we speak in tenus of convenience, as well as 
access, and of community-based programs. To. change will require 
justification. And area.s wril be considered "soft" until their social 
utility is established. The case will have to be made. . 



Competition 

Competition may apical to legislators on the gridiron or in the tree 
enici^)rise system, but. it is a dif fcfent matter in state-supportt\l edu-^ 
i;aiion. They see more intense competition for f uture dollars •and by 
and large they don't like it. Thrye factors atv heating up thc-atmbs- 
- phere. More institutions shi^w an interest in the adult learner; fund- 
ing formulas are usually enrollment-driven', financial support of 
^education is moving to the state level. ) * 

Adult education is an area of^inajor concern: 

In some counties the adult educators .and the community colleges 
fight; in others there an! agrcenients that exist. 

We have dual and sopiettnies competing delivery systems, that is, 
with the community schm)ls and tfie adult schools^ Tm concerned 
. abi)Ut how these ediK:at.if^)nal 'services can Telatc »and ahou^ th^? atii- 
hitions of the people who direct these pn)grams. * 

Comfxitition is becoming fierce between the sch(H)ls arid the cotti- 
numity colleges. We might just cut dowf\ori both .sectors. There are 
. some real turf pmtecuon tendehcie$ among educators and competi- 
' ifveness which is not healthy, hi adplt education We have the K-12, 
Comnumity colleges^, and intermediate districts. Three areas alt 
I ' com}>cting ti>r*itaie dollars. 

In one stale it was tjie ho|)c of legislative stafl that a rational and 



cost-eflcctive approach cxmid be madojo division of labor. They 
said that the new governor wanted the stale to assess needs in various 
areas, cailuiate what the costs woui'd be tor the ,state to have services 
provided to an indi(iated number of pecfple. and deteniiinc which 
agency <ouid do the job most effectively. At this point a suitable 
organization would be designated. ' - 

^ In another state, a bill had been intrijduced whitjh emphasized 
the need kn cixirdination. In this case, the institutions were to be 
related in a program toward lull en\i!)loyinent. Included wer^ETA 
prime s^H)n.sors. K-12. community colleges, and loar-ycaTinsti-/ 
lutioijs. 

Concerns are expressed that competition among educational 
sectors-will reduce public support of education. Tfie president of the 
State Bt)ard ol Education in California is convinced that, the next two 
or three years are going to be a crucial period for public education in 
that state and he urges a coalition of all educational groups. "This is 
no time lor a civil war. There is need for coalescence.- He con- 
cedc\I that in the past the community -colleges and the adulf schools 
have "tain ulto each other to some extent." but pleads fora "settling 
down" period. He believes "this is. a mafter in transition and it s 
going to go to local options. ' " 

In another state, the state superintendent of public instruction 
pmposed unofficially |hat community colleges provide adult ex- 
tended services for the fnipulation IS and beyiind. "You would have 
•to do a hell of a job politically to get that accomplished," one 
legislator postulated. And one of his colleagues said that community ° 
college?; should be resptinsible for adult education. He described 
aduJt education as prettywell mixed up now with the schools in it 
the community colleges and increasingly, the universities. How- 
ever, he expressed somewhat less concern than others. "This 
doesn't shake me up. 1 don't feel it's absolutely necessary jto have all ' 
these things neat and tidy. " 

Ki.s was a minority viewpc)int. Most state officials interviewed 
.wanted less competition and more coordination in adult education 
Another area over which there is slightly less tension is that of 
vocational education. ' 

There ua- Regional Occupational Programs and Centers! These insti- 
tutions have capital funds. They provide training in printing and 
shops. TV repair, etc. Then there arc other CETA programs, skills 
centers, high scIuhiIs. community colleges— at least four different 
tyiK's ot agencies in this training field. I-he question is. who should 
be doing these things? What makes .scn.se? 
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There are v^Kudonal-lcchnical insluutious thai are jusif a bUnrk away 
trotn Loinniunuy colleges and may be tfliplicafive in thc'ir programs 
iuul wiih lidle or no jiplalionship eslablrshetl. The local council fs 
sup|X)scd to deal with this but this is not always happening.^ 

Methods' of callulatifiy financial suport are hi'anied by legis- 
lators for contention among educational ins^tutions. *The funding 
tbrguilas arc base(4 on wann ixKlies/* hence /there is incentive to 
recruit any and all. At the same lioie that there is ackn^owlcdgemcnt 
of* the advisability of seeking other funding methods, there is a 
'strong view that educators need to relate their ef forts and work out a 
modus operandi. The Greeks, ttx), had a word for the desired con- 
dition /\/uravv-**c.apablij of coexisting in harmony./' Here\s a 
coniinent from a legislator: 

May^je we rieeirio have another funding source or method. fJul most 
imjK>rtantly they need to relate their efforts and work these things out 
themselves. We do not have time or the training for it and neither do 
the tax people. There is more of a leadership role required of edu- 
cators. They can*i expcci the legislature to do ihis and they don't 
want the bureaucracy to collie in and lell^thtntwhat to do, but that\ 
what will happen. 

■ ^ $ 

Wha^ is happening" is that institutions which previously had not 
encountered iUiilh^ other at the ^me watering hole'' are now cgn- 
gregatin^ at a common source of sustenance. For example, commu- 
nity colleges in California, prior to passage of Proposition 13, were 
mn jKTceived.as *l*ompetitors'* by the colleges and universities of 
that state. At least, not to any g4*ei\t extent. Now, with tworthirds of 
their supfX)rt coming from Sacfiunento,* their relative position and, 
consequently 4 the w^iy they are viewed by the university" and the 
state university system, has changed. if *^ 

We have already referred to other trend lines that result in a 
different order of irtsfitutiorial. relationships. When public junior 
colleges concentrated on university-parallel programs they had little 
contact with the public sch(H)ls,^and tHfere was little overlap in aduJt 
education. But in response to societal ^anges, the junior collegc^ 
became, the comprehensive community college with adult ^education 
as its dominant functioa Now the schwls and community colleges 
arc brought into a different kind of relationshCp even as the tradi- 
tional constituents served* by biMh kinds of institutions arc declining 
* . in numbers ^ ' " * * 

Moreover, as long us" vocational education was primarily set-. 
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otulary in nj^ture and considered- a minor program of community 
colleges, there were tew confrontations with" vocational sc)nx)ls. But 
m- recent years scKial^and economic influences havcmoved vwa- 
liotjal education increasingly to postsccondary levels. Occupational, 
education lias become tbe major program in community colleges 
baause ot jiitnilaf .influences. Thus, vocational" institutions sup- 
ported through the sch(xtl systems and community colleges are 
placed m ntw patti-rns ot' interaction which are potentially 
contentious. \ . . 

■ What we are dealing with is the necessity for institutional 
adaptation to change. Change in the value of the dollar ChArtc in • 
public views about taxes: Change- in sources of tax futids. from 
property taxes to state general revenues.' Change in demography 
with fewer young people, greater numbers of 6lder people The 
trend lines tend to bring educatior\al institutions into the saW 
arena— yet the resources arC limited. What promotes cpmpptition ' 
Something limited in supply which is valued by>eaclUr all:o| the 
acujrs. G^ffsecuiently. i;onditions have evolved /hicl/breet< compe- 
lition and conflict. New methods will be required to deal with these 
new circumstances. Present frustrations ip part result from the per- 
sisting notion that somehow the old ways should continue to Work * 

Institutional Manag«m«nt 

As the states' interests in community colleges mount with greater 
proportions ot funding, they give in^creased' attention to 'the man- 
agement capabilities and the accountability efforts of jocal institu- 
tions. It was the v^w of a legislative analy!*j that cbmmunity 
colleges budgets afe not as strictly reviewed as they would be aKthe 
state level, but they will be under severe pressures now to itcxjntile 
priorities and to either police then\selves or, "we'll ^o it for thetrfby 
the big stick approach. ' ' And he indicated that the "marginal activi- 
ties" will be difficult' to maintain. He said that people in the^tatp 
capital are greatly concerned about accountability at the local levtjl 
and about the proficiency of management. 

Another official echoed 'that opinion: "Some districts are well 
managed, but it's the view of- the .state capital that others areW well 
inanaged and the perception exists th^t the dif^tricts may not be open 
in their operations." .. , 

Although there is indication tUt legislators have questions^ 
abtnil the management of .some of the community colleges there are 
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more frequerH referenqes to the need tor reducational leadership'' 
and "competent top management who can make a case tor their 
insiiluiions:% And there is a definite view that, in working with 
govemmeptal personnel the state level jthe comipunity college 
rcpreseiuutives may not have their act put together. 



PplltlcalFyobUms 

Heiyxl to\) often to be disregarded are reports from governmental 
perso nnel that cogmumity colleges draw more fliV from, legislators 
J*^ai)cr jSfTifT tfian do other colleges and universities. It i» alleged that 
they have '*real problems \i} try ing to communicate th( ir roles at the 
state level.'* Nothing ir\ter^sred me more than to explore this per- 
ception b^xau.se one would think the widespread netwArk of^institu- 
lions and the great numbers of |KH)ple served wouILt give them 
Ufiiviat^hed /influence on jpi>litical developments. What'accounts for 
'ic appardu lack oT sophistication in relating to thd legislature? 
/ViViortg possible rciisons are these: • 

KeUuivf^tewness at the suue level . The community college is 
still the>new kid on the /()l(K:k.)The institutions have not devel- 
oped a gixxl liysteui o^ tclatinj; to decision makers at the state 
level! 



-There has not been an attempt to educate the policy ^jiakers as 
to what \:ommunity colleges really are and what they have 
grown into. 'Hiey are still perceived as institutions serving the 
J)K- 1 year old and engaged in basket weaving. 

Many people do not understand the niission of community col- 
leges and have the suspici(^n that community college develop- 
. mcnts ^nay be based, less on philosophy than on desire for 
dolUirs. r 
.J 

They are still reljitively a new -entity. As the public becomes 
•Wtler inlbnned about thc^m, they will not be viewed as second- 
cla^Jnstitutions. .r'* 

People don *t see where they tit into the scheme of things. 

Lack 0^ (I unified voice, They need a spokesman/ They need 
;Sciin(*KHly/out front. Apparently the presidents have been un- 
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able to agree on things so that they ajpld have a common 
front. There is no collective approach at^he state level. 

Whoo people are talking to th6 legislature about matters of 

funding their institutions they need a unitreJ voice. 

.■ » . • 

rt)ne of the problems, of, course, is that what is good for the 
, NxMumunity c^)lleges of Chicago is not necessarily gOc^ for 
, Ukjcoln Land Community College. The equalization factor in 
/ :the formula .sometimes is divisive. 

' Ixivkof reliable, accurate data. Legislators finafly say, give us 
one set of data thaf is accurate and then we will talk about those 

" things. The lawmakers lose patience. There has been improve- 
ment but there is .still a long way to go and this is not to say that 
legislators are not supportive of tHese institutions. 

.» • 

The legislators cannot help but compare baccalaureate presi- 
dents and community college presidents. Baccalaureate pres- 
idents seem to have worked it out smoothly. They have their 
charts and they are suave. They make their presentations. 
Community, colleges may n5)t feel the need for that, but they 
need to refine and make more sophisticated their prfesentations. 
They need to do a job of proving, not<just pleading. 

• They ought to be able to say to the legislature and to the gover- 
nor, "Here are people who got jobs, here are people who are 
being trained." Vyhy don't they do that? Several of the institu- 
tions do aMlne job on that. Why can't they do it together? 
' They have failed to tell the governor and legislal;ors what they 
arc doing — to indicate what they are doing that really .benefits 
the state ' ^ , • 

As is the c^se with^i^lt studies and gend'rali'zations, these ob- 
servations may not fit the j^nccific situations in all locales. Hojvever, 
value can be derived frpni consideration arid application of the 
comments where it is justified. Worth considering is the thought t^jat 
the \oc'd\ orientation of community colleges arid their appropriate 
stance of decision making at the local level may not automafically 
qualify their representatives to, engage in collective effort in the slite 
capital. It will take deliberate and \^eir-conceived measures to main- 
tain the values of both i^|i^titutional\self-determinism and collabora- 
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tive activity. .To what «e>^tent does the following statement' by a 
legislator hold true? 

There will bc'morc competition for future dollars. Community co!- • * 
leges wilUbc the losers. They have less of a constituency and they do 
have local resources, but they have less of an idumni group. I rci>lly 
don't see them developing a lot of political power. They are jess 
.organized. They have too many heads. They ate hybrid cieaiure^. 
School districts, on the other hand, have beeiji around for a long ^me. 
They know how to pull together. Community colleges are highly • < 
individualistic. Sometimes thicy are in competition wit^ eaph «the^^* 



Looking at ttf L»gl>latiMf» 



in the spirit of /air play, we need to turn ih<t glass around pow to 
learn how community college presideints/view:the legislature; and 
other state officials. In the light of ^hat h6s been reported it should 
comers no gre]tf surprise that the conunoi) theme is, **\ye are very - 
much misunderstood." h^fact; sqtrietimesjtis put more emphat- 
ically: After all of our efforts, theyjddnH know What the hell we arc ' 
all about." The latter commtnt camev r»bt in ftsponse to ahyquies- / ^ 
tion but was volunteered while a gitoup of pn^idetits discussed , 
pending legislation. Soipe see the legislaijors as unapficeciAiye of the i 
broad diversity of progt^s. Oiheiir sayi thatiegislatb^^ thel; 
community college is trying to educate too many people^ eyeh 
**people who can't make it." tegisjators perceiVc. t^irisfctTpirograms . . 
as paramoutlt. They complain about the Qommunity ccAlogel^ trying^ 
to do eveiything. Legislators don't really, want rtia^^ edu^^^ Attd : 
then comes the comment, ''Granted that the stay; legislatures do not 
understand the community college wen« the Ijlobtem may be eVen : 
more acute with the federal government! ** , . ; 

Obviously there is need to impjx)v^Coi]imuhiqatiQn betw<)en 
community college representatives 4nd state legislators. An awcOe- 
ness of that was registered in a recent survey tp detetmineipriorities 
as perceived by college and university ptipsidents.! Ranked first by 
the community, college respondents >vas, ''Comhtunicating oUr 
strengths to the legislature. " 

S. \, Hayakawa« who achieved a gddd deal of recognition for 
his work in the fielfi of semaiitics beforfelbecorning a U.S/ senator, 
has written about problems in communjici^ion* Hi^ coiitnienKcan bci, 
helpful The symboj i$ not the thing' symbblized; the word iftjiot thd 
thing; the map is not the territory it standi tor* Hayakawaj>robably 
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would not say that a top need is to tlnd better ways of communi- 
catinfi our strengths to state legislatures or tlnance officers. He 
would say what we need to do is to bring into closer relationship the 
verbal world/the map. and the world that people know through their 
own experience, the territory. The word "college" is a map. it may 
bear little resemblance to the territory. 

Similarly, by means of imaginary or false reports, or by false refer- 
ences from good reptirts. or by mere rhetorical exercises, we can 
manufacture at will, with language, "maps" which have no refer- 
ence to the extensionai world. Here again no harm will be done 
unless someone makes the mistake of regarding such "maps" as 
representing real territories . - 

Experience in the "territory" of community colleges gives one 
the impression of significant individual and social benefits The 
map, the word, needs somehow to represent that reality Strategies 
can be developed to bring that about. They must be developed »/the * 
map IS to be used by the traveler, in this case by legislators enacting 
policy and taxpayers providing support and learners tiecidirnr 
whether to use the institution. 

A president followed that line of reason when he said that the 
egislature doesn't really have an awareness of community col- 
leges—so we need-to do more than lobby. We need to find ways to 
relate to these people so that the community college is intellectually 
more interesting to them. We need to help them understand that this 
mstitutiom is different. ' 



Th« Politlccil Arana 



There are other, people in the state who are committed to the same 
cause— to help the legislature understand that their institution is 
ditterent. Community college^presentatives are not naiv^ aboi^t 
politics. In the local setting the realities of the political process ait; 
omnipresent; "local knowledge" is one of the administratQr> most 
useful tools. Without separating from the local scene, however, 
presidents and boards find that a good part of the action is now in the 
state capital and the,stage and players are different. There is a new 
reahty that requires new roles. That fact became very clear to me 
one altemoon in Springfield, Illinois. I wanted to talk to a person ^. 
who was, serving her eighth term in the House of Representatives 
She had been one of the co-sponsors of the Communify College Act 



in 1%5. To contact the legislator, it was nccStssary tor me to hand 
my ciird to one ot thie ushers at the door to the chamber. The card 
was then deliverdi^to her anrfshe eventually came to the corridor lo 

. talk with me. We talked about adult education and community Col- 
leges. Her parting words were — ^'Sometimes 1 am amazed at the. 
dream Avorld in which higher education people are living. They just 

* don 't seem to know tHe real world out there/' 

1 thought of. those words as 1 pressed through the crowd of 
people, lobbyists, standing at the door of the chamber and sending 
their curds in. The corridor was filled with hundreds of cpal miners. 
In tact, in front ot the^capitol there were some 2,000 miners, de- 
scribed by the press as being- angry miners. They were holding Up 
placards, one of them saying, **6PA .is O.K. but it don't^pay" 
(Bnvironmental Protection ActO. Another, '*Save Our Jobs,'' These 
were members of the United Mineworkers. Another littl6 pl^^ard 

jidown in the main corridor of the State Capitol called for support for 

/era (Equal Rights Amendment). Like it or not, circumstances have 
led community colleges to the state capitols. Legislative perceptions 
cannot be ignored. • * • ' 



How Do Perceptions DUfor from Piopoigli? 

Perception: Education is for the young. 

Respon.se: Education ncJeils to be lifelong. Already a large part of 
the adult population is participating in educational ac- 
tivities. Policies need to acknowledge that. 

, Perception: The numbers ot education will be declining. 

Response: The numbers of people in the age cohort l8-2\ will, 
decline. Educational interests and needs of citizeiro of 
all ages will continue^to grow. 

- — • ■■ — . — • ' — ' — • ■ — ' rr*— ' — 1 ' ■ ' : ' 

Perception: Education is for occupation, college degree, and 
^ ''remediation." 

'" Response: Education needs to be Yelated to all of life's **stages/' 
and to those elements 6f life that go beyond woll: — 
literature, arts, music, crafts, those learning experi- 
- enccs that keep meaning in Jife. 



Perccjition: Competition is Increasing among educational providers. 

» • ■ 

Response: The <^)mmunity college Vill be. part of an integrated 
system of community services. 



] National Center tor Higher Education Managemem Systems. 

Management Needs Assessment Survey." Boulder: the Center 
.*I979; ^ 

-S. I. Hayakawa. Lanf'uiif'e in Thought and Action. New York- 
Harcourt. Brace, and Company, 1949, p. 33. 



Chapter VI 



WHO PAYS? FOR WHAT? 
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new reality dcmunUs redesign of America'^ uutomobilcs. - ' 
kGone aa" tiu> days when aivdotlar bought five gdtbns of . 
m gasoUne^or a 10 dollar purchase would till the tank. The 
nioming news had its usual affront to the digestive system with 
prophecy that, before'the eighties become histeay , gasoline might be ' 
vjejlling for lO dollars ^ji gijjlon. So |hc big, fast, over-stuffed denizen 
• of the interstates and freeways is fast yielding to a vehicle appropri- 
ate to the changed circumstances. Change, perhaps as radical, is 
rei|uircd in cducajUon. We need both a more etficient ** vehicle** and 
different bases upon which **fuer* is made available; Community ^- 
college education suffers from **cultural lag** in rt^ethods of finanV , 
cial support. Money is distributed to institutions largely in terms 
suitable to another era when education was to prc|^^ for life and to 
equ ip the )^pung to/ * move out into the world/* ^ ^ ■ 

A€ost-S#iisltlf#Enjdroimi#nt ^' . u 

To discuss financing without demonstrating awareness of sigriificant'ir 
ch^ngesj^in the economic environment is to be, as fool^ii^Jy tt»*,a* 

\. . ■ ,^ . . ^ 



manner who tails to take cloud tomiations into account. First, in- 
.,nation isii' fact, Its torce is altering our society and is bound to have 
coiUiifcjnig atTcVt upon conuiiunity colleges. Further, we have al- 
ready acknowledged . the pmbjeni of other liunintiiig sp^al costs. 
"What will it cost?" has becoipe a' pervading question in' the sHJlp- 
injf of educational policy at the state level. Many legislators' see little 
prosiKxt lor substantial incrfcu.se in financial resources, hideed. the 
Muajor. question is likely to be 'one of' realtaion 'oY agisting, re-, 
sourcesjn terms i)f' new; orders i)f prioril|iW ' i \J, 
^1, ..Sp in^)rtant jia.s become the %ahcial efenietit that there n)ay 
•.be dcvej4)piHg. b^ default of- thp,SL«wh(; carry responsibilities to 
detcrnune cnd!!s a new order of ••fTscal-philosophers." "How does 
one construct aid fomiul^S until t^ne answm that qtie.stign of iiflsv 
siwn?"-. said -one budget official. ''Obvit)iyily. it has changed since 
the iy6()'s. One i)f the"biggestlfrustratibns | have is tying budgets 
'in!^!)missi'ons." And from another. ' " V"^ ■ 

• r. V ' ' • . ' • * . 

I'fjc tA^goi ofticc has a role to pfay. but there hps been a tendency. 
bccauAif'wc review jnidgc^N. to as?iilnic ihat wc have progranuliatic 
jespotisihiliiie?.^ Tfitre is-ii tendency to attribute more authority to us 
than we have yr should have. It's.iu)t»(ftjr role, rt'ally. to deaf 'with 
niiss^Mn. NVc areiSot initiators. We ^o,di)wn a diflererii track* But wc 
i siire as fiell wtfl have to have sonre..answe«s to tfiis matter iif mission. 

> PrevuuiRfy we havv ciescl^ibed howiConunUnity j:olleges have 
fhanged over the last l() yirar/and have suggested that changes ol' 
similar importance have taHen place io >he organization and. func- 
tions of state legislatiij-es.iiNo'w another ttlated factbK should be 
noted^shlfts in taxing methi^js that fiavc (he effect of increasing the 
prupoftiot) of incinne antj disbursals atihC state level. Pt^oposition 13 
in Califomiji the be.st known exainple of iransferring obligations to 
(hv Htatc^" level" that w6rc fortnerly borne by l(Kai jurisdictions. In 
other stages. Jess dramatic movescfiavc taken place With .somJwhat 
.sintilar effects, Aiv. mdustrialist .heading[.up,a eommittce' to study 
cotiinuiAity collc'ge rmartce' described thY procjiss in his state: ' V 

• • • • ''ji(nit;d oui^that tl)c kK-Ul dl.striet.s wcrtfpi^ttio^ in jicrhaps ()0 
f)c/ceiu pr more. Then the incoine tax wa.s adopted in I %9 in order to 
V try to provide more rcvehiie .state and loHowing jhat they lllik 
< |)Crsonal p«)|)eriy lux pff;j|ie Individuuk-^lthis was in IW am) this 
.-vfras never replaced. Now th^re is this ec|nH|rme jx.4soiml promrty jay 
\^ich IS Wing discontijiucd. It will ha*«*to Ik' replaced but this 
ilWiWis that funds itJther than beiH^! .available legally on the dij^ect 



basis will now go the sim treasury and be distributed.tmin the state 

treasury . So now we (KK'al areas). R)se control ot that kind of money. 

. " ^ 

In canvassing elements that could influence the shaping of stiftc 
{X)licy for finarWing community colleges, another factor should be 
noted — the problem of "optsn-entledness/* Legislators have demon- 
strated concern '^h^ui fiscal measures that leave open (fie possible 
level of state obligation. Thus, a ''cap** was placed on community 
college enrollments in California in 1973 after state officials ob- 
served a substantial growth in enrollments as the result of what they 
por^Mved to be expansion of community colleges into adult educa- 
tion/A fiscal analys^Jn Michigan reported similar developments Mn 
1M76 which led to changes in community cojjlege funding. Michigan 
had been in its worst recession since depression days/ln 1975 and 
1976 there was a 2() percent compounded increase in/6nrollments in 
community collv*ges. Until then, financing -hasj^c" somewhat* 
open-ended. As enroUments wfcnt up, appropoiluQgi rose. In that 
period there were two $5 million supplemental appropriations re- 
quired. Jhe conmiunity colleges were no I6hger small potatoes. 
They had grown in just a short time from usijilg about $50 million to 
$,I(K) million of state money. In 1976-77! the legislature took away 
51) percent of the appropriations for leisure courses and totallj^ 
elinjinated that support the following year. 

State officials are rightly concenjed about developments in the 
colleges which, in effew^, commit the state to sign a blank check. 
Community cTHlege officials express similar concem about actions at 
the state level which place mounting obi igati6n.v upon the colleges. 
Funding provisions may be categorical but turn out to be lesji^han 
full cost./A group of presidents described tasks.taken on over the last 
15 years: " . \\ * ^ 

-. y • ^ • ■ 

Remediation, child care* career centers, financiaf aid, veterans, 
HOPs (Educational Opportunity Pmgram^), handicapped scrviccji-^ 
for example, vans, wheelchairs, affirmative action for students. At 
' the time this was all right because assessed valuations were in- 
^ ^ encasing, but all the time we were adding on tasks rather than pri- 
oritizing. Now We must drop some things. lt\s suicide to drop 
sjprvices to these groups: They are well-organized. The blacks, the 
Veterans* the people in ijhild care know how to get to the state capitol. ^ 

Sensitivity to cost factors is a phenorfftroffjiot limited to state 
legislators and budget officials. Administrators Mfid local trustees 
share in the dilemmas. ' ' * • 



Against this baukground of such factors as inHation. cost con- 
cerns.; mission ambiguities, and change in tax'sources. what arc the 
problems and issues that are illustrative in fmanciijii, communrty, 
colleges*' services within a policy for lifelong education? 

It is not nVy intenti(m, incidentally, to propose new financing 
twnuilas in detail nor to deal with a comprehensive list of money 
issues. Hrankly. I diV not know what the best methixls. would be in 
the valious states. That is one reason I have Kelpcd\o encourage the 
attentitm of economists and foundations to the complex questions 
inherent in devising /inancial policies that facilitate rather than 
imjK'de the di-stinctive functions of community colleges. Along with, 
many others. I will be Kxiking forward in 1980 to the results of an 
intensive study of these matters, by the Br(H)kings In.stitution. di- 
rectcMj by ecomimists David Brcncman and Susan Nelson. My ef- 
torts^here are to highlight problem areas and to identity some factors 
that require attention in any such studies. 

Cradlt Hour D«f IclMt 

The limitations of credit hour production as the" Key clement in 
funding fonnulas have been ;itated in a feport published by the 
1 1 lim)is Board of Higher Education: 

The credit hour, the most commofily u.scd unit in funding fonfiulus. 
provides u reasonably standard tnca?iurc of educational effort among 
triMTitionul pr()granis, but its u.sc^'creutCN pr()blems for many" non- 
traditional progrutns. Pr()gratns such as non-credit competency-based 
programs, individualized mixlules, learning contract urrungcments 
and off campus learning' may be under-funded bccau.sc ^Cy have 
difficulty in competing whep fundinj^ is based upon a formula that 
dcK's t\ot nt their offerings . . . " ' ' ^ k. 

'r. ■ 

If such programs are held to be non-traditional, -then a good 
deal of community college ¥ork is non-traditional and What is said 
ab^iut the tlctlciencies of the credit-ho^r measure applies. Similar 
statements come, out of California and are even more critical of 
current tlnancial patterns; 

The existing fi.scal structure for cotiljnunity eollcj|ejt is designed fo? a 
system JMialagous to the hlU grade education of an 11 -year old. In 
California, this ^tudent attends .sch(H)l 175 days per year and ijj cx- 
jjcctcd to siHjnd all" of his or hor timf, cacn day. in the iinmjhiiatc 
presence of an instructor. / 

» HQ 



In Calitornia the unit ot nieasureinCMit for Mate level reim- 
bursement is average daily attendance, with the requirenient that it 
be under the supervision o( an instructor. As was pointed out to 
me — institutions are supp^)rted on the basis ot the utilization of seat 
time..* For funding purposes V^vhat matters is howMong the student 
occupies the chair, not what the student di)es in that time. Not does 
the existing system t^ncourage adaptation to changing circumstances. 

Statutory restrictions on the community colleges' UCudeinic calendar, - 
course scheduling, and the, way student activity is measured for fund- 
ing purposes (the classnH)m contact hour) hinder the ability of col- 
leges to experiment with instruction that can serve their clientele 
more effectively. These statutes discourage and, in sonic cases/lit- 
eriilly piltveni efforts to* utilize (a) modular rather than traditional- 
length lemis and (b) variable length or open entry-open exit classes 
based upon mastery of specific course scomponents. Likewise, pro- 
grammed learning, independent* study, ITV and other techniques 
(such as cfedil for prior and/or extra-college experience) which do 
not require the typical amount of direct contact between students and 
faculty are discouraged. This wcurs in spile of the fact that such 
techniques nmy enable faculty to educate students at less cost than the' 
traditiohal lecture or lab. Solutions to these and other problems 
require reniedial legislatiou. 

Without question, there are marked differences between the 
k\\\i\}> of leaniers envisioned under the existing fiscal arrangeriients 
and those described in a rep<.)rt cited earlier — ''continuiog education 
for part-time, adult students has beci^me the dominant function of 
the community colleges. 

A legislative study criticized the existing funding tbrmj^la in 
^ Michigan because of its rigidity in basing state appropriatibns only 
upon credit hour production. The study noted: , 

The cost factors used in the fomiula-iippoared to bear little resem- 
blance to the actual costs reported by the eoniges to the state4 and the 
actual cost data was subject to so n)uch institutional interpretation in 
ilM generation that comparisons were regarided aj| less thdn mean- 
ingful. . * 

I he n^ed tor a reporting structure whichf addressed the unique 
featutjes of community colleges was tlrst expressed as a goal by the 
legislature in Enrolled Senate Bill 1346, which established a. task! 
force to develop altcrtlatives for tundltig ccmjmunity college educa- 
tion, h) working to^rd a new funding forftiula, the foUowing legis- 
lative objectives \W:re set forth: 
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•J . To csiabjish a funding fonnula which is^nccd based, building urK)n 
I cnieria acceptable to ihe colleges and the state, 
2. Tcwc^cogni/e institutional uniqueness Without creating a fonnula 

which encourages political manipulation, 
-V To separately identify and tund fixed and variable costs to ituni- 

nu/e the hazardous impact of rapid enrollment Jiuctuations 

4. lo recogni/.e output variables other tha? credit hours which in- 
luence institutional costs (such as head count, use of IcaminK 
iubs. etc ) , 

5 . To minimi/e the educational disparities caused by large variations 
III the property tax base of the college districts. 

6. To provide state decision makers, with a sound framework for 
prioriti/.ing the tunding of educational roles, 

7. To take into consideration the costs asswiated with meeting the 
variDus objectives of aq educational institution. 

X l o piiWide a better lon^j-range budg.;ting framework. 
)■ To pcnnit the continuation of liKal bt)ard autonomy'in educational 
^ decisions. ' 

Reference is made aK)ve to "head eounf as a variable which 
can intluence instiiulional costs. Head count in community colleges 
IS increasing at 'a laster rate than the number of full-time equivalent 
students. Hunding fomiulas may not take this into account. Admin- 
istraiivo costs rise with the number of learners as do the expenses of 
operaling and maintaining facilities and of providing student serv- 
ices such as counseling. Often, however. Unancial support is tied to 
f I h s. In one state.' the ratio of Hscal year equated students to head 
count in the community colleges rose from 1.51 to 1.73 in a 10-year 
. pcruxl. hi .other words, it now takes 17.3 head count students to 
generate I(K) HYKS. the basis of support. During that same peritid 
the ratio changed fi'om 1.0 to I.I in the baccalaureate and private 
in.stitutions of th^t state. Until 1979. the formula dealt only with 
credit hours and was- related to FYES. not- the actual number of - 
.stutrents. Clearly. conmiunUy colleges were disa(|vantaged under 
that sy.stem because of the high proportion of part-time students 
enrolled. > ■ 

Another serious dericiency in funding, based only on produc- 
tion of credits or on enrollments, is the absence of incentives and 
re.sources to develop liaisOn with other community organizations in ' 
the provision ot educational services. Nor is there recognition of th/ 
necessity tor continuing as.ses.sments of educational needs and in- 
terests m the college di.strict. Both functions, we have said, ait 
essential elements to the community college mission. 
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Can Local fl#3dbmty B» liaintain»d? 

It is highly desirable for community colleges to have local funds 
available as well as financial support from the state, Flexibility and 
quick responsiveness itfc facilitated \>y local determinatioiffTlxgis- 
lators have indicated repeatedly that the college coul4 do whatever it 
wished with local-resources. The State's concern appears to be with 
those prt)grams for which state funds are utilized. Since there is an 
evident trend ^oword receipt of a greater proportion of support from 
the state level, one could infer that the element of local determina- 
tion is becoming less significant. Fiscal experts in some states, 
aware of that prospect, warn community college leadership of the 
probable consequences. Was a state-level financial officer exagger- 
ating when he said that the community colleges in his state were at a 
critical threshold? He maint^ined that if the state puts jn the majority' 
of the dollars, the institutionsAvifl likely lose their flexibility, as wfell 
V as local control, and their freedom to explore. He would urge thie 
institutions to avoid sacrificing flexibility and control for a broad, 
state-assured financial base. He suggested economies in operation as 
well as seeking other recourses as alternatives to becoming part of a^ 
state-wide system. . 

In another state, Jijdget people noted that questions are being 
raised locally about the fiscal burdcp. There may be a push for the 
state to take over and become the primary sponsor. We are accus- 
tomed, they said, to engaging in detailed budgeting and budget 
analysis/Thert; would seem to be some natural ^accretion of power at 
the stateMcvels^ which might be seCn as a wilHng trade-roff of flexi- 
bility for sustained support. ^ . 

An authority in yet another state favored a lump sum appropri- 
ation which would cover costs of tt^ansfer, technical, and remedi- 
ation programs. The remaining services would be determined locally 
and* financed thij)ugh a Jocal tax. He pointed out how communities 

* differ, and, consequently, how the benefits of discretionary funds 
are important. ' X 

Most .Comniunity college people would agree that local taV 
resources are desirable, but, realistically, what are the options? 
Property tax, long-time Jiource of revenues for education, has 
been under attack throughouf the nation. It is possible that the pen- 
dulum could swing back at least partially if people^rccognize that 

' there is a high'price to pay for state funding in terms of dipinishinu 
local autiinomy. . / 

' A sales tax has an interesting limitation as it relates^ to eom- 

^ ^f '. 4. O 



^munity college support. Cumniunity colleges could be described as 
counter-cyclical. As the economy declines, the enrollments go up. 
As the economy improves, enrollriidm may decline. The^surgl- in 
enroriDient in Michigan in 1 975-76, when the state was experiencing 
• a financial depression, should not have cyme as a surprise to the 
legislators. One college rep*)rts in its'analysis of the period A-om 
1970 to 1978 that the most direct cauJie'elfect impactor oijenroll- 
ment was the employment rate in its di.strigt. Numerous community 
college leaders concur thi^ the greatest s^gle predictor of credit-fiour 
■ enrollments IS the conimunity'employment rate. Where more people 
. are working full-tinfie and overtime the less time thay have to commit 
to college .studies. What is the prc)blem, then, with sa^es tax rev. 
cnues? Obviously, when .unemployment is high, .sales will lag along 
with tax revenues. Yet, needs of the college increase as enrollments' 
ri.se. 

Regaalless of what the .sources .of revenue will be, there is a 
govKl deal of impressive opinion to t^ie effect that institutional tlexi- 
bihty and control are furthered by the injection of local dollars. 

What Abo^tth• "Soft** Ar«cis7 ~ ^ 

Major debates about community college funding, as has' been noted 
tend to revolve around the "!H)ft" areas which often are part of 
coninuimty or public .service offerings. In fact, discussions about 
macramc or Hy-tying and belly dancing .sometimes have reached 
such a feverish pitch as to cau.se "legislation by anecdote." The 
phenomenon faniiliar one. A legislator may hear from some 
constituent. that the Iwal college is offering a course in "Beach 
Conibing for Senior Citizens." Without further ado, the legislative 
machine is cranked up, and a bill is intrtxluced Vvhich may have the 
eltecl of sharply reducing the number of "taxpayer-supported" 
college programs for .senior citizens. Unfortunately, the intensity of 
debate over avocationaUeaming pursuits,1iobbies, and leisure pro- 
•^grams frequently has obkcurcd a basic issue: Is it good public policv 
to encourage and faciliti^ learning throughout life? Having detef- 
mined the answer to that question, then the appropriate and deriva- 
tive question follows: Who should pay for what kinds t)f services? 

A further negative effect of these arguments has been thaUhey 
have C(»nditioned perceptions of many commMnity services as >Vhimi 
sical and limited to satisfying personal interests. Consequently! 
financial support 'has been adversely affected for services often vital 
to community life. An example of this is found in the earlier de- 
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scription ot the key role played by Waubonsee Community College 
ill developnient of housing rehabilitatiori programs\ For more than 
to.yr years, the college has been involved in addressing the educa- 
tional component ot housing problems in its service area. The reslilts 
are in>pressive: the number of low interest rehabilitation loans were 
increased/c\)nventional mortgage loans were made in areas where, 
formerly they were not available, and Jocal government has invested 
large sums in community devfclopment block grant capital iiyprove- 
nients. I^ecorded property purchases rose substantially, which would 
indicate there has been much reinvestment in the neighborhixxl. 

Subsequently, the need for rehabilitation of older housingjn the 
cities and the close-in suburbs throughout the state has been em-, 
phasi/ed by the **Task Force on the Future ot Illinois.'* Efforts of 
Wayibonsee apparently have been ctTective in responding to a need 
stipulated to be of high priority statewide. The manner in which 
higher education funds are distributed in the ^tate, however, limits 
the degree to which Waubonsee and other community colleges can 
attack such problems. No higher education funds were available to 
underwriie college costs in the work which led to the formation of . 
NeighborhiHKl Housing Services of Aurora, the Waubonsee district, 
because the educational services could not be measured in' terms of 
, . traditional credit hours. TSow, when the college is offering credit 
, ^) courses in housing rehabilitation,"' reiniburse^^ient for those credit 
. / hours is less than M) percent'of the rate at which fundingMs provided 
tor training, for example, of prospective elemen|ary sch(H)l teachers. 

Community colleges in Illinois are financed much like those in 
many othef states. There are three major sources of support: j 

I. Tuition. ' , 

2 LiK^al real est'ale taxes. . . . 

.V Reimbursement from the state of Illinois in proportion, to itic 
number of credit hours f^eneratetl. 

Courses arid programs are divided into six categories: 

1. Baccalaureate program.s^ ♦ . 

2. Health occupational programs. 

.V rechnical occMpational programs. ^ 

4 Husinessoccupalional programs! \ 

^ 5 General .studies ( includes developtncnial and remedial). 

6. I\iblic servi^s (community education and community service). $ 

The first four categories are fully funded at the rate of reim- 
bursement determined b^ the state forntula. General studies arc 
f liiufcd at 50 fKrcent. Public service activiticy* are not funded at all by 

■ o ■ ' *' 
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[he slate A although there is a factor which theoretically -frees up" ' 
local tax money to be used to •'meet uniyue local needs. ^ * * ■ ^ 

• Ji '^^'''^ '"'"'"^ ^'''^^ ^''her states as • 

woil. What are the assumptions upon which the present • fqndinK \ 
arrangements are based? Do the assumptions imply that coruinuing ' 
education and community services are locally oriented and therefore 
ought to be funded by Iwal resources? Is the state intere>jt properly 
centered on the occupational and transfer programs? A state-wide' 
task force has fdentitied urgent issues to be dealt with by the state's 
citizenry dunng the next decade in such fields as agriculture jobs/ ^ 
growth, energy, health/human resources, wor^ force, and environ- 
^ nient. These are state-wide concerns. Under existing fiscal policies 
conmiunity colleges arejimited hi their response through "non- 
traditional . educational programs. Should such programs have a 
lesser priority for state dollars than the baccalaureate and occupa- 
tional otlermgs ' The details of any funding formulas^ are not as ^ 
ini|X)rtant as the policy position taken. The imposes for which 
money is provided tend to determine the direction pf institutions to a 
greater degree than do assessments of educational needs and inter- • 
^ests in the communiiy. Fiscal policies have the power to shape the ^ > 
institutions ana to determine their missions. 

It was recognition of the influence of fiscal ptilicies that led a 
college dean towrite to .a state senator about the possible effects of 
existing policies: 

•Stating this point in another way, in limes of limited resources and 
tight budgets. liKal Boards of Tmstces and adniinisttations realize 
that they can generate nmre income from .slate reimbursement by 
• mvcsting liK-al revenue in baccalaureate and (Kcupational programs " 
tor which the .state will a-imburse lOOW pf differential ciist There- 
lore we tram moo; teachers and liberal arts majors, who may not - 
obtain unsubsidized employnuuit for which they were trained, and we 
do not train moderate and low ITcomc people to rehabilitate housing. 

^ Earlier it was said that a primary function, of communiiy 
colleges is to aid those ,who waAt to, learn how to secure.. basic 
necessities such as housing, heulth. employment, fmxi, and citizen- ' 
ship rights and responsibilities. Such learning, to be effective, may 
take place in fonns and places quite different fmm those for \radi- 
tiotial education. Semesters, credits, campuses, and other academic 
.gear, along with determinants of financial suppt)rt based upon this 
nomenclature, will need to give way io approaches more uppmprWe - 
to the tiecds and st^'les of new learners. 

• ' ' ■ 
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From the clouds of confujuon and mixed perceptions over the *\sotV* 
areas outnumber of lessons emerge. Vor example, it has been found 
^ useful to define t^hc terms. It helps to descri|fe the prognuns. And 
giKxl data may shorten the time required for discu?;sion. 

In March of \919, the Michigan Senate acknowledged the im- 
portance of obtaining better information to accurately assess the 
financtah needs ot community colleges. The community college 
appropriations act for FY79 included the following section: - 

* * * . 

The Department ot Management and Budget, in cix)pei*ation with the 
. vSenate fiscal agency, the House fiscal agency, the Department of 
. Education, and the community colleges shall begin development of a 
^ community college program classification structure. for use in docu- 
menting financial needs of commtinity colleges. Uniform application 
of accounting principle.*^ shall be employed in the collection of cost 
f data. \ t . 

The fonucr six categories j^f programs for funding purposes . 
have now been replaced by 15. Community education instruction 
includes home and family life/human development, and personal 
interest. Distinctions have been made between activities that equip 
the' learner to function more effectively in society and those that are 
for personal Consumption." Inasmuch as a good deal l)f heat is 
•generated over the question of what should be considered an appro- 
priate use of tax funds, it is interesting to examine the area of home 
arid faiuily lifeYhunian development as compared with the category 
of "persxmal interest**: * 

Home and family life instruction is' defined as learning strategies 
. /• designed to provide the learner with knowledge, skills and capabili-^ 
t-ies related to the establishment, maintenance, and improvement of a 
home; to the carrying out of those tijnctions typically associated with 
the conduct of a household; or to the person's responsibilities as a 
member of the family unit. This category includes those offerings 
. that focus on the person s ^ole as a worker^ member of a social 
, organization. In addition, those instructional otTerihgs that provide 
the learner with knowledge, skills, and background needed {6 func- 
tion more effectively as an individual or to interact with the variety of 
<^ scKial ihstitutions. ' 

I Personal interest instruction is defined as: 




. . . leanjiiig straicgies designed to supp<)rt an individual's reca>- 

• aiioiwl or avocationat pursuits or to improve his or her day-to-day 

• living skills. The activities irwiuded in this category tiKus on the 
individual as user of leisure tim^; rather than upon the individual as a 
member ot a stKial institution or iiptm occi^tiojial and career- 
related needs, Persijnal interest instruction is defined as learning 
strategies designed to provide opportunities for persons seeking 

^ ' immediate pleasure, satisfaction or relaxation during their leisure 
time. Students who enrolj do so for the'purpose ot exploring, devcl- 
. iH^ing. or refining hobby or handicraft skills or participating in 
organised t^)nns ol play. ' - • 

* ■ ' ^ ' ' . • 

In addition to ficld.s of instmction. including tho.se described 
abt)ve. there is provision for public .set^icc as well as other cate- 
goVres i)f operations. The public service program- includes those 
: program elements established to make available to the public the 
various unique resources and capabilities of the institutions with the 
.specific putpose of responding to a community need or solving a 
community problem. 

There will continue to be differences of opinion with regard to 
the kinds of educational services appropriate to state funding and. 
indeed, the detemiination of appropriateness may vary over time 
with state priorities. Basic to any determination of policy, however, 
is the need- for a clear de.scription of the learning activities to be 
conducted as well as accurate and unifomi data reports. ' 

Th# ProbUm of Cosi-Ef f ectlvrnMS ~ 

How do you make a case for the value to the state of educational ' 
services that help people to rehabilitate their hou.ses, become better 
parents, participate proficiently in government, improve their 
health, and continue to maintain themselves in society as they grow 
older? Can, it be demonstrated (hat such education is cost effective?^ 
As one listens to many people discuss the futui^ of the community 
collcgt>. there is a note that is .sounded repeatedly. How do we prove 
the worth of ptX)graras to which we are committed— non-credit 
parent education, lor example,, or educational services in nursing 
homes? After all the.se ar^- decisions on values so what kind of 
toundation can be establi.shed for policy determination? On what ' 
grounds do we persuade policy makers that a good part of what they 
may see as "soft" areas are relevant and growth-.stimulating? These 
worries and occasionaf doubts of conimunity college people must be 



answered jf a sense of community college mission is to emerge and 
gain acceptance. Measuring * cost-etfectiveness" is a difficull task. 
In non-traditional areas it is especially troublesome because, even- 
lui^lly, it becomes a matter of serial judg^iient. Some persons would 

justify almost any coufse, no matter *how trivial it would appear to 
be. Others would be extremely critical of the same offering. There is 
little con.sensus on values as one moves out to the uncharted areas of 
community learning. Until an instrument can be designed and ap-^ 
plied to ascertain the effects of various kinds of services in the 
community, final answers will not be reached on the proper amal- 
gam c)f the community college as college, learning center, and' 
activities center, l^^pact studies are needed to provide a better basis 
for determinations CSf worth and, hence, suitable public investment. 

Intentions and interest need to be translated into fact-finding. 
Kor example, the vice-chainnan of a community college board told 
nie that it would be interesting to look intOLthe employment problems 
of black youth and then UK)k at the employment record of the black 
graduates of that college, ll was his impression that most of the latter 
had jobs. He said it would be interesting to get the figures on these. 
But why doesn't he have the figures? He who lacks gcxxl informa- 
tion in these data-oriented times is seriously handicapped. Said the 
chairman of a state board, *;A ca.se needs to be made for those we 
serve. The needs require diKumcntation." And. he added, ''They ^ 
certainly must not be outlandish in cost. " 

Apd, declared ^ president, a .sy.stematic program evaluation is* 
required at^ his institution, especially, to deal with long-range con- 
sideration.Ov He said that college officials did not really know 

' whether theii; programs were meeting objectives. ^.One-third of the 
students are iri the vocatiji)nal Vield. FotlV-five percent of the pro- 
grains are vocational. What is happerring, he wanted to know. How 

. do -we get betteV infonnation for decision malting and how^do we 
make this ipfortnation available to policy makers? 
^ In the vocational field is this such a difficult task? 

An6ther in.stitutk)n had data. They tdld me, ''More than half of 
our .students are on welfare. Fifty-five percent of .the students are 
from families who hmveNin .income of $5,0(K) or less per year. After 
students leave us, 55 permit make over $10,()0(j|per year. Over 20 
percent mdkc between SlS JiWt) and $20,000. In other words, many 
ot* them have tripled their incmne and 97 percept continue to live in 
the city after their training/' Tmit statement gets close to inaking a 
ca.He for cost-effectiveness when tnfe public investment is^factored in. 
Another way to approach the coia-dffect question \i in terms of 



preventative fiscal avsts to the cuiimmmty. Alter rqxMiing on the 
total eost o\ the Paa^nt Hducation Pa)grafns in San Francisco, the 
college cited co^ls of remedial Pleasures which the community was 
saved through preventative programs: • 

I Juvenile residcniial care cost a nunnnum of $65()/inoiUli to uiam- 
lain one fHrrson 

2. histnulional care was a minmiuni -ot $1000-$1200/momh to 
maintain one person 

3 It there is psychiatnc care involved, ihe cost tor one person is a 
nuninuim ot $l500/nu)nth. 

4 Additionally, counseling tor one person costs city agencies 
$l2(K)/year tor three contact hours per week. This includes coun- 
seUng U)r dehnijuency , drug abuse, alcoholism, and others. 

The ditficultics in establishing a direct line between public 
investment and cost effectiveness or benefits is illustrated in the 
c\petienc<? ot a student in a Calitomia conimuniiy collegq. He was 
Ihe student luember ot the board of trustees. I had interviewed the 
board about their views on the essential elements in community 
college mission. The student said that his own experiences would 
illustrate what he hoped the community college would continue to do 
for people. 

He first started to work toward a dwtorate thmugh a prc- 
medical course at the University of California at IrvintTHe left after, 
three years, deciding it wasn t for him. He then went to the com- 
munity college with the intent of getting a bachelor's degree. He 
planned to take the lower division business course and then transfer 
to a four-year college. Bur he found he was not particularly inter- 
ested in the degree. His father-in-law was in the construction busi- 
'ness so he decided that he would prepare for that field. Not particu- 
larly degree-oriented, he wanted to take the courses that would be 
useful to him in the construction business. As far as he was con- 
cerned, he conmiented. he'fl probably u.se the college as long as he 
lives. It W4S his view that college work becomes "addictive." 

How do we determine the student's objective and whether it has 
been met? How do we calculate the costs and the effects and bene- 
fits? Clearly, he isn't thmugh with the colleg?. It may not be con- 
struction, but possibly some other interest that will^bring him t>ack 
again. Are those interests legitimate? How do we determine that? 
Should the state pay? What frame of reference do we use? Note that 
he had taken three years of college work before he came to the 
community college. The state already had made an investment in 



him An additional factor may nc^ovcrioqjkcd. Both he and liis 
business aiv coninbuiors to uu revenues * ^ » O 

Obvunisix, calculating cost eitectivcncNS upon the basis qt a - 
iWD-year pii)grani that culiuinaies in as^ociatdvde^ree will be^an • 
inadei]uate measure Then do we liy to ii^jike i^lll|il9H^.nts ot results ^ 
based u}H)n siudeiu intenli^i? 1 hat niiay be dittWult ttVridentity. 
Commented itipresident; * 



We detinc our mission W€ deVuic our oh|ectives IfJicn we g<) ahead 
ayd li> io deiuie sludeiu goals \\n OL^uuiple* 4>tudctU want.'s lyping.,^^ 
and wc say. ihcjrtthre. that her giwdiri the scerotai.iiil jield But wi^- 
didn t ask her. She may only waj^^ i:ouple of a>urscs and ihen WOTitj»y " 
to to, Wi>rk hut now we detlrtv ht;r'%^i dropout and she beeontes a 
pan of the stuti^ttu." tftai *<aV>i. yiUkClo^^ have im\\y completers/ Wc 
seem ohiiged to Keep the Score in sotnOV'siniple-nunfled units. Wc are 
torced to he iTeiin counters. - ' -\ • 

V x"^^ ^ , . ■ ^ ^' -'^ -V: 

Other budget peopl^^^tt3( you cannot focus on student intend ;^ 
because you ca«nijjfefeally. tln^l oUt what it is. In one state^ funding 
now is bas6d upi)n Ine puipo!?C fbf. which ji^e course is ottered^as |hai. * 
described i^a .brocllure i)r thv catalogiie.' lloT.px^ tor ' 

people who are going, to tiWr^y ;tr}Jivel in Spain is probably UQt 
striictua'd ^ and requia's no sy(iWbij*.vIt would ■be difflj^rent trotn ' 
Spanish to^jthosc who are gc^^t b. l<^urn it juore in depth, l^^wever, 
it is not c()nsideri35li advisahle to (3^eniiwi5ttc^ b3jsi*5ptpfedit or 
noij^-credit. If you^do that^ a budget oifffi^ Jb^icj^ed, there is a 
tendency U% all eoul*ses to become credit iind^^e tltid;&(^)nK:>institu- 
tifvis with no non-crcKUt courses. Ai^d non-eredit courses may^bc oi^ 
eqj^al value to i^redit inVenns of the objej^i vcs of many learners. 5 

.Fiscal otficers acknowledge a terislon bctwectt student objec- 
tives and ih^ir areas of rtnapcial resp^nisi^^^^^ , • 

Y* Actually, the average \tudcni in :i?i«)ynkn]i!j^ o6lte^ di>cs ilot com- \ 
) pletc his prt>grani in two years. He or 'i>he,yiti3i.stajra(K)nger time in -:' 

order to accomphsh personal objectives. This drives yp the cost.and it 

really drives up average cxpcrufiturcs-^ ^ ^ 

As we observe participants i1i community college pmgrams, 
thejic are among the educationa(i civtractdristics whiilh have jmpUca- 
Ifons for methods of financial supiK)rt^ fci^^ have a broad s|^e- 
truth of objectives that range tiotv jxirsonal JrAj to occupational 
goafs. Objectives chii^e over the ejt>o]^p w tirtie. Learners tend to \ 
luaiiituin ivlatiynships with the collegp that extendi well beyond a 



two-year |)eriiKi althimih-lhe conlactN n\ay i?c spiiraditV'Ldimcrk i*it; 
inclineii to take parts 6r pieces i)t pa)g^iatns. Proportionately te\v of 
thcni are recipients of the asKiXuile degive.'On the other hand^a 
growing number have the; equivalent of. more than tw^ ycArs.of 
%oUcge experience. J- ■ \ 

Thc,se aa- among the fact<)rs which must be taken iinto accinint 
as gmunds-are established for thp funding and the evaluaimufol these 
institoiions. ^ -J^'.-- . 

One possible appuMich to ivsolving f>ri)blems\and is^iues of 
finance and nu^sion is to consider whe.re the major tdrfiTf respon- 
sibility lie tbr meeting community learning needs: If lunctional 
literacy, general cdik.atu>n, and basic jiVillsaiv primarily federal aod 
state respi)nsibili'l»^is. 'for example, then the mechanisms for ftnancc 
and evaluation in this area must operate at central state levels^ But if 
occupational, vocational, technical, pwtc.ssional. manpower, and 
-other cmploynient-baNcd learning needs ai'c a-spHt)hsibili?ies of bcHh 
Iwal and state groups, then finance iuid evaluation mechanisms mtisl 
he shared on a cooperative basis. On the other hand, connnunity 
J learning needs tha^, might be described as personal and leisure can be 
hnanced and evaluated locally, pejrhaps by individuaFboaids. not by 
the slate. These consideratitWs are essential in dcvtloping a finance 
.jX)ljCy for lifelong education. , * 

But tls^,al su|5pt)rt for learning is NcarCe. App«)priations are pit 
to be (and cannot be) viewed as avjiilable in ' 'blank check" tbrm to 
cover all learning need>. Ong of the most critical, implicationji for the 
tinana'vpolicy framework is that, in a system dt scarce resources. 
alliK-atioii decisioiis become inc«?asingly political. Questions of 
whose learning has priority, and wbere dollar support subsequently 
. flows, become siKial issues inJthc politieal ai^na as much as in the 
:etlucational arena. Scaae money forces both politicians, and edu- 
cators Uvniake new choices. » 

CbiHmurtity colleges thus have a new opportunity in the 1980';} 
to participate in iht pt)litical priKess of setting local, .slate, and 
tedei'ul priorities for learning. Carcful and thoughtful consideration 
of a!> mission- -by each colltjge—ciin^enrich ihis process and result 
in more responsible finance pt)licy If^he priorities were to develop 
furtherioward federal and state support for * 'remedial*' education. 
atKl if fiscal supptm were to follow, for example. Mn the coHege 
must consider two implicatujns. +"lrst woDld be the po.s-sibi(lty ^Df an' 
'incrca.sed federill and state role in regulation and evaluation "oB re- 
medial leaming,^at)d the governance and accountability cHjles. 
which would be necessary. The second implication would be tlSTc^ 



a probable shift to the IcKal level ot other priorities, such as local 
eCiihioniic clevelopment or personal learning. The irpplications o\ 
these priorities tor the local lev^l can also considered in advance. 
C^olleges could retain their valuable tlexibility untl rapid responses to 
new needs pinerging in their communities. And fiscal support^ gov- , 
emance issues, and evaluation ot liKal priorities could t)e: retained ' 
locally. Furthermore, local groups could invest in their own pri- 
^orities, while at the same time {Providing additional remedial learn-* 
lug Opportunity consistent with state and federal priorities. The 11- 
nance policy implications suggest a framework where each ptiority 
is supf>orted, with dollars", by its source. For the community college, 
the strength otsi poltc>^ structure which segregated fiscal responsi- 
biljty among various sectors, and tollovys their priorities, is that it 
also- helps segregate important new pi)litical questions into appro{^- 
ate arenas tor discussion and decision. ' * 



AMoMEUlclmt *'V«hlcl«'' 

In the introduction to this chapter it was asserted that there was need 
tor ditlerent bases upon which funds are made available to commu- 
fiity colleges. Also specified as a need was a more efficient 
•"vehicle.*' Along with greater prop)9fl|P()rfs of financial support from 
the state level has come i)icrcased interest of state bodies in the 
management capabilities and the accountability efforts of the local 
institutions. Without question, board members will be required to 
demonstrate their capacity to be accountable for both their fiscal and 
educational stewardship. To assure thtit, Superior (Management must *\ 
be required by the board. A grdixl deal more hangs on this matter 
j^than solvency or satisfactory audits.* Involved is a basic element in 
commu;iity college philosophy — the assumption that people at the 
local level can become proficient in dealing with problems that' 
affect their lives. As we shaft see In'the next chapter; that tenet is 
under serious quest itill. 

^ And more will be said about mai^agepfient in the chapter on 
*Meadersliip. " It is enough now to review briefiy previous references 
to ways in which coNeges that encourage and facilitate leiMning in 
heir communities can extend their mcMPSi l^or example, coordjna- 
tiilkwith the efforts of o^jier^nstiti/tiom^ to cbnsolidate resources and 
possibly tritn costs is one uuportarit jneanis. 0>nimuhity colleges 
through a Cooperative stance have frcqliiJntly bfi)adened their rc- 
smircc base. Further, 'many colfcges have expanded their cilpital 
significantly by utilization oT ''clinical s'ettings."'' And it should not 
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be overUwked thatxwnniyniiy agencies, business, industry, and the 
labor unions all havt} budgets, st^tt. facilities. bi)ards und advisory 
groups as well as funds designated tor education and traming 
tiranted that dei^iands are many, all ot these represent possible re- 
sources that can supplement state appropriations for educational • 
programs. . 

Whc^€n>p«ns Whm Charges Rls#? ~ 

During the')%0"s and early 7()< "low cost" and ••close.fl 
hoiiie"-wfif(5 commonly identified as the two most influential factors 
. m motivating learners to ch(X)se the community college. Jn a number 
ol .states and metropolitan areas, no tuitfon was charged. And in 
others, stud(fnt charges were minimal. No^ that picture is changing 
rapidly.. Presently, only in California is enrollment tuition-free. In 
New York State during the year 1979, provisit)ns were under con- 
sidcratuMi which would pemiit a maximym tuition of .$90() in the 30 
community colleges under the State University of New York and 
would match the freshman-sophomore cost at the state-operated 
lour-year campuses. Further, funds are provided in New York-and 
other states for students to go to private institutions. So the question i 
an.scs as to whether cost to the student will be of less impoyWnce in 
attracting students to community colleges in the futopS' Another 
related development during the past scvcraJ years, ^ course, has 
been that of the massive increase in tlnancial assistance fmm federal 
pr()gran>s. At one institution visited, 91 percent of the students were 
getting tlnancial aid. including state and Iwal .scholarship funds. 
There does appear to be a continuing belief that it is cheaper to go b 
a community college. This could be called a psychological differen- 
tiating tactor. Many Students say there is a lot of hisic involved in 
getting financial aid. They don't like to fill out the fomis. Not all 
people are motivated sufficiently or have the expert isijilLpiorc all 
the means that might be available. So, they say, it is iSRctter just 
to come to the community college. 

At the federal level, as well ^s in the states, efforts are con- 
tinuing to open up eligibility for financial aid to persons taking less 
than half-time courses for independent students— those who are no- 
longerliving with their parents. " 

.What happens when charges to the students increase? Nobody ' 
!S^eerj»s to be sure, Studies of possible effects have been mad cAu, 
tour-year colleges but the population of community colleges x^mr 
Tcrent and may be much more sensitive to cost factors. ThciTis 



considerable supposition, particularly with regard to non-credit' 
programs, such as parent education, labor studies, and arts pro- 
grams, about the effects ot increasing the price. A common view is 
that the people who cafi afford it will be there. And the gap will 
widen between the "haves" and the "have-nots." In her review of 
significant major studies of adult learners, Patricia Cross hypothe- 
' sizes that finances are not the key to jhe access question. She sug- 
gests that the real problems relate to motivation, previous educa- 
tional experience, and other factors. If you really Avant to get at the 
problem, a^rcording to Dr. Cross, you ought to put a lot of money 
into information service)^. There is enough money avaijeble if A)un- 
seling and iti fetation services are comprehensive. People need to 
know what the price is for certain kinds of programs, whether they 
are for credit or not, and what the alternatives might be.' ^ 

Clearly, this problem of costs requires careful and sustained 
attention. Is it true, as some suspect, that tlnancial constraints drive 
institutions back to more traditional behavior? If the cost to the 
learner must rise substarttially. to offset declining tax funds for 
cominunity services, and continuing education, will certain programs 
lose their clientele? Although the results n)ay have been more short- 
Uerm than long, an impact *itudy on the effects of Proposition 13 on 
community services was 'summarized as "Last in, tlrst out.". "Pro- 
^ittuiis of c(mimunity services and those designed to serve new clien- 
tefes seem to be the ones that are cut back when the financial chips 
arc down.** 

We cannot affurtl to base plaitnii^g and policy development on 
conjecture and suppDsition. We need to know much more about 
relationships between educatiomil prices and participation ^ates. 
Why? Because our thesijj is that thcrclare educational .services which' 
are iujnong life*k necessities, not its luxuries: Such services need to 
be available throughout life in fiiuch the .same way as those in the 
fibid of health. ScKiety is giving a great deal of attention to creating 
equitable and effective lifelong programs for medical care — and 
how to pay for them. A similar acknowledgement is required of the 
essential nature of educational services th^oiighout a lifetime. 

How realistic is it to talk *abobt adapting fmanclal polices to a 
concept of lifelong education? Some would think this is noti gixxl 
time to be rai.sing such questions. We might be better off to settle for 
the way things are and hope we can hold on. One thing i§ sure, those 



who are iiuerested iii change cannot atfi^rd to be naivd or to behave 
Ake Pollyulinas. - What ^ill it cost" tends to be a question that 
alt^iost nnmediutely surfaces in any discussion i^f proposed action It 
pops up hke a cork to quickly bliK-k out such reasonable questions as 
"^hat IS desirable" and "What is feasible?" The chainiian of the 
senate linance committee in .a state legislature expressed concerns 
about that: 

We are dealing with the problem of how to live in an age of austerity 
tor the public sector. It s not so much a matter of what our educa- 
tional needs arc but what can we ipcnd. and we need to evaluate 
community colleges in the context of a nation that is developing a 
new value system which is hedonistic and materialistic. ' r 

Some observers wonder whether perhaps that value system-may 
not be changing t4) one somewhat less materialistic. An international 
authority on adult education, who had recently conducted studies in 
the United States, expressed his stibering assessment to nie: 

There was a power/iil liberal wind blowing in the United States in the 
I^WiO s and now thea* arc countervailing forces and people talk 
angrily about the failure .of poverty programs and now they tend to 
blame the |)oor. There is a ginxl deal of backlash thinking. 

Iilitefcslingly. in almost the same breath he reported the ten- 
"^ency for the analogue of the U.S. community college to be ap- 
pearing elsewherc in the world. Developing countries, he said, are 
establishing institutions of, a similar nature. loCally-based and 
relating to kKal neyds. 

A New York Times survey in mfd-|y7y reported that the trend 
toward reducing or repealing taxes and imposing .spending limits on 
state and KkiiI governments has been a strong and pervasive one. 
Vith virtually all of the states curtailing rcvcnwcs or spending or both 
in mwc fashion. And the report indicated that the tax revolt shows 
no sign of abating. Moreover, it is stated: 
'• • 

Overall . the state actions were primarily intended to benefit the bwad 
sector of middle-class cili/ens whii have been protesting ih recent 
years about the tax burden, ami commercial intercst,s that have long > 
maintained |X)werful lobbies in stattf capitols and have capitalized on 
the niiddl»cla.ss protest. ' 

\ 

One inore dose of iKvssimism comes, from across the .seas. I 
a.sked an adult cducatitmal leader in London why education was not 
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jKrceivi^d as u resource U) be used by the Unjitcd Kingd^)m in dealing 
with numerous AjKial and economic problems which we had dis- 
cussed. She speculated that education had promised tix) much in 
recent years, that jt was not able to dtiliver. The consequence was 
that people were first disappointed and then disillusioned. Unem< 
^ ployment, inflation; crime, and family disorganization continued to 
prevail. ,She telt that the prospects for supporting adjilt^lication 
were not bright. And she added another comment which may be of 
extraordinary \signiticance: how diftlcult and sometimes unsucttcss- 
(ill v?ti.v the priKess through which institutions change to match . 
societal requirements. 

Granted that there iit^.siKial facts with which we must deal. 
What does analysis ot our c^xpericncc reveal to us? What have we' 
learneil? It may appear simplistic but there is evidence that' very ^ 
of'lin (lie approach of educational institutions has been to do things^ 
for (KH)ple rather than \yith them. On the contrary, we have sought to 
describe in these pages a stance of 'symbiosis' 'the livj^ig to- 
gether of tWo dissimilar organisms in close assiKiation or union, 
'esjHrcially wliere thts is advantageous to both, as distinguished from 
parasitism.** These are the kinds of considerations that illustrate 
such a relationship: ^ ^ 

• If we are concerned about the rising costs to suppim large 
numbers of dependent people, does it not make sen.sf to 
consider what can be done to help them become productive, 
contributing citizens? 

• Would it not be in the self-interest of the nation and oUr 
j communities for its citi/uns to be self-sufficient, self- 
supporting, and able to contrmute for as long as possible? 

• An argument for suitable education and training for em- 
ployment, disea.se prevention, iiM ''positive aging'' is to 

• ! ea.se the load of the taxpayer by proportionately reducing the 

numbers who are limited in paying their own way. 

• If is a prifnary function of eomtnunity colleges to aid those in 
tlie eommMriity who want to learn how to secure basic ncces- 

' sitiesj Ami^ng these are: housing, liealth; employment, food* 
• and cKi/eiTship fights and responsibilities. * 

1 he^e (H)stulates speak of '^as.siKiati^i which is advantageous 
U) both," They Ueal with tlic ''basics.'' Obviously education is not 
.limited to these pragmatic ^Ifiatters. It can .send people soaring far 
above the bread and butter Wsul\s~and it slunild. But its flight will 
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priniar> concern. Tlwi is> where keys ciyi be iound tor ihc resources 
we need. * . 



' K Patricia Cross.^ Hexond ihe OfH'n Door. Siui I rancisco: Jossey- 
Bass, r)74 

' John Hcrbcrs. The AVu York Hmes, Augusl 5. 1979, p 38. 
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dUESTIONSTJ^D 
ISSUES OF CQNtROl 



I. ■■ ■ ■ ' , ■ ^ . 

I wc were lo lelephone 50 cjafimunily college presidenls loOa^ . 
and ask. "Whal do you cor^ider Ihe mosl Imublesome issue in 
your work ai ihis lime?", he answer mighi be "money." or 
oven "energy." bul ihe odds anj sirongly in favor ot lis being "loss 
(<f inslilulional conlnij." Presi|denls and jocal iruslees perceive 
po^er is flowing tfom local juris^iclions lo Ihe slate level. And ihey ' 
reveal truslralion ai carrying Ihti burdens of accountabilily even as 
more decisions affecling Uwal operations appear to be made in the 
stale capital*. "But thc^slpte has lo have more say."* declare mem- 
bers of the legislaturcf. "jljc state has lo draw some lines. We have lo 
ask what are the stale priorities in funding community colleges. 
When the state provides a billion dollars for posisecondary educa- • 
lion, there must be some accountability. At least, the necessity is not 
going logo away." ^^ 

No Issue generates more heal in discussion at this lime than that 
ot the. control of commibily collegesliind questions of who makes 
decisions. Who has aulh6rily?Arl institution which in itn develops 
mcmal years was largely govcmed in the local setting, and which 
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traditionally assigned a strong administrative role to the president or 
superintendent, finds that aumority lor decision making has shown 
/ some tendencies to accompany the dollar on ijs round-trip journey to 
state capitals. So intense have become the differences of opinion 
over this issue that a leading legislator in one of the states wrote to a 
group of presidents: ' , 

it is essential that we go beyond our traditional at-distartce distrust 
and vilification u> face-to face effort at engagement, dialogue and 
. tmst building. | 

Obviously, a positive approach to ••engagervent, dialogue, and 
trust building' • is to remind the parlies at dispute of what it ij^ they 
are seeking to accomplish. The beginning point is to try to determine 
- 'the aims and functions of the org^inization to be govemed. It has 
been found that a description of the premises utilized by participants 
in the dialogue often can lead to' more constructive outcome*. 

Llfolong Bduccrtlon and Issum oI Control 

fn concepts of lifelong education we fmd principle*), to direct our 
approach to issues of control, as R. H, Dave ejlplains: 

Kducation is viewed as a continuing process guided by the over- 
riding goal •f improving the quality of life. It takes place in many 
different complementary forms, of a sequential as wcli rfs of a parallel 
natlire. The individual is always at the hub of this priKcss. All other 
components of the educational action should combine to develop his 
capacity foe self'leur^gv 

Serious questions have been raised by educators, ccfjntimists. poll- 
ticians and others regarding the quality, adequacy arid. relevance of 
the present system of educatK)n . . Criticisms have beeo^ leveled 
against the present system because it isolates the sf;hool^rrom the 
home and community, and thus has an ajienating influence on the 
leiiniers. The system is inflexible. tcK) fonnal. and often found to be 
dy.sfunctional when viewed in the content of community needs or 
new developments. ^ * ' 

In these paragraphs there are ideasithat |arry implications for 
• governance systems. The goal is that of/an individual with /apacity 
for self-leaniing that will help the person to iinprove the quality of 
his or her life. The|)rcKx\ss is a continuing one: various components 



in the coniiiiunity participate ill a coa«3leuicniary relatumxhip. The 
tact ot change is acknowledged- change which requires nexibility 
to meet conununity needs Many iafcrences can be drawn frvni these 
principles ot litelong education and those found ui other sections of 
this lxH)k The followinji suggest the effect of application of such 
principles to the process of governance: . 

St Iniei^nmon of st hool and pUu e of work, and of learntn^ and doing, 
lutucation will necessarily become decentralized into **unils'df 
linuted si/e enjf>ying functional autonomy Otherwise initiative and 
change will be stifled b> the inertia of Jarge, bureaucratic structures, 
Howevpr, elements Centralized "quality ccmjror' will remain. 

^ * 

IM eniralizaiton, 1 he adnunistrativc and decision- making apparatus 
of lifelong education would be largely decentralized becaust ^ccen- 
irali/alioh of the great$!st possible number of decisions is indispen- 
sable in a sysiem founded on responsible choice, on individualization 
aiuUducaiion defined as 'learning" rather than "teaching. "' 

In a similar fashion we can take other elements of lifelong 
education and trace the meaning for both the appmphate place 
where certain kinds of decisions can be made ^md the personnel who 
would participate in that process. However, at this point our concern 
is not with something as bR>ad as lifelong education in general. We 
are examining the conununity colltjge in its vahguard ix)le in the 
evolving policy making for lifelong education. From, a review of 
paveding chapters, statements can be made now about community 
colleges that carry decided implications for questions of goveman<;e, 
rollowing are sviime appa>priate descriptors. 

Pfscrlptoni of 

• The modifying wordN^^nflnunity** is achii^ving greater 
recognition and impt)ryui\v ^ 

• To inca*ase coininunlty hwarencss is a high pi'iority ob^ 
jective. • \kJ 

• The institutions arc not the same. They serve unique com- 
munities and needs. 

• The institution must be able to change as communities . 
change with new conditions, demands, and circumstances. 

• The mission of the conununity college Ls to encourage and 
facilitate^ lif?l^nj; educatipn with conununity as pn^esji and 
product. , . . \ 
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• The cx)llege atHrm^ thatv thenp is no better way to develop 
viable communities than to involve the citizens, as many as 

, ' possible , in learn ing^experiences where they can interact. 

• The college emphasizes community development— estab- 
lishing lihkjiges and,' launching cooperative ventures with 
other community instltutio)ns. , 

• The college is' based ijipon the belief that local communities 
are capable of identifying and addressin^g their own prob- 
lems. . , • , 

• It is 'a prima|i7 function of community cbneges to aid those in 
the community who want to learn how to secure certain basic 

■ •/ necessities, among them: housing, health, employment, 
fiHKl, and citizenship rights and responsibilities: 

• The college assists in developing the capacities of citizens to 
be self-rpliant. self-supporting, and ^ible to'contribute for as 
long as jJossible. 

• The college has on-going, continuing relationships with par- 
ycipants who are broadly dissimilar in age, motivations, 
abilities, and interests. 

• Priority is given to those whose educatiortak)ptions ard lim- 
. ited by a variety 6f circumstances: 

• The college collaborates with other community agencies to 
define the clientele, shape progranjs, and provide access. 

. • The college seeks to be part of an intejjrated system of 
community services. 

• The college encourages working relationships among other 
institutions and agencie*s having shared concerns for com- 
munity and individual developnient. 

• The college relatps on a regular basis with people in busi- 
ness, industry, the labor unions, and agriculture, as well as 
others, , 

• The college is uniquely qualified to become the nexus of a 
.. I community learning system. - 



Wictt M»Qntog Ipf (g of ^mgncf? 

If we were to design a governance system for institutionJj with these 
characteristics and were primarily concerned with dcterminjj|tion of 
areas of kx^l control vis-a-vis state control, what features would 
deserve (njirticular attention? 

' ' ... 

• . ■ ♦ 
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Community orientation is certainly a paramount factor. And we , 
note that communities are diftereftt apd;tflat they chjinge. State, 
policy woukl need tCPtakc into account these dUlterences and provide 
' opportunity, and perhaps even incentives, |^ the institutions to 
change as warranted. It is understixjd that the institutions are capable 
of collaborating with other agencies to identify and address problems 
in th^ community. It is also acknowledged that they engage in a 
similar process in identitlcatiwnof clientele j in providing access, and 
in shaping i^grams. As will be evidenced tielow. we are approach- 
ing here What might be termed "state space." In matters of access 
anc)f|)articular clientele, the state demonstratesy a clear interest. It is at 
this, point that the state and kx:al district have shared authority and 
responsibility. 

In further examining the descriptive statements, we note that 
community development and tht goal of "viable" communities with 
citizen involvement are highlighted. There is reference to cooperar • 
» tive endeavors and programs that transcend 'age. motivations, and 
interests. Both the capm^-ities of individuals to be self-reliant and 
pr^xluctive and similar collective, qualities of the citizenry arc seen as 
objectives of the learning paxress. Would all of this not suggest that 
provisions for contrt)l should encourage substantial decision nMing 
responsibility and authority at the community levels? If not, how * 
does the ci|jj!l«enry develop such capabilities? A college focused on 
community development would in its own operations provide 'oppor- 
tunity ft)r developmental experiences on the part of the community. 
The product is achieved through involvem,^nt in the process? 

Above all. else, continuing capability in an institution to deter- - 
Utine what its appropriate and desired mission will be is needed to' 
assViie that both local and state interests are met. 

^Earlier we said that it is not fea^jible at the national level. and 
\ perhaps/not at the state level to have a precise, specific description of . 
Voinmunity collc^p.mission. Community differences preclude that, 
ahjd the pac&t^f^change adds tp the complexity of the problem. 
Fuf^her. mission determination must be a continuing process in the 

f dividual institution. It is not a one time only prop(')sition. What is 
ledcil at the state level, ftierefore'.'is establishment of conditions 
that heito institutions become capable of detemiining suitable actions 
within bfoad policy, guidelines. Of greatest concern to those' inter-.. ' 
ested in fiMering appfopriate Kfaming opportunities should be that of - „ 
« . the conlinufng viability of tlie organization rather than a catalogue of 
its .services. To 'monitor "viability" is a much more difficult task 
, than to review courses, programs, budgets,' and proposed building ' 



plans. It it is not done sensitively, then the state procedures them- 
selves twill tend to obscure the search-. But surely* ways can be. 
detennincd to observe and report the vital signs. Only then can there 
• be assurance rhat state' funds are effectively utilized. Program re- 
ports will not provide such assurance. Perhaps Cpmm unity impact 
.studies would be u.seful in this regard. Ccfttiinly it is in the outcomes 
of the educational processfthat the qiiality of the institution should be 
revealed. « . ■J- ' - • * , 

( CtjuaUtlM That Giv« Vliaiity ^' * ^ZIl ' 

., It the state legislative and regulatory framework is lo encoui^age the 
development of institutional capabilities, the following are. charac- 
teri.stics to be nurtured. TItey werepitcd earlier. Now the^ are con- ' 
sidered in tenns of their implications for control: 

J. The college is adaptable, h is capable, of change in response 

to new conditions and demands, or circumstance^. 
2. The college operates with a can^inuing awareness of^its 
\ .A-'Ommunity. ...^ , ■ , 

\ .1. The college has continuing relation.ships with the le^er. 
The college extends opportunity to the "unsefved." • " 

5. ^ The college accommodates to diversity. 

6. The college has a nexus function in the conimunity's 
learning system. ^ ' ' . , . 

With this picture of the coriimunity college ai it is inflijienied by 
the concepts of lifeliing education,, we have briefly considered impli- 
cations for dealing with issues of^wntml. We can now examine in a' * 
more detailed W4y developments in communities and states to ascer- ' 
tain where the strains exist in .the Vug-of-waj: between st«te and 
community over who calls the shots in the evolving community ' 
college. , 
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Som^whot Of d Dtomina ^ Z Z _ 

There is really little question about (he direction of community 
..college interests. Th<jy are directed tbwartl the community. An insti- 
,tutioQ, uncertain some years ago whether it was higher or secondary 
education and whenrlt belonged in the scheme of thir^gs, has by and 
^ large, acknowledged that the community gives it reason for being. 
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Tiic cuilcgcx describe themselves as \HMnmu«ity-tmfieJ — they unh/e 
space and |»rs^nnel throughout their districts, and derive pmgrunis 
from community needs and intea'sts. Most ot theni have eMablished 
Ij^fgc numl)ers ot cooperative arrangements,. with other community 
agencies and institutions. 'l he trequftjcy of interaction increases' 
anuWig college personnel and those m other comnmnity organiza- 
tions. Citizens are involved m torunis for identification and dis- 
cussion of community issues l aken quite seriously is the suggestion 
that community development becoraus a major objective of this kind'* 
of college. An experienced observer would undoubtedly report that, 
beywnd arty periiHl in its history, the community college is close to 
being exactly that- -the community's college. , 

However, a predicament Uxmis on the horizon. In fact, it rs 
even closer at hand. During the past few yeai^a sharp increase in the 
proportion of tlnancial support a'ceived fn)m state levels has been 
acct^ipanied by state level rnqjiitoring. audit^. and decisions that 
af fect the pa>grams and opefations of the collejjes. It is leported that 
the time span between identified need and n;sponse4)ecomes lopger. 
that initiatives and creij^tivity are discouraged under the mounting 
weight of angulations, it is also reported that at the same time, as 
community ivlationships have increased in importance and frequen- 
cy. instituti<)nal representatives find it imperative to spend more time 
in the s'tatt capital "panecting their interests." Some may claim that 
this is an overstatement of the situation. It may be. in some cases, 
biit in general the nuxKi amon^ college representatives is one of 
frustration at now having two "masters." Moreover, there is the- 
added concern that the state, inappropriately, has its hands in matters 
that can better be detenntned locally. Regaalless of whether* the 
charges in all respects are* warranted, the fact is there is mounting 
tension between those rcs'[X)nsible for the institution at local and state 
levels. The flow of college interest in the direction of comnmnity, 
and the tendency f or the state to exereise'more authority over cojiege 
operations, contains a disruptive rip tide. 

Vtow Irom thtt Stat* \ — - ^ 

One of the questions heard in state capitals is whether, in lijht of 
changing conditions in the connnunities, local k*ards oil trustias are 
capable of governing the colleges. Will they stand up against pl)wer 
blocs or vyiH they become representative of community interests that 
tend to become divisive? Concerns arc expressed about local boards 



. an« .whetbcr ' thty will iuvc away Uic-- 

storc.^' Will comnutmvnts be made wh>ch require either iijotv an- 

^ fm)pnutu)n.s or tunds earmarked tor specific purposes (such as 
tacultV salaries)? ' ^ ■ ' . 

A member ot a state board for community collejies charged that 

. at both state amMocal .Ievyls theiV appeared to be emsion m'crcdi- 
bnityot board members: * . . 

Instead ot-ihc board Hitiiiber>: people prcsuniably wUhoiii vested 
inien-vsis. scrvnig as credible buffers^, the instiiuyons uiv right up 
^ aganisl ihe le^islalitre A board^inenibcr ought to be able lo say to the 
. state legislalun;. kH>k .I'm mu g,^.uing a dime for this and members of 
the leg.slatuii^ ought lo listen. The administrator niay have a stake in 
. . this. the^jMilty members, and even Ihe suidenis do: bui I donj and 
the le^^islator should listen Bui the Uwrds at boih loeal and slate 
levels -are weak in the sense of their being visible and being credible. 

It has already been reponed in the section on tlrtunce that a 
ll^MsIatJve analy-st was of the opinion that community colleges do not 
review their budgets as strictly as do. state offices. A Mate-level 
otticial echoed that view and addtid that it was the impression in the 
state capital that some districts are well managed, others not.- * : \ 

^ Was the action authorized in the -Budget Act of July 6. 1 97«. in 
Calilimiia an indication of concern by the legislaiulTand governor 
as to whether local trustees would safcguartf equity fof .sectors of the 

. Calitomia ciii/enry.' This is what happened. The California eom- 
niumty. colleges are .governed by' local "BoHnls of irysiees. When 
- property tax revenues were cut back as a result of Pix>pt)siiion 13 
however, new and massive state appropriations were required. State 
tmicials apparently considered it necessary to assist local boards to 
•identity prionties because certain programs were mandated Dis- - 
tricts were required to rtiainiain; during 1978-79. a proportionate 
level of service,(85 percent of 1977-78 funding) in nearly a dozen 
pmgrams. Include^ were, elementary and .secondary basic .skills in 
mathematics, history, government, and language arts; English as a 

. sect)nd language; ciUzenship for immigrants; programs for substan- 
tially handicapped persons; programs for apprenticeship: and short- 

- term viKational pix)grams with high employment potential . 

AVhat was the meaning of the mandate? Did state action imply 
that these programs would not have been part of the community ' 
college mission if k)cally deiennined? Or. were advocates for these ' 
con.stituencies at the state level fH)liticlilly powerful and not inclined 
lo take a chance on local determinations? Whatever was respt)nsible, • 
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the incidciitVijin Auinplc of state authority dctennining programs in 
liKally g^)yi^i^^l^'<i institutions. 

• \ State MVicials say that, with new circumstances, new relation- 
ships wiU jjii^vt^ to be worked out. declaring it is not their ii^cnt to tell 
the colleges* ;>4^)ccifically whut to do. In a Ic/ler to a community 
college district, the chaiwnuti of a subcommittee on education in the 
state legislaKire expressed his conviction that there is necessitated an 
appropriate sharing\)f power and authority; moreover, he was em- 
phatic in stating that the legislature hadjin interest it must maintain:^ 

Since we have a shared authority arid responsibility pursuant to the 
people ot this slate and Ihcir conslilulion, we need to work out, likely 
on an on-going, negotiated i*#sue by issue ba!iis, how we arc goity} lo 
share our power and control. The legislature is unlikely, tor ex^^le, 
ever to abolish the education code prohibition against raei^fi^lind ^ 
^ sexism and leave that to UK^al control. Nor would we try to establish 
cuiTiculum liKally course by course. • 

How It iMk% from th* Communitf j 

That suykestiyn o\' "issue by issue negotiation" worries ma'ny 
eoinmuniry college people. "Shouldn't we«get our directions from 
the coniinunity n^hcr than from the state legislature?", they ask; 
Wflen I Infonned a group of trustees "fn>ni several community col- 
leges that I was kx)king for perceptions of essential elements in the 
nussion of community colleges and that my primary contacts were 
with state-level {X)licy makers and legislators, I was informed 
immediately that my approach was wa)ng: 

* « 

* lAH)king at the legislatun? is looking in the wn)ng dircction. It is the 
iriislees who are corjeemed about what the taxpayers want or need. It 
is the taxpayer Who, regardless ot* age, says I want something tor my 
dollar. Ot course, what hift wants and what he is willing to pay tor« 

- luighl be two dilTerent things. 

AniMher group ot* trustees resented the necessity to get per- 
mission of the state house and senate beton; they could move. for- 
ward with a l(Kal tax election tor the college. It was their opinion 
"that local hoards are fully capable of governing their institutions and 
that s(ate pcrsonfiel giViyio evidence of having a a)meron wisdom. 

*rherc' are state personnel who concur in that assessment. "For 
example, fiscal analysts intimated that they probably were the only^ 
staff in the state capital to believe that it is dangdruus for that Icv6h)f 



Kovemnicnt to take a role in detemuninK prograrns in cohinmnily 
a)llci»es. Ihcy lended to see tlnancini? as a partnership.- expressing 
Iht; hope that state direction would not be dictatorial; . . 

^ As the KQverninemal stnieturcs become njorc dia'cnvc. the response 
linu; pt the insiiiulion very likely will increase, so community ouKht 
U) be the big woni and the college has to be responsive. Hut it won t 
be It you centralize control and policy. If you do centrali/e. there is 
, , another ettect. you begiif to find everything l(H)king alike, althouuh 
the communities are dilterent. ' 

Concerns are expressed aK)ut the mounting How of information 
trom institutions to the stale. Rept)rting rem/irenients multiply A 
Slate-level expert in the field of lifelorig education, whose rcsponsi- 
bilrtics are broader than comnuinity colleges, dyclarcd thatfthe 
'heavy hand of bureaucracy" discouraged institutioHyl. initiatives " 
Nhe gave examples 4^1 how what she viewed as promising ventures 
were smothered because of "bureaucratic requirements. " "'^ 

. And. said a community college president. "Wc seem to.be less 
adaptable than the aKirigines. We are moving into an era of central • 
conlrol and the Ihrther yoi) get from tfie pump, the more difticult it is 
to carry water in your hands. ' ' ^ ^ , 

What accounts for this apparent erosion of local conttt)l'> Is the 
answer only to be found in the larger fiscal role played by the state ' 
Additional rea.sons were cited by an authority on public «olicy who 
knew his state very well. The Jrtate. .he observed, is u.sed as an 
ap(K'als cuurt tor aggrieved hK-ahpcopJe. The Icgislatuiv is used in' 
this way by faculty, administrators, students, and even trustees In 
his estimation, this unfortunate situation can be blamed on Iwal 
people who take campus or community pft)b1em.s to the .state rather 
than on"|x>wer-hungry • • officials. He added: ' 

It we are to maintain a scH.se of |(Kal initiative we need to work out 
, our grievances at the local level. We need to maintain a sen.se at the 
campus level of tate over our institutions. The legislature has become 
the upjK'als court and the boards are .squeezed out of the prcK-cNs. 

A disinclination to'^work out matters at the UkuI level was 
evidenced by state asMviation reprtisenialives who testified before 
the Hoard of Governors of the Califorftia Comniuntly Colleges on a 
pn)po.scd fljndin^i measurt.-. Spokesmen for the teachers asscK'iation 
after raising nun\eroj|,s^ quest iotis about faculty involvement and 
benefits, declared that ihe level of tmst is [^\n the districts. Thenj'^ 
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is need tor'^sunctions which ciin be ir;f)ip<)sed by a siatc-level mecha- 
nism. Further, he asserted/lhere jlhiSuld be pmvisions tor a statCv 
le\el body (o evaluate districts. A pciPSoii representing i\lumni of the 
students UsscKiirtion noted that thydcH^ument ui>der consideration 
plact:d major accountability 'for the institutions in the hands of liK-al 
boards. Ne stnnigly.urjued that this arrangement be supplanted by a 
stronger state board of governors and chancelKVr's office. He pn)- 
|H)sed a requirement that UKal boards make all documents available 
li) the chancellor's staff or be penalized by th^vyithholding of state 
appropriations. ' . 

An observer imbued With the philosophy of community-oriented 
insMlutions and the values of local decision making confesses some 
ama/ement at the positions taken by facility and former studftits of 
institutions charged with leadership in conuiiunity lifelong educa- 
tion. The plaintive asscjlion.^ 'uur institution?} are not wcJI under- 
sUhhI/* may refer to those within^the, gates as well as those on the 
outside. A state board' member wondered about that: ^ 

Ihcbig question is: can wc get our* act together? There are divisive 
forces and these forces become more divisive under pressures of , 
^ economy. The English teachers versus viKUlional teachers. Hull-lime 
faculty versus part-rinf faculty Faculty versus administrators. I 
di)n*l know whether we can do it. The challenge is now in our ball 
park. 



Tiin# lor Proposals ^ ; 

Others a^ree that it is time tor community college leadership to come 
forward with their pn)posals. To merely dissent and express concern 
is a limited and noiyroductive appma(;h to problem solving. With- 
out question, the old familiar ways of doing things irc gone. Cir- 
' cumstances have changed and will continue to, do so. Foremost 
among our aims now is the establi.shmeht of policy environment and 
regulatory practice that vyill facilitate the operations of the instltlh 
tions to fuinil their promise as colleges for the communitV/Obvi- 
ously with regard to control, it is neither all local or ^11 state. 
Basically, at question is th<J suitable pn)p('mion of each authority* that 
must obtain. .An educator at the state level suggests that there is "a 
lot of rhetoric about UK-al versux state control": 

4 . ■ \ 

I kis doesn't mean that the community trollegcs have to be hin fnmy/ 
the state level. It woOld be a g(KKl idea \o get people to ctwl f 



rheioric. Ihc thing wc need »„ work at is how to avoid clogging up 
h<! system ot bureaucracy. Th«r,j has been shared control in the past 
UiK- ot the basic qHesiK>ns ^h^i( is going to be asked repeatedly now is: 
What abtnit equity? Wh;ipwtw^ „ced to be detemiined at the UkuI 
level II ,)eople aiy well <ervt.d '%.. coi,,niunity college people need 
to conic up with pro}X>sals ^ s i i « ^ 

^ ■ ■ 

^ \yhui kijd.s of questions arc legislators and statc-icvc! ofticial* 
emilled' to ask? In light of the characteristics which havcVcn 
^tvcn of "viable" community colleges, which of the following rep- 
rcsctit valid areas of state-level ,|ntcrcst? These are among the 
questions which I'merged tnjt of interviews in several states: 

auctions by Stat« AuthofitlM ^ 

• What are community colleges doing? * • 

• What should be state priorities in funding community 
colleges? ■ - ' 

• %uld the state ratify the changes that have taken place in 
communis college pix)grams and services? 

• Can we continue to fund at an adequate fevel comniunity 
'colleges that have taken on suJh awesome responsibilities? 

• Can we afJord to implement tliit ideal— ^wery American has 
the righttq education? f 

• What are the cost benetits of Mill and continuing education? 

• How do we prioriti/e the state's limited resources'' 

• What will kcost? j 

• Is the educational community exercising prudchcc in utiliza- 
tion of the taxpayer's funds? " 

• VVhal is the state's interest in community collcgcsV . 

• How can we consolidate and lyallocatc resources?^ With 
public schixil enrollments going doWn. why should there not 
be a decline In the number of communUy college studen(^? 

• How well are students in community colleges prepaixid for 
transfer to fOur-year colleges and universities? 

• Should high school completers vyho have not scored well on 
f tllo public schiHii minimal competency test be eligible for 
\ admission-to community cJTlleges? 

• Should a coinpctency'test be'utilized in community colleges 
t fx.*torp the associate degree is conferred? 

•| IX) citizens of this state have a r/>/i/ to iitinimal competency? " 

• Can remedial services be justified in temis of costs to the 
taxpayers? 



• Is there a wifJcniqg eilucationul gup between the ''haves'. 
anUthe ''haye-nots'"? 

• Shiiuld the state pay tor recreational types ot programs, arts, 
arid crafts? , 

What is the state'scbeiiefit in non-degree oriented activities? 

• W^ut is an appropriate division of labor among the pqblic 
postsecondary institutions of the state? 

• How do we'^reduce competition for funds among educational 
institutions? 

• What assuraQce do we have that the institutions "arc well- 
managed and state funds utilize(| for the purposes ihtended? 

* It would be an Interesting "experience to bring together legis- 
lators, fiscal analysts, heads of coordinating boards^ budget oftlcer^^ ^ 
state education agency heads, and trustees at local and state levels, * 
as well as community college presidents, to tackle an agenda with 
those questions us a point of beginning. The focal point would be, 
'*Whose business is this?'' or **to what degree is this our busi- ^ 
ncss?' * , not an attempt to answer each question. 

Ci^oiing^a Framework ^ 

We can consider these four questions as a starting point: What is the 
single mosl important priKess/product of the community oollc^jcv^^ 
from the point of view of (1) the learner, (2) the local community, 
( 3 ) the stale government, and (4) the federal govemment? 

The answers reveal the central values held for the community 
college and these values will order our policy priorities. For 
example,' Americans hold to the value that the most fundamental 
federal policy in education is equality of opportunity. The next 
question, then* is whether actual practice reflects the policy priority. 
Federal policy is expressed primarily by the large dollar flow into 
need*based student aid programs% particularly the Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants provided by law. 

But the existing pracfiees in student aid are not achieving 
equality of opportunityMn the colleges. We know that the students 
often are those with limited options; thH}y have little time and money 
to invest in learning. These are learners who may enroll half-time or 
less than half-time. Ilicy arc also independent students with family 
respimsibilities. Yet^Tedcral ||uidjplines severely limit dollar aid to 
t^ independent^ or half or less than^ half-time student. Federal 
CiJ^cation policy directed toward equality of opportunity could be 



^ore effeclively realized it changes wire made in the student aid' 
programs to better reflect needs. 

What are the implications? If equal opportunity means, first 4f 
all. accete U) basic fundamental learning, then community colleges' 
are challenged jo, deliver remedial knd flevelopmenlSl programs 
Which njlet tedbal expectations. By the same token, however, the 
ederal A)vemment has a respt)nsibility to provide adequate support 
tor this learning need, 

It coMid be achieved by shifting the flow of BEOG funds from 
baccalaurfeate oriented students to lemedial students (assuming 
constant dollars) rtr an increase in total federal dollare granted to 
education. It wouli require a readjustment of college financial aid 
otticers onentition from the young full-time to the older part-time 
students. , . 

. This, is a political question-based in expectations for social 
justice. It must be resolved in at least two places. Fjrst. the com-' 
mumty college will need to consider its mission— and how remedial 
education docs or does Jiot cx)mprise part of its mission, Second, the 
federal and state govemmpnts need to consider, through the political 
pr^K-esses. the pnority they place on remedial leaming~:and the 
level ot supptm they will provide. ^ 

Thcne will be a need for clear understanding of who will tssesi 
need, who sets political priorities, who pays the bill, who provides 
learning services, and who measures^ results. Such rtjsponsibilities 
must be spelled out.in the new policy framework 

The troublf«)me obstacle is that the new policy framework is 
likely h) be more complex, than are the existing ^frameworks* Be- 
cause priorities may be established and supported in several | 
/spheres" simultaneously, the answers to those questions in^the 
paragraph above will be a complex grid. Finance and governance 
may be more layered, or more disaggregated., than in previous 
decades. Delivery and evaUiation will likely also be far more com- 
plex. But these may be th4 pred^ strengths of our institutions as ^ 
they lace an exponentially IncrciSlfig rate of change. A mechanism 
to continually adjust the fabric of the community college— by inte- 
grating need, priority, social p«»»i«Hs, money, governance and 
accountability into one framework— presents our most immediate 
challenge and pjj^ential aii orgirtftations ftir lifeljhg education. 

total iutlatlm 

t ' ^ ■ — - - .... _.. . 

Wherever the U'us of power, the ability of community colleges to 



take initiatives ahi to act quickly has been taund signitlcunt in a 
luiinbcr o\' studies. In its report, More thufuSurvivaL tht Carnegie 
hninclation tor the Advancement of Teaching saw a brighter future 
tor comnuinity colleges than tJiV many other institutions and attrib- 
uted that tact, at least in puil, to its adaptive ^ua^ities: 

Public community colleges have substantial gr^)wth pii)sp«cts but 
also their sense i)f realism and their sensitivity U) external changes 
contrast sharjily with that demonstrated by mafiy institutions in other 
categories. 

Similar research based views were expressed by Dorothy 
KmH>ll in one ot her studies ot; California community colleges. She 
♦ attributed the strength of the institutions to: . , 

, . . iheir ability to respond individually and collec^vely to state and 
local needs for new programs and services rather quickly, often with- 
out the infusion ot new special funds , . . The findings of the ^tudy 
tended to contlnu the wisdom of slate policy giving as much aulono- 
niy to the community collbges^as possible. The communities which 
the colleges serve differ widely with respect to the present and poten- 
tial stuclent clienteles, availability oftother opportunity for post- 
secondary education, and feelings about what their college ought to 
be and do/ 

11 those studies were made today would they still reveal the 
ability to be quickly resptmsive? A substantial btxly of opinion | 
would say no. Changes in financial patterns over the past few years 
coupled with increase in the assumed inevitable state requirements" 
nuiy be seriously blunting the initiative-taking capabilities of these 
community institutions. A critical point has been reached — not just . 
in terms of what the community college is now but for what it can 
bect)me— as it plays its pan in lifelong education for the community. 
At the risk of appeariiig to be overly dramatic, the pit^ture ^Ihich 
comes to one's mind, in response to cottiments by community col- 
lege [KTsonnel. is th;^ of many pcopit laboring like LillipnUans to tie^ 
the KHH) little cords that, put together, bind the giant— to *iiuke 

V jwwerless a social institution created tolVee people, Obviously, state 

. officials don't "buy" that. 

How then can the proper l^aUnce of power be ,achie«d? In the 
words of a conscientious state-level budget oftlccr. how can there b^ 
established that "tine line between slate policy \yhij;h follows hxiM, 
principles, and .pnKcdurcs which dictate applieatlonH and likely 
preclude the capacity for modiVicatio|Uind making things rtilevant," 



4> l« IS not eiuHiyli lo tinker with the mechanism ot institutional 
control. One couiil emphasize the need tor strony l(Hra»-tx)ards und 
ponil out that pcoffte ot quality will he interested only if state policy 
encourages ..meaningltil activity!* Other su^kms m to mind- 
^ [or example, the need for a strony. well-efuipM. technically pro- 
licieiu stall at the state level to provide information tt) policy makers 
that dcscribt's what community colleges are doing that benellts-the 
state. But .such .suggestions do not match the urgent requirements 
conttxMiting us. Questions of control can be an.swered .satisfactorily 
only in terms of aims, objectives, and goals of the institutions and of 
the state. Priorities and policies have their rinHagc in goals. Before 
questiorts of decisioii making and authority can be dealt with elTcc*- 
tively. we must talk aUnit goals. We must return to the "premi.ses/- 

Goals bf Another Tlmo 

'I wenty years ago there was a generally accepted goal for education 
in thi.< country. Tt went .something like this: -bvery individual shall 
have opportunity for appropriate education iip tathe'niaximum'of hijj* 
(M)tential. " At that time there was great conceiii about the ability of 
postsecondary education to adapt to the needs of the -on-coming 
tide of students ■ "Guiding that adaptation were .state master plans 
for higher education formulated in the early and miil-llfties. Taken 
into accou>il were new circumstances in the environment. Among 
these was the approach of a • college-age" ptipulation bulge, plus 
heightened, educational ;ispirations lor millions of veterans made 
|X)sstblc by the GI Bilif It became clear that enrollments could 
double. It al.so became. clear that the .solution was not to be found by 
bltilding new state colleges in every legislator'.s district. Thus, state- 
wide educational opportunities were envi.sioned through systems of 
universities, colleges, and conmiunity colleges. According to plan, 
.some functions were decentralized and others centralized. Although 
there has been criticism of the planning anif cm)rdinative arrange- 
ments thai were developed, by and large they have worked well up 
to this point. A massive expansion of the educatiorial capabilities of 
the nation t(H)k place—and educational opportunity was extended 
and diversified. ' , 

The primary objective in planning 20 years ago waf to increase 
capacity for the traditional eollege-age *pulation. During the next 
two decades, unUH)kvd-for developmefls transformed institutions 
whose initial preoccupation was to deal effectively wit(i larger 
numbers of .students. The profound .socio-economic events in our 
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' * nation during thc»l^)6(|s and iy70*s entered the institutions in the 
persons of'our students and demanded change in those institutions. 
(■ > ^ Much more resulted ^han increased capacity. Many educational in- 
. stitutions adapted in inipVessive ways to the needs and interests of an 
ever-widening spectrum of the total population. Now that movement 
confronts a perceived limitation of financial nieans at the same time 
thai. the environment provides new challenges. Limitations under- 
:. standably call tor priorities. And priorities raise questions of values. 
Values require reference points, benth marks, a sense of direction. 
It is possible that the greatest danger we f ace in the field of education 
is decision uiaking without agreement upon a sense* of direction. 
How do we g^*t a sense of direction? 



Hmmd for N«w Stot« Studies 



/ 



It is time for a thorough review of educational services and needs in 
terms of the significant changes cKCurring in our siKietyjhat have 
implications for the education sector. T have reftirred to many of 
those changes. Studies should begin with assessment of educational 

• needs at the community level and involve broad participation of the 
citizenry. The concept of lifelong education should serve as the 
major guiding principle for reviewing the educational systems. Such 
participation has a number of advantages — understanding among 
taxpayers and voters may bt^ increased and discussions will likely be 
realistic and concrete. ^ 

Earlier there was reference to education sector planning. The 
approach ' goes far beyond the traditional boundaries of fonnal 
education; it encompasses training and resource development in 
otber sectors such a>; agriculture, industry, health, nutrition 'and 
public services. ... it is not a relatively self-contained system. It 
has multiple intersections with almost every facet of national 
development."* 

** Intersections'' need to be •explored. Some of these are be- 
tween^ different kinds and levels of educational institutions. There 
has already been reference to the large numbers of adults served by 
the public seh(K)ls. The community schix)l movement with its dedl- 

* cation to lifelong learning opportunMies continues to expand, Al- 
though the walls perhaps are not tum|ling down, those that separate 
.schools and colleges are beginning to erode. 

rhfcijDffice of educational credit of the Artierican Council on 
Hducatiqn works w ith industrial and busijpess organizations and trade 




unions to devise ways of translampducation and training to those 
organizations into academic currency. 

WiHard Wirtz calls for bridges between what hava been the 
••almost totally separate worlds of education and of work, bofh to 
enrich the human expcriene'fe and to increase the value of the ec<5n- 
omy'sone "boundless resour(;e"— the creativity of.its people. - 

Kxp«ctatloiu; for m« SkidlM IT 

In the studies and" discussions there will need to be recognition that 
^non-tomi'al learning and training is of equal impoijance 16 formal 
education ..and that distinctions between the two wili be increasingly 
difficult to make. Informal education includes such learning as 
torntal training on-the.job. apprenticeship, adult gkication (an 
archaic temi). and. in the words of Harbison, "the entire range of 
learning processes and experiences outside the regular graded school 
system." Obviously, interaction will need to occur betweett and 
anjong people who may not have c*^onversed, before* A tine percep- 
tivc^ quality will be required of leaders in education to see the 
opportunities that exist and the ability to develop working relation- 
ships with those organizations that have planning and operational 
responsibilities for varied social and,.e^onomic functions. Here's 
what wo would expect to come out of these studies: 

I. /A better and wider, understanding of the rapidly ehangfng , 
Charat-^eristics. of educational consumers and how theif numbers 
sharply increase upt)n response to their needs and interests. 

'2. An awareness of the diversity of Institutions providing edu- 
cational services ^By and large, college Sftd university education in 
the past has been perceived as though it were the beginning find the 
and-~a monopolistic, .|jionolithic strucfure with power obtained 
J thm%h its crcdentialing ftinctions. it is a fjyramldal form, with the 
/ graduate school at the sharpened apex modifying and intluencing all 
that is below it^as the structure broadens to include larger and larger 
numbers. By iin^lication those pcrst)ns who have not reached the 
summit hiyJ been less than successful. A l(X)k at actuality today will 
show that' the perceived monolith no longer has credence. Sixty 
million adults pursue learning activities important to their lives. 

3: A statement of goals and perspectives. Where do we look for 
^is statemem? I prftpftse new initiatives at local, institutional, state, 
and regio^ial levels to work out our educational goals ahd perspec- 
tives. ^ Perhaps the very process of bringing together diversi/ied ^ 

J- 
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citizenry to examine education ana^thV^ay wc live wH)'bet)t equaly; 
inipi)rtance to the conclusion reachc\l.vthci>d^^ Wertjine charged \ ' 
that a 'Mualaise** that destroyed Ikome find nW thre^^^^^ v 
States derives, frCHTWhe ever great^ iiUtninlfstra^^ 
urbin siKieiy. H'e aks whether ciV4|i*^"sr4tev have bcco 
organized diVtv^rentlyjhan they were:,, / * / - '^^'^^ 

Could Ihcy somehow have achieved *afi ecunienieal^^nd dynamic 
existence without the centralized estaf>Hshi]ienls '\)f' we^ilUi; power 
and written learning? . . : Must instituii6ns of poNvcr incyltably. 
become centralized, oNsified and; iivToynJJcVrs words, groteSxjUtt?^ j 

^' 4. A propi)sed policy framework to enci^Virage desirable ^di^err 
and institutional .initiatives and adapatability : Eyuq^tionaVneeds 
are manifold and they keep changing. Even at th^ir besi, mstiti^i;t0.ns^ 

' lend to become jx)nden)us in their ability to ac^, bilr coiidilions can 
be designed to tacilitate initiatives, to maintaiij hgility. Sonic state- 
level policy makers t'oar that institutional antfeitic'nis >yiH get\)ut,.of 
hand it the colleges are given * thpir head." Although these possi- 
bilities ^jjre acknowledged, the greater threat is that of^utfcKatioi>-of 
creativity and thrust under mtiltiplyiffc layers of admimstriitive hiet^ 
archy between the scene of action and the locus of the decision thk\,. ' 
triggers institutional behavior Furthenuore, in our search for a5->v'. 
swers to ctx)rdination and a basis for resource allocati9^l, we have 
often developed categories and classifications into which institu- 
tional behavior must be pressed, trimmed, and pounded for a satis- 
factory fit. As stated earlier, heavy reliance upon the academic 
credit system serves as an example of the restrictive climate. 

The future is full of unknowns. Many of the old rules for 
making projectioas and for planning .seem no longer to apply. The 
voice of the authority itV;;!. given field is heard with »Kepticis>rh; in \ 
tact the voice often speaks with equivocation. A variable like the 
tripling of oil prices can have the well-known domino effect on^ 
educational institutions. Nevertheless, we must plan. The institution 
that can deal with the uncertainties before us is the one that has .a ^ 
'sensing'', capacity, a system of intelligence that detects significant 
changes in the environment and anuJyzQj; these for their mcfitning to^ 
the institution.' Equally, essential; the institution must be able to 
adapts to initiate change' in the in.stituti(>ri, to' be free to act. 

5. Altt^mative ways of detnonstrirting accountabiH|?. Rather 

\ tiiaii being defensive in the fa|e (yprcssure^j^r accountability, we 
■ should take initiatives in dcvisj^ig accountu|)iluy^casures that free 



the ihslitution l<K-ils Jlwj^e% pcrtonnancc. These woulU 
• surely include the assurancelhyt each inAtitutiGniiave a set of ob- 
Icvnvcs which ."iepwo two purposes: Before the fact, they provide the 
basis -tor rest>urce allocation^ after t»yrra?^iiic^provide the basis for 



. I . 'an V ' ' «««•'.-^^j^pll>vluc me oasis ror 

t valuation. %hc need for measures yf pertbrntSlWe in tenns of insti- 
lutional objectives has never been more apparent: -Viiluc added" is 
a concept ifl proiiiise whose development's still be^orc{^s, Another 
approach, to accountability islh'rough the educational audit which is 
iransiiiitted to the institution vbbard of tt^istees. The ^iidit is Wd 
upon the notion that the most significant oiitput.of an educational 
ittstitution IS made up of the ski 11.^, knowledge, appreciations, and 
attitudes learned by students. Other measures include follow-up 
.studies ot .students in relation to their "intents ' or objectives. 

6, Kncouragement of voluntary cwrdinatiiwi among inf^hlutions 
with comnwn interests. Mandated mission^rmTCVesult in a kind of 
grudging compliance. T^eix- may he a coasequerft absence of alWt- 
iie.ss to environmental changes and new opportunities for service \ 
It not possible that, the samo btxJies that mandate mksion, role and' 
scope a^uld devise incentives to attract institutions tojareas of edu- 
cational need appropriate tfe their objectives? ^Knd fuilher, would it 
not be possible also to establi>ih a system to reward volntartf efforts 
toward c(H)rdination and awpe/ation? What is needed is a process by 
vyhiOh institutions will acknowledge i-Dmrnon interest*^ ami seek an ' 
approach to a given need which will best meet'that need arid econ- 
oinize upon -the resources availaWe. The network of relationship.s 
wiU inelUde institutions beyond the conventional educational family ' 
e.g., depanmcnts of.recreation and parks, publii; libraries, and city 
and «ate planning authorities. Broad.area.s of mi.ssion will need [ohe 
.stipulated at .yate levels, but preci-se and specific a.ssignmcnts and 
pro.scriptions- wi^ bcxome more impractical as life and learning are 
perceived as flowing in one stream. Implementing measures, includ- 
tngf funding, are needed to encourage continuous as.sessment of 
educational needs. cm)perative planning, and institutional initiatives 
4f)ward provision of services. 

N«w Structure (or N«w Tlmn 

• ■ ,, , ■ " ^ ■ - ■ — - — , ■ 

To sound the repri.se. change i.sroccurring in American education. 
"Chiuige which is wholesome and pwmising. .Successful learning " 
expcrieitces are Reading |Viople toward other unknowns to be probed', 
at aHciiUing leycj^ of complexity and challengC'This- new spirit of 



learning rcciuircs new dpscripiors. a new tcniiinology, an atlaplive 

strui;Uire, Indeed, aMg^ltlcahl eonlributing factor lo the trauma 
.sonic institutions experience in the faec of financial constraints may 

t)e the limited m{)vcs to date to shape the itistitutions and their ix)licy 
' framework to iheniew realities ..Jssucs ol authority and contri.)l can 
:, be resolved only by a broadened understanding of that new educa- 

' tional land into Avhich change has led us. . r 
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ow to we get from here to tjicrc? What will it take, to 
bring about community coUej^s btfsed upon the concepts 

presc^ited in . the first tour chapters of this book? There 

. arc difHtHjIt hurdl^.to *be cleared. For example, differences arp 
evident bct\y,een Ihe vifews proposed and perceptionji of state le^s- 
lators and other «t|te officials'. Those views A»re,of more/ihaij 
academic interest faelat^e they trknsluie into funding patterns vWiich, 
have a great deal ttl^ dv) with the pr&grams aqd services of the insti- 
' tutioh. And a third domino in that se( is the college contwl appara- 
tus, which- characteristically has a close relationship with morfey 
sources. Furthcrrfiore, problems exist cloier to.home, in th&insti- 
tutiotiif tliemsclves.' Differences of opinio;i exist among faculty, and 
thistees as well, about directions in which the institutions should be 
tiiovlng. The recommended chapges^will depend on people whqcan 
•poinMhe way, make thcca^e, affect change, and marshal/ public 
support. Lcudershipof thchighest order is required, ' ' ■ 



givcN 
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ffh^MAMW^OIoiilg? . 

In moving people toward ain ol)5jective, the beginning point is to 
make that objective visible in ways that per^^uade shared effort 
toward its achievement. The essential element in^ leadership is to 
givey visibility to the objective and to indicate the direction to those 
'w[y5 will participate in the enterprise, hnplicit in all of tbis is the 
tion that the leadership itself is clear on what it wai)ts to achieve. 
Some observers and community college personnel themselves doubt 
whether that van be assumed. "We still have public support and 
confidence/ - declared a state board member. ''The big question is 
what do We wunt to be?** And njore specifically, **\yhat is it that th% 
jx^'oplc Jn the injititutions and their constituencies dp not want to give 
up when the resources are limited and priorities otnust be estab- 
lished?^* 

A fomier trustefc saw these kinds of questions as central. And 
they were not b$^ing*^swered. "The heaviest responsibility that we 
bear now/* he said, "is some thought about where are going. 
Administrators are not being trained to thitik about educational 
issues. We r>e«d leadership.**' 

U)ng*asstKMated with community colleges, he described his 
views as sonicwhat j[)essimi$fic. It was'h'^ reluctant opinion that over 
the next five to 10 years, copimimity cffclegc developments vyill be 
detbnnined to a groat* extent by people outside of the movement 
largely because those in the movement do not have a strong philo- 
sophical dyrWiic. , ^ 

ren years ago we seemed to be rather clear on what we were up to. 
CV)mn^ity college people were saying, hcre*s whgt «we ought to 
build: near*s what we ougW to do. We want your helpf. Now many 
presidents are sitting back jresting^on their accomplishments and new 
presidents arc ^'oming in' who are representative of the nfanager 
nuKlel. They .are not leaders. They arc not thinkers. They arc good 
.lecKnici^ins and we* re not tlyi/ig much thinking about where commu- 
riity colleges should go. Inhere is no clear sense of purpose. There is a 
dolinile lack of leadprship:>^ ^ 

'Iliat, of course, is on6 man*s opinion^ but an infonned and 
sympathetic one. Atjhe college where he was fonflerly a tiiustec, 
• they "threw their president off campus one suimner, saying to him, 
*lakc your fatnily anlj go think and readT' They gave him two and 
one-half morlths to relax ancjl renew hinvself. T]hc vicc-prftsidenis of 
the institution were (here to ta)(p care of the problems . Hie buildings 
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had been buill and now it was time to think." , * I 

■ "The buildings had been built," The Plateau Probleni. That 
phrase nmy reveal another prt)blen» confronting community colleges 
in their evoliitit)iiary prtK-ess. Said a group ot faculty t^usteast^ 

.. When u college is new people dive in and get thejoi done, There is a 
high level of morale. Then aHer a lew years they seem to want to rest. 
They get new tacdities and then the ci)ncenis change. They get eon- ' 
^•erned about ifie si/e of- their offlees. The institution may reach a 
• plateau, I here are other pa)blems of finanee and enrollment.- There ' 
may be developmental stages in an institution s life similar to those in 
the individual. The question is,, how do you get the challenge buek 
into the institution? How do you sharpen the eutting-cdge? 

A trustt'e concurred in the thought thai st)n\e institutions gave 
evidence prpausing.at least lor a-deep breath belore moving on: 

At present the eoiumunity eolleges are a eost-based system and each " 
year there is an infliihvH laet*)r crj^iked in.'' So next year will be niueh • 
the same as last year What we nkm is a new intelleetual bond issue. 
Wc need to get some .brain pt)wer mobilized to do 9tmc better thingx. 
What will happen in the next Hve years? The best that will happen is 
that we'll stay where we are. but if they drain the jkw\ we're "in 
» • trtj^ible. Unless we do something to generate some risk-t$kcrs, people 
something like tho.so who originally put thk system .nJgethcr, we wilt 
not move. 'Where ean find those entrepreneurs? 

How dii you .sharpen the cutting edge? How do you generate the 
risk-takers? Stiite-level (fbservers frequently comment on changes 
tu)w taking place in institutional leadership. Consensus exists oh the • 
fact o( change, but there arc mixed views with regard to the probable 
results. An ajistK'iatiori head put it this way: . 

The entire leadership coq)siias changed, and the ttimmiinity c(^llcge 
guys are not willing now to get together and, to pound out their 
differencbs. There used to be Icadert.'who had* enough charisma and 
leadership style sw |)eoplc winildstay together and' get things worked 
out Now it's a djITerent breed of {People and you eannot perpetuate a* ' 
sense of coimnitment , • / 

. A state-level official described a sinlil^r scene in a slightly 

'different x^-ay. He said that the personnel changes are so subsmntial 

that yoii could .«{yy they arc in the pn)cc.ss of movipg; to a new 

k generation of leadership in his state. Further, he expressed Concern 
\ f ■ 

*i . ' » 
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' that community College personnel as in^ group iute •^terribly inbredi 
much more so* than the tour-year fijiuTid/' He lelt they needed to 
develop the capability to talk with pc^^pl.c who act not hostile toward 
them but who have a different ly/iguage and different responsi- 
bilities. 

Changing an Institu^^ 

Ihe community college is moving into a new generation. In more 
tlUMi MX) comrnunities 10 to 20 yt^ars ago the objective was clear— 
• build a college. They voted taxes. L(K'al boards were selected, a 
president appointed. He selfccted a core staff. Th^ developed cur- 
ricula, administrative pi;iH#dures, recruited other staff, and located 
facilities. Students came. Architects >vere selected and buildings 
planned. Although there were mud holes on campus and incon- 
veniences and delays were frequent, morale was high It wasn't 
always thal;>UiUg^ifi?rward and easy, but the objective was plain and 
understckKl. We are building i college. That is what we want. 

I hose wer9 ihe founding days. With all due credit to the com- , 
petence and dedic^ywon of the founders, the process of changing m 
instituti4)n is often more difficult to nurture and guide than the 
process of establishing an institution. There are buildings. There are 
a faculty and board. There are learners. There are policy manuals. 
There are state Itjvel agencies and Iffws and regulations. Betwfeen the 
founding amj adapting pcriixls of community colleges other differ- 
ences Imye evolved. Among these are environmental factors Jtuch as 
those^lvferred to previously; ^he awesome pace of change, austerity 
in, the public sector, iVicreasiM movement to the state levels by the 
ins^ti(utions seeking financial support, other pgiorities for state and 
local support, decline in the numbers of traditional college age 
students, 'and change^ in government characteristics at state and 
fedefiil levels: ^ \. ' . 

And wtthin the institutions there is student and faculty diversity 
to be dealt with. In 'addftion, of great importance is theMypieal 
.pheiK)iVnion of institutional momcntum^what i»done has u strong 
tendency to persist style and content. ' 

OpportunltiM for Lm 

" ' At this poiiif, some people might be inclined to thr()W up their hands 
and seek early retirement. Others will pcredive unusual Opportunities 
. tiir the exercise of leadership and be grateful that the infrastructure is 
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in place. The latter will be coiilronted by these kinds of quest ions: 
**What do wc want to be?" , "How do we get a clear sense of 
purpose?*' **How do we generate risk takers?" "How do we get the 
challenge oack?" . » 

Clearly, in its discussion of.direction and, purpose (,',ommunity 
college leadership must now go outside itself. Rept)rts arc hoajjl, too 
frequently to be easily dismissed? that community college leaders 
tend to limit their conversations and their organizational efforts' to 
their own numbers. vSample comments: "They are terribly inbred'^ 
and "The sell -contained enclave of educator>.s:' Possibly related is' 
that common theme heard in many .states. "We Ore not well unddr,- 
sttttKl." How diK's an educator respond to a statement like that? To 
deal with the problem, the .statemtnt is turned around .so that some- 
body is saying. "I do not understarid." Now we have a familiar and 
legitimate statement for those whose profession is the teaching/ 
learning priKess. How would we go to work on that problem in the' 
cla.s.vrooni? We would try to "cause learning." We woUld utilize al^ 
(^^ our protes.<^ional resources to hejp that student understand. 

A serious and troubling question, however, begins to bubble up 
into the consciousness. Let us assume that our Held is .sociology. We 
can teach a concept in sociolomjydTwe understand it. have it clearly: 
it> mind, and have. (caching <jBI^ Is it possible that part of the 
probletji of lack of understai1liU»|f ciin be traced to lack.of clarity in' 
our own minds? There is rtothing wrong with acknowledging that 
conditioti. These are days of Somewhat cloudy vision at best. Many 
of us have feelings atxnit what our institutions should do. We have a 
seUjSe of comnijtinent to serving certain cUentele. We have experi- 
ence enough to operate our institutions on a regular b^sim 6ut press 
us to give a lucid and convincing picture of the community college 
we want for tomorrow and we may fall short of even our own 
aspiration.s. 'Hiis really should come as no surprise for it has not be^ 
a top priority in our job description in the past. Our expertkse has. 
been , employed to deal with means more than with ends. Prcsenj 
boards and presidents are made up of people with abilities and atti- 
tudes that relate to institutional operations. They arc generally pre-' 
occupied with administrative prtK-csscs so that there is little time to 
do anything more. ' . 

lixcellent tiianagers are required, ijo quesjtion about that. The 
contmunity college is a'complex instituiWnljVti increasing array of 
factors must be dealt with: the design of management information 
.sy?»tcrn\. the use of nianagemcnt infonnation, relations with CETA, 
data collectiorviind;inalysi5^e requirenjent to do nwrc with less 



money. On ihc other hand/ there is need to kx)k analytieally at 
problems and opportunities, to fiKus on environmental factors as 
they impinge upon these institutioii^and to analyze the effects of 
demographic change. There is need for leadership— to point the 
way , a/iJ management, ''to have charge of and administer/' 

We need now to give more attention to *Meadership'' — but no 
less attention tormanagement. Now it is critical that state legislators 
understand ihj changing community college. Ten to twenty years 
ago the situation was different. The institutioA was hiore conven- 
tional and most of the support came from the Iwal community where 
j)eople saw the college daily and had experiences with it. Fomieriy it 
was not so essential that community colleges "make their case'' in 
the state capital. Now there \h impressive eviden(;e that unless they 
do so, state stiff become the ''philosophers, indfcating the way to 
go/* And mo.st important, an institution "engaged in preparing men 
for a type of swiety which dt)es not yet exist/' must be capable to 
''detenliine its ifppropriate and useful .services in given circum- 
stances/* Basic to judgments of appropriateness is a strong sense of 
direction and destination— the essential contribution of those who 
lead. 



To Ii#ad Chang* 

Some time ago, a newspaper story reportpd that the nation's largest 
forest prcKlucts tlrin, Weyerhauser Company, employs science fic- 
tion writer Frank Herbert (author of the famous **Dune" trilogy) as 
►a consultant to help the tlmi detennine the markets of the future. 
Numerous other companies— U.S. Steel, IBM, and American Air- 
lines— utili/.e science ticti^n writers as speakers and consultants as a 
technique to expand the thinkinf^ of theirexecutives, according to the 
article, *^aking executives more imaginative and envisioning 
future markets ' are two aims of the science fiction consultants. **By 
and larjge companies are still run by accountants with green eye- 
shades.i^' said one writer, *'they need to})C lifted out of their rut/*' 

jjoiineone defined a grave as '*a mt with both ends kicked out." 
Community colleges are not ready to be liid to rest but they are 
confronted with the challenge iiny institution faces in |heso tjmes of 
rapid change how to avoid becoming obsolete. 

At a conference sponsored by the American AsscKiation of 
C\)nunumty and »)unior Colleges, the United Auto Workers, and the 



9; '^^'"^'-•'^ B""^'^"' prcsidcni of ihc Graphic Arts lnter» 
national Union, was askVd why ihc union did not more fully uiili/c 
the services of the collegeVia^tivUiu^ 

Wc found we could not use in-placc ciistipg Cucilitics or personnel in 
the trauung of our people. Our field is changWj; Cast. To use yester- 
day s personnel to teach on yesterday's equipment we found to be a 
^ disaster. We had to create our own training facility. kx:at«d near the 
work place. It has to be relevant. Our people need to be completely 
retrained at least three times during theiitworking lives. We set up our 
laeilities. equipped them with equipment on consignment from 
employers and tapped, into our own people's skills to develop 
iniuetiuls, We scheduled sessions at convenient times and fn con- 
venient liKat ions, vft . 

RMlstanc« to Change 

Thel-e is a real possibility that relative to the pace of change in our 
society, in areas t)ther than the liberal arts, and perhaps even in .some 
of these, there are conmiunity colleges which are becoming obso- 
esceni m leaching methods, cqubment and faculty. A manager of a 
large indiLstrial plaprtold me. "The equipment pn)vided in our 
vocalional-techmcal institutions is not iCp io HKlay's technology So 
we tind wc are having to dt).t)ur t)wn training. People trained in those 
insimitions are usjnj^ equipment that's ten years out-of-date " 

Hducational institutions often exhibit a curious paradox Estab- 
lished to further the teaching/learning process, they are arming the 
institutions most fcsistaiit to change in behavior ( learn ingPthem- 
selves. A |K'rcepti ve observer of the American scene in the early part 
<)l this century noted that characteristic, in his autobiography 
Lincoln Mettens writes aK)ut his expeiience at Harvard: 

One of the aecx'ptcd convictions I had hearxl most fr^iquently was that 
education was the way to. curc our evils. I did not believe that 
hclu(<ated [wople were the slowest to move toward any change ft 
seenk'd to me that education was a hindrance to reform, but maybe 

. our education was bad. Mine was! and thinking back over mv .sfiWil 
and college courses.^ I could sce^at one trouble with our education 

, was that It did not Hiach us what was not known, nor enough of the ' 
uii.<*)lved pri)blems of the sciences, of the arts, and of life. It did not 

^ aim. apparently, to make us.kecn with educated, intelligent curiosity 

' about the unknosln, not eagtr to do the undone; it taughrniyst of us 
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only what was koow^ gav^ us positive khowlcdgi) wlfc;n t^hew w'as 
*m certain kiu)wledjp-and worst ol'aH. whffn we did purtkutarly , - 
want it. Wc wtru%t curious as studcntV, afid vve are not curiouli , 
enough now as nien and women.- , . • : , , 

R, H. Dave. tw(rgcneralions liitci'. repDits a siinilar view. 
C'hangc* in educational systems, pi>)Ceed,nu)rc slowly than techno- 
logical changes. And any really pmtound change in.the educational 
.system "taltcs considerable time to prt)gn;ss Irom conceptualization 
lo practical applicatibn."' ^ 

The phrasC "chapges in the educational systems" is too ab- 
stract. Wiiat it really means is th^t changed individual and siKial 
behavior is required and it is difficult to bring that about. More 
<,|K*cifically; ' ■ 4^- 

A very' large corps ot educators already exists i^n jhe person ol teach- 
ers, adnninstrati>rs and other edi^-ational workers. These people aUc 
weil-cntrenchcd m siKiety and are extensively trained and practiced 
in many ot the values and customs that hav^ already bctn described 
as obstacles Consequently, iilelong education may be accepted in 
princ iple among edut^tors but may be blocked in practice by the 
nrllcxibility ot the group. ^ 

To Kt«p Facultf Up-to-PaU 

Dofothy knociri rcsc'ariih provides further evidence of lag and 
relates -spcciliwttlly'to Aniunity colleges. "Changes in faculty and 
staff have been considerably less than {ourtd in the student body 
during the past several years."' • . 

["acuity 'do not all disagree by any means-. Many desire their 
' own learning opportunities: 

We need to gear up our sy^itcnis to the adult learner. This is diflerent 
from workmg with children and most of us have not had that kind 6f 
training. ' A ' . - ' \ 

We have not had thisiype of training ourselves in order to work with 
people in dcvelopin|ihesc skills. (With regard-to remediation.) 

We can't just be teaching all the time. We need to be doinA some- 
thing else in order ji keep up or we will atropjiy. ,>| 

'Adniinistratofcv<.o"curthat'th6r« is iieeJ for change: , 
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As you kK)k to the tuturc in tcmis of the m\'-liie ot an engineer being 
utK)ut five yours, how do you keep taculty up-to-date? \ 

Another probletn is that the statf is teaching the way tht* were 
teaching twenty yejirs ago. 

We tieed to redefme the work ot instructors. Many faculty have been 
contcnt-orieiued. ^hey will need to tnove toward smaller units and to 
give more attention to the application of content to situations. Where 
do they go for that kind of training? 

We brought in hordes of people in the I96()'.s* faculty in i?reat num- 
bers. But now the future calls for different people. Actually we may 
need more administrators and fewer faculty, perhaps managers with 
academic skills, faculty who are cotirdinutors. new faculty models. 

In light oi faculty desire to ' keep up" and be "retrained" and 
a quick .second to the motion by adniinstrators, what is holding 
thing.s up? Why ii there not rnore^ happening?. 

One detenvnt may exist in an element long held as a prime 
value of community colleges— that they are teaching institutions, 
rhey do not engage in research. Does Robert Pirsig'sdev ription of 
the "teaching college" exaggerate the dilemma of a faculty member 
in the community college? 

At a teachuig college you teach and you teach and you teach with no 
time for rc'search. no time for contemplation, no time for participa- 
tion in outside affairs. Just teach and teach and teach until your mind 
grows dull and your creativity vanishes and you become an automa- 
ton saying the same dull things over and over to endless waves of 
inn(H:ent studerits who cannot understand why you are so dull, lose 
respect and fan this respect out into the community.'" 

The effect of that routine in titnes of moderate 'change is 
dismal. In these days of siK-ial revolution, the result is disastrous. 
, Here we encounter another paradox. Often on^of the first things to 
, be eliminated when the budget tightens is provision for faculty en- 
lightenment.' revilaJization, and renewal. Another factor is involved 
in the monotony described so graphically by Pirsig. In addition to 
the centripetal effect of the unrelieved teaching mutine, the transi- 
tion |o continual education from the idea of initial training requires 
quite u different approach to teaching/learning. 

At least ill principle. we\ro tending more and mort^in the direction of 
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*\seltleurning. " rhe tradilional concepts of [vdagogy. or of undra- 
♦ gogy. tend to disappcur into the bi^kground with the development of 
'nmthetics ' which according to its promoters is a science of learning, 
as op|H)sed to pedagogy , the science of teaching . ' 

Without qi|:stion sweeping changes are required in institutional 
aVrangeiucnts, faculty attitudes, and student expectations if niath- 
etics** is to be our style. 

Job Enrichmmt 

hacully and administrative personnel al.ike can benefit from utiliza- 
tion of job enrichment theory which will improve the quality of their 
participation by providing new approaches to esitablishing roles and 
the reorganization of institutional structures. Significant experi- 
metitation is under way in business and industrial organizations. 
Kxaniples can be found in Sweden (Volvo), Japan (SONY), and in 
the United States (l\)laroid Corp., IBM, PriKter and Gamble). But 
little has been done in education. Roger "Meager, president of 
Jamestown Community College, says the lack of experimentation in 
the academic world can be accounted for by the fact that the profes- 
sorial role in the university has traflitionally been seen as the giXKl 
life/* replete with broad responsibilities and ample opportunities for 
self growth and personal reward. 

^But/' says Seager, 'the emergence of the community college 
and the professorial work-life it offers intrtxluces an entirely new 
problem and challenge. Fn contrast to the stereotypic rich and varied 
life of the graduate sch(H)l professor, tpc community college profes- 
sor typically teaches five courses per semester, does no research,'^ 
enjoys few opportunities to organize his thoughts through writing 
and publication, handles l;jrge numbers of able and not so able 
siudents, and deals with subject matter which seldom challenges or 
forces his professional growth. He functions in a hierarchy and 
decision-making system between, but perhaps, closer to, the high 
school nuxiel than the university. He seldom server as a consultant 
and all tot) often finds the four walls of his claiferiwrn the parameters 
^of his work wi^wld. And he does this day after day, semester after 
semester.'* 

Seager asserts: *1*hat community college profcvssors feel con- 
strained, over-managed, and professionally inhibited seems abun4 
dantly clear if one is to make anything at all of the expanding| 
unionisit\, collective bargaining, formal grievances, disengagement. 



and skeer monotony, to which the majiir administrative response has 
: been fto dale) increased tlnnness at the bargaining table. " 

• Seager proposes broadening the professional role of the faculty 
tnember/at least for some who may be interested, to that of profes- 
sor-broker. ".This is a broad role entailing duties as a market 
researcher, salesman. -organi/er, teacher, coordinator, adminis- 
trator, cvaluator. The broker helps potential client groups define 
their needs, identifies the component parts needed, organizes and 
'( C(H)rdinates the variables of people, places and things; helps piai? and 
sequence the learning experiences, monitors performance and prog- 
\ ress, and assesses the worthwhiieness of the outcomes. " 
I This is one approach to an eViOtjnt problem. There are others. 
The aim is <o make it possible for faculty to be involved in 
community-ba.sed education so that they can experience community 
rt^tillionships, be motivated toward ^.hange, and experience the re- 
newal to be gained from expanding environments. Often the excite- 
ment of innovation and development is reserved to those who par- 
ticipate in community service pR)grams and the rest of the college is 
untouched and uninvolved. ' . 

St've^tiJ presidents in a group spoke of the need for faculty to 
adapt to new clienteles and new circumstances and wondered aloud 
^ow institutions could be more creative. One commented: 

Atter alK il^s not much \\xn lo teach English in the same course year 
after year. We have some happy faculty in our district. They have 
responsibilities for developing a new criminal justices workshop and 
@ ' as a result of their creative efforts and their success, they arc very 
.much in demand throughout the country. Their morale level is very 
high. ' . V 

... Another president said, in referring toji large industrial plant 
just a few miles from the campus,."! don'Yhave a single faculty 
menjber who rcafly knows whdt's going onVver there," Granted 
that the visitor is uninformtd ^bout the UkuI Situation, he finds it 
imposijiible hot toW, at least in his own mind, why doesn't the' 
faculty 'member "know what'k going on over there?" .---^ 

N«w R«l(atlonshlps ^ 

The maiiagHf ol that s^me large plant told me that he would be glad 
to' work out an arrangement with the college so that faculty could*be 
, , kept up-to-date on the most modem equipment and could get a feel 



tor what is happening in industry. He doubted that the community ' 
college could atford to acquire and update |he equipment that was 
needed to train people'to effectively fit the nieds of his industry, but 
he did offer to make places available in the plant to give sti^Jents 
hands-on experience while working toward an assiK'iate degree. 

In many technological fields the rate of change is breathtai;ing^ 
Educatioual institutions will be able to keep current only by estab- 
lishing new. relationships with business and industry and the profes- V 
sions. More of the teaching in specialized fields may be done by 
those who are the practitioners. A great deal of the learning will take 
place in ''cljnical" settings. Only in these ways will community 
colleges be able to respond to the justified skepticism of trade rep- 
resentatives I ila^ Kenneth Brown. Such relationships will contribute 
toward facultjf proficiency. The concept of "retraining ' is inade- 
quate. Personnel in the educational institutions must find ways to 
have a continuing involvement in the fie)d of their teaching, whether 
it is graphic arts, optics, nursing, automotive technoloijiy, political 
science, or data technology. Continuing change relfuires the rela- 
tionships to be continuous rather than sporadic^Adaptation must be 
an ongoing pr(Kess» not an iKcasional epiJjixle. The concept of 
\syn|biosis" referred lo previously illustrates the relationship en- 
visioned between education and other community ^'organisms ' in 
close assiKiation or union, "especially where lhi| is advantageous to 
both.V . \ 

Sen^uive administrators can help faculty maintain "involve- 
ment/* not only in the obviously fast-changing technological fields, 
but also in other areas of human experience where the credibility of 
those who teach is directly related to what they do in their area of 
expertise » fonexample in the humanities: 

Think ot the salutory effects it would have on their teaching if facuhy 
members were encouraged to do what their work compels thc^ to do:' 
to write, to paint, to act, to play, or to compose, for cxamj^le. And 
think of the price wc pajf for (|ontinuing the tradition of exempting 
commuiyty college teachers from any ohiigation to do these things. 

« 

♦ FeriiKlically , adn^nistrators can provide teachers with opportunities 
M what might be called * creative disengagentents" lapni parts of 
their college assignments, allowing thent to devote time and energy 
to such things as k^al historical scKMeties« museums. Or community 
artists' and writers' groups . . . Who is better poised tp.work with 
.community groups— front the curious to the incarcerated to the 
ag^*d- -than faculty ntembers in contmunity colleges? Creative dis-. 



engagement troni regular xluiics iv) take on exeeplioaal ones is surely 
a desirable alternative to the cymeal detachment that eventually leads 
faculty members to become realtors, antique dealers, or fast-tood 
tranchisers m their nuH^nlight himrs/" 

Where community is^een as process in learning, the arrange- 
ments pro|H)scd above should be amended. Somehow participation 
m comnuinity and *'what their work compels them to do" would 
* becDtnc a part ot ^^regular'* duties, not something excepjtional. ^ 

CommunltYResMroh \ 

Oivc ot the regular and essential activities ot the eoinmunity ciillegf . 
not tully acknowledged in institutii)nal organization or funding pat- 
terns, is conuuumty research; corjtinumg pa)cessof identification of 
problems, neeils, and possibilities in the service area of the collegt/ 
As stated previi)usly, community a>lleges cannot exercise their 
awareness function without scientific investigUtionVmd inquiry — that 
is rcsearcJ\. We have been considering ways to bring about change in 
'•the institution. Continuing study of the community not only provides 
intonnation necessary for decision making in the college but it offers 
remarkably nch and appropriate professional development oppor- 
tunities for Ci>llege faculty. Experiences at Rogaland College in 
Norway suggest the f>i)ssibilities. Much like a community college, 
Rogaland, located in Stavanger, has established^ a' foundation for 
research which is actually operated by the county of Rogaland to 
further and ciH)rdinate research on community conditions. It was 
established as a result of demand by various institutions in the county 
for a better i)rganized effort ti) enci)urage research, particularly that' 
having ti) iio with various-nphercs of local life. The foundation works 
closely with the college, although the founilation board includes- 
people fn)m industry, government, and other sectors. The faculty 
expertise is utilized in pn)jects of the foundation. ' V, , 

Pn)jects tor a recent year included: (1) social consequences of 
the i)il activity in Rogaland: (2) a study of cultural liVe in the ex- 
patriate society in^Stavanger and its impact ob the local Community; 
and (3) a study of parents' netd for knowledge about childrcn. 

. The foundation is alsu studying water pollution and Cojnniunity 
culture. ' ^ • 

The a\search contemplated is noleKoteric» It is practically ori- 
ented with results applied to a community problem of need. And, io 
acJt>rdance with a central ckmen^,of community college operation^/ 



Witt tic done In asstKiat ion with other ap|>ropnate organizations. It 
IS most iiuixirtant to note that community colleges tit the future 
.slu)uUi not advertise as an evidence ot their qualjty that they aiv 
•teaching institutions and do no research " The benefits^ ctnii- 
munity research are at least twololtl a results m usctui Ciprfmgs that 
Cim lielp to identity and st»lve (>roblemk, and cnlivenedWiUy and 
- Mill!. ^ " . * 



Faculty as a Resource 

Ttiere are many ways ot '"enlivening " faculty. and staff . Foremost is 
, ttie.rcK-ognition that faculty are a res^mirce in leadership t)f the in.sti- 
- (ution. In the university setting, the talents of protiessors are 6tten 
used to help set the directions of the institution. It is vivorth inter- 
jecting here that, althou^^th not inevitable, a casualty of the collective 
bargaining prtKcss may he denial .to the institutixin of thoughtful 
contiibutit)ns ot '•employees. " On the other hand, even in colleges • 
where collective bargaining dws niit exist, the expertise of faeuky is 
not often drawn upon to btyietit the institution itself. Beyond what 
• tuiye been described as'" 'mundane things at the opening session of 
the college/' what is being done to elicit. contributions from the 
j>er.s()nnel of the institution .' Conimented .some presidents who were • 
wtindering how to interest faculty in ffctraining possibilities: • ' . " 

jl.ots of pci»plc don't know wfiat is going on or don t care. How do 
you* get hi»ld i>f tficsc tfiings with regard to faculty? Maybe we need'to 
. r - b«)inf>ard them wiffi tfie a-alitios tfiat we face a f^ifitical situation-— 
tliat there isjiecessity for reduction in forcjj^. ^ 

> 

There are pefhaps some who "doiVj care."' There are many., 
ottiers who may tun knpw '"what is going on."* it is extremely' 
unlikely that cinnmunity colleges will movy in the dire-etions iiidi- 
cated here unless faculty havt; opportunity to participate' in tjhc . 
discussions of institutitinal dire'Ction. 

' New approaches to teaching/teaming must come. The collage ' 
of .faculty member, desk: classanim. students. =and textbook rep- 
resents another peritxl. Jt *is now time to identify the tasks to be 
jvrforincHl in meeting a, variety of new educational needs and 
cifcym.st;y\ces.' Persons with appropriate training wilJ bc-rcquire^ for . 
such' parts of the teaching/learning prowess as conveyance of in- 
lormation. eyaluatit)h. 'development of course materials, open 
laboratory and shu|) staffing, ^•ouaseling,. assessment, and inicr- 

• -t * (J 




pretation ot coniiuuiiity cducutional nvcds. ^linicy} supervision, aiid 
the development of ieurning contracts, and otbor means toward 
learning. Not everybtnly needs to know how to do everything in tht^ 
ttfaching/lcariyng pVcKess. There is tcx) much to Kikiw and the pace 
of change is tcx) greiit. Careful and cluitinuing analyses ot the tasks, 
to be performed will indicate wiiat and how much people need to 
know to perlonn their tasks effectively. The amount tvi tiine sjient at 
various kK'tilc^i will depend upon the functions to be perfomicd' tfte 
nature of task.s"^ Kvaluation vyill be i.iflernmif ho\%we|l the tasks are 
al;c«iuplisheij. .. -* .. • ' 

, Rather than drive faculty to change, which is probably imptissi- 
ble anyway , incentives and assistance and renewal must be built into 
the institutional arrangements so that (a) cTiange and up-grading 
become a stiiuiilating l\peri(j||ice. (b) change is rewarding in temis 
of salary and status. imd*(c) it is a source of pride to chaage.- It is a 

vtough and demanding exercise to set this up and mal^ it" happen. It 
denuuitls an educational leadership which is rare and probably not 
found or'undersKiod at many institutions. 

And WhidlAbout th« Pmidmt? 

■ - ■ . ■ ■ .. ....... ... 

pre.siaeil.t, a/ejn one who might have feared triily competent ^l-^f, 
will liow see ^hat it i.s to his adv^ntaju:. to proinott""«protessional 
dcvel(i(>inent ♦if tho.se around hi.m or her." ft bec(^flie>s irferca-singly 
clear, ^in the light wof the concept ofyxOcutive liability, that the 
president s welfare is inseparably cc^nnected to the competence of 
his or ner a.s.-vOciate.Sf Kxccutives can be held accountable not ynly 
foir they own acts but .for the alls or<he (Emissions of others, court 
decisions have irt\plied.,Of at lea.st cqly^^impor^ance, the beam of 
thc*<potlij^ht w.hiclr locu.ses upon the president mu.st be broadened to 
IIUHpimitQ the ltiany other persons- who.<i^'contributions are essential 
if lhe '^a4titatii)n is, to do .its work well. .Moreover, the pif(lfl$X^l 
|P«ftmn ofllfetiively pcrforfn. his indispensable fuiictiori urtleji^ he.hjis* 
T\j|il\ly'j)RinKkMit j|iss(Kiates to whom many management rcsjKHisi- 
bilitiiis uaf*i*be delegated.* Kor it is his or. her obligation, beyond: 
aiiything eKe. to {provide that quality of leadership that give's clarity, , 
lucidity, and inttlligibility.tcr the in;stitutiori'!< goals so that ifhere can 
Ih; a commoii understanding of, wht»t;it is th|||,the participants of the 
g\'ter|)rh{e are going to'Uo together. " 

Just as .faculty, need provisions for ^'job (^nrichment," "we- 
lUive di,seIlg[Hgen\c^tsJ^a^^dopportuntie.< to *''know what's going on 
oVcr" there,", so, docs (he prtisidenf if tw is to effectively lead. He 



needs lime to (ibservc the broader environiueru, u> think, to organize 
lys* thoughts aiWI' expre^^s them in writing, aifd speaking. He needs, 
tinte and resources for. planning and for relaiing to other signilieant 
organizations jn-iht conimupity beyond thostfl at foaled at civi^: club 
luncheons. A coninuttee on change could (x! organized t^) assist the 
chief executive. It would be charged to look continuouslyi with 
assistance from relevant fields, at all areas of its activities in order to 
forecast {probable developments and consiequent needs. ^. r ^ v , 

LMd^rshlp anil th# Board t:*^ 

A board of trustees could benefit from somewhat silnilar provisions: 
a committee on change to provide a context and occasion to review 
college policies and programs in light of devolopmentwin the con^ 
munity and bey^^nd; time, ta think and to plan, and v'ven to provide 

^job enrichment** to ward/of.f the enervating tertdeneies toward 
routine and detail. There Is evidence of a high^rate^)f lurtiover'in 
board per^jwiel. Sonic; say that serving as a trustee is ;;notJun 
anymore.'^'he tbundini* days were those of action and accom- 
plishment ^vhelv the besf (/itizcns could be attracted to board 
membership. Neither collective byrgSining nor^-vere economic 
pressures had intruded. ' 

Without question, the agi^da f«r trustees has changed just as 
everything else about the college aujjij the commiAiity has changed*^ 

Trustees are not pi)werless, ht)Wj||rc*r. Ihey^ enjoy the right and 
obligiftion to take a stand on thu quality of the agenda and the quality 
of the leadership that they feel is needed. The board is the first group 
to be addressed by the president as jie promotes understanding of the 
comnuinity college*. In my intcrvie\ys, I found trustees deeply intcr^ 
esMHl'in what I was doing and particularly in questions about cOm- 
numity.gullege mission. The boardVrole in the^ransition oV the 
insUtutionyoward the concepts of litei()ng education Is crucial. The 
prt*Sliient Ci^u pa)videdeadership in giving visibility to the objectives* 
and. in proj!H)sing measures for institutional change. IJ^ut it is^thc 
board that decides through iK)Ticyitnd budget making^s well as in its 
-Kclection of i:hief executive (ilTicer whether pmposals bircome facj^. , 
Onii is reminded of an'g^ieient gem/ol wi.sdom >yith regard to the 
relative relationships of^man and God, We^cdn |>uraphrasse it to say 
that the President proposes. The Board disfH)scs. In our communities 
Md institutions! (is mea.'Aires are' cofi;Kidcred to brujutlen and<;lurity 
understanding* of new op|>orlunitieS for community colleges, truste<^ 
partici|)ation ises.sential. ^ ^ . / 



To llanhdl Public Support 

How dors the community college, develop power, the capacity.' to get - 
things done, 1o secure the resources it require!* tor its emerging 
missions? Much has already been said about the How of power, 
decision mak?jng ' to slate and federal levels. To complain abi)ut that - 
trend is an ineffe^e oieTcise. A better way is to burld counter- 
vailing forces. Anl^ig tne nfjost significant of countervailing forces 
are strong, capabkwoices at the local level: strong presidents, strt)ng \ 
%)ards, and an identified and committed constitUertcy. . : 

How do resources be'comr avaiUble for* college use 
college seeks C(^)pe|ition and a fair shaJie of the dollars available, 
how d(Kvs that'comc ab9ut? We have noted that resources are lim- 
ited, liierefore choices tpust be made. Qhoiccs arc often made in 
line with a laW as old as the history 01 maif— it is called ^w/W pro 
(fiu)/ or simply something , fot; something, one thing in return for 
antfther, \ . 

I he priAess by ^hich .rpsiiurces are allcKated is not always 
logical or on a basis* of pfiKrIaimed need or even merit. If we wiint 
something— what' will we give in return? It is not enough for the 
college to put together a serieS of coyftes. But will the businessman 
teel that the college' is teally addressing /i/.v needs? Why docs the 
notion persist that a community college may be prostituting ^itself if it 
seeks to respond to comniunit>^nterests? 

In his biX)k» Pinver in the City^ Frederick Wirt defines the city 
as **a complex set of transaction^, or exch^^nges, among its citizens 
. . . Characteristic of each transaction is the exchange by one person, 
or group with another for something material Or .symbolTc that ccjyn- 
tributes to the safet^. income* or respect of. each. These interactions 
might ulsv) be conceived as a process of exchange whcrpby actors 
seek to satisfy interest by exchanging resources according to some 
calculus, of cost a«d bcnefit#" Wirt, in his analysis of the. trans- 
actions in San Francisco, describes decisions tl\at1[ivolve major. 
alUKations o^ the conuliunity resources, that is, the **politics,'' 
which decide how most of the. public and. private goods and services • 
f^ame to be distributed among the citi/ens. He maintains the need to 
^'understand the actorsCstbctureii, processes, and outcomes in such 
decisional pattern?*. \ 

**But whatever tik? degree of such knowledge (locardecisioiiaj 
contv^xl),** Wirt commenjjk *'its utility lies in an underst^nding of 
lw>w to'affect eommumtjrprdfle^ises and policies. Such knowledgi; 
constitutes oilt of the major resoUlrces augmenting an jhdividuars 




^- power in the cotninij^iity. but it is obvitius that iimny have little unci 
few have nuich this ri»ouree. 

I* 

Community KnowIb4g#-^ Rosourc* 

Is this ••knowlcd^*" which constitutes, in.Wirt's words, one of the 
\* major resources/' also one ot the comniuryty college's unique 
resources? Di>es not the very placement ot'the,^ollegc in interfusirig 
with thf community give it an intelligence system, a source/^tTihiHi, 
tfteful in the procwis ot distribution ot ''gcHxls and services?" What 
other institution has the linkages into business and industry, the 

• unions and the neighborhiXKls through c(H)pecative pni|rams, ad- 
visi^ry committees, and in-plant services? Faculty are not just o( the 
col lege /they are ot the community. The learners are taxpayers a*d 
citizens, most of them involved in their careeK Some co.mniuni|y 
colleges colh^ct and maintain demographic data m computer ban! 
lor^ other commimity agencies muNoi'gani/ations. Such intonnatio^ 
is also available to the college for strategic planning. Consider th4 
"local knowledge" that can be elicited as taculty in economics, 
political sci*cc, SiK-iology, anthro|X)logy, and history rjate their 
teaching/learning cxptriences to thexHiltures ot the community. The 
pTcKluci siircly can be **an understanding of the actors, stmctunjs,* 
processes, aikl outcomes' * of decisional patterns, 

I mn not pmposing that the college its(^"bc a- political action 
organi/ation: I am saying that the comnuihity college is not only to 
inform but to be informed^ not only is it to be a purveyor of knowl- 
^ edge but if is to be knowledgeable — not only yf the Rift Valley as it , 
. , !^]aslM?s Its way down the continen^of Africa but the valleys that* 

• uividt the cultures of the collegers conimunitl^s.. The college needs 
-the tneans by which to ifacomplish its ends. The means are more 
than dollars, but dollars are rcqirired. Resoirrces exj.st that can be 
tiippe|0^ by people in the cornnurnily. ThosiTrgsources are Ijmited* 

. IXTisions are inade. Resources are deployed, alliKuited, and reallo- 
(% cated. l*he community college is in anypnviable |X)sition not only tg, 
understand the decision making processes but to jntlucnce the 
actors, * ^ J , - ^ 

Nofmany (^j our msiiiutions hav^j fully pe1*ceivcd their*adva|i- 
. Mages 0/ organized to benefit from them. A basic 1-hange in jhc 
stance* of:the injstitiitign is required it» well as^conunitmenls fpimi a 
variety of college personnel, A community services direcfor de- • 
scribed the approach this way: * • v^i! ' 

^ 



One ol our H)bs is to ilevclop a constltuciJcy in the ureu. The whole 
miituUe^ot ihc CDninmniiy nmis to be shu|KHl m thut dia-etion. When ' 
you write to Cwy Mull you got a letter back. Ihea" is no letter un- 
unsweral because there is- a vote involved atui there should be thi^ 
same sen.se ol urgency up»)n the pan ot all the |K'ople atthe ct)ninui-. 
nity ci)llej;es. Ux) ohcn the atntuile has been, il you want it you can ' 
eofiie mullet it v ' ' 

aualitUf ol ^raiid«ntial Uad«nhlp 

- » . ■ . 

Shotilil it be expected that a president devejop a constituency Ibr the 
coHege? Where should his' priorities lie in his post as executive " 
otiiccr lor an nistitution that encourages atui laciliti\tes leamini; in 
the cotwmutiity What qualities should be Kxiked for inifphtsidetit of 
li conuuunity college lor the h>S()"s ' These are suggesiett; \ . 

I *rhe President is4\v)*re ol the dynamics ^of change in our * 
environment. 

2. The President is able to describe persuasively the cotnniu - 
ntty college in terms ol its lunctions in lacilitating learning 
•ill the community ■ 
The Pr«;sident has a keen poliiicul sense with regard to the 
environment at both comtuunity and state' levels and a pro- 
lessional approach to [xilitrcal reahtiesT 

4. The (^resident is capable of attracting and nurturing a su- 
>. {K'rior stall and delegating to them such management re- 

ifJonsibilities as will free him lor leadership tysks. 

5. -The President ilMate.s elfectively to the leadership of other 
major institutioiis itncf organi/atiohs in the coftmiunity in 

jsuch lii-'lds as gfovernmejit.. health, businessi the arts. 
imi()ns. the media. atc.» J • / . * 

. (wlh^J^t-esident imiituauis i relatiotiship with his b()ard atid 
state aHfhoni()cvitMi«W' Unit tlu; college has the capacity 
•* ■ to: i,'- ■ . . i^' . 

.•'.>•// . • 

a. Iv adaptable' • ' * . . 

b. <K' continually aware.oljts community 

c. Yclate to leartlers in a continuing way ^ 

d. extend op|H)^unity t<l^he unserved 

. e, accomnuKlale to diversity .... ,, 

*,% serve as a nexus in (he conrtuunity learning sj^.sjetTi. . . 

^ " ' • IC.'] ' ^ ^ ' 
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A laryc luiinbcr of national leaders in the coninuinity college 
field will retire from their executive positions in the next few years. 
At the saiHc tinie» comniunity colleges confront new and complex 
challenges at community, state, and national levds. The shaping of 
institutions to function in a stream of lifelong education will require 
k*adership on the campuses and in state, ^regional, and national 
forums. . * 

^ Just as Junior College l.eadership Centers were (?slaKt^ 
10 universities 20 years ago to assist in the development of admin- 
istrative iKMsonnel for thai era in community vollege evolution, 
again .s|>ecial efforts are required to assist those who seek to qualify 
for the exacting leadership and management requirements of the 
changing community college. Particularly nt^eded are experiences to 
prepare |KTsons who can develop and implement the concept of what 
the community colleges in the SO s should be. And it is important, 
that they become skillful at interpreting the concept of the commu- 
nity college to others. ^ • 

L#ad«rship by Community CoU«9«s 

We have referred frequently to the stimulating concepts of lifelong* 
education re|H)rted by R. H. Dave and his colleagues. They pfovide 
weJ I -founded, guidance for commHuity college development. And 
' because eummunity colleges already evidence many characteristics 
that fit the concepts presented, fhere is a further opportunity and 
imleed a responsibility for our institutions to assume. Dave says: 

. .'the next step is to irnplenieni^soine of the ideas inherent in 
lifelong education If we want to hasten esiablishmeni of a eonipre- 
• hciKj^e. unified, tlexible anti denuKTatic system of education to 
. \ insure ^Kvies survival and a higher quahty of Jife, it is necessary to 
mYplemcni theory and practice concurrently. Thifs is a fonnidable task' 
. " ■ "■'^l^leiKl^'^^ - ■ " . . ^ . 

Wc can. 'implement some of the. ideas.*' Many of our insti- 
tutions are doing thal^'^We cun "hasten establishment (*f a compre- 
• hensivc, urufled, flexible and \iem(Kratic system of education to 
. assure SfXJcies suryj^al and a higher quulUy oT life/" 'Iliose are goals 
to which We haR* shown our commitipent. P||fnnunity colleges, 
beyond i)ny otber educational institutions of- our day, because of 
what they have already "bceome, can lead in tHe adoption of lifelong 
eclueation as a concept for reconstructing educational syslenis. 



I jlivo projxJseU that in the tall of I^KOJOOO community co\- 
icgcs join with other community Drgani/.ations to sponsor discus- 
sions about the kind ot education people need and the policies 
required to extend learning opportunifies throughout lite. We have in 
our inshUilions ami in the Association the capacity and the experi- 
ence to iniiiale such discussions- to serve as convenors. We have 
resources beyond tho.se ptissessed by other educational institutions to 
initiate a job that 1 am coiwinced must be done. 
. • I urge each community vollege to K-gin its own analysis of the 
local issues surrounding the mission ol the community" college; to 
develop materials to create an intonned discussion; to build a net- 
work of ciKiperat ion with other conmiunity agencies m planxommu- 
nily lorums; and to begin plans tor such fonims or town meetings or 
hcarhigs. Whatever the appropriate lonnat. the goal should be the 
broadest poj^sible involvement of the conimunity iri thinking through 
the n\i.<ision of the local commilnrtj? c-oU^-. 

And in this proce.s.s let us jiee |l^t Wat the people in our own 

.Institutions are fully involved; |i]ystitutionS, like individuals, as we 
have noted, neeil |>eriiKlic ronew^ij and revitalization. For an insti-. 
tUfion to have a sense of mi.ssion^'^the t^ticipants require commit- 
ment, u» a set of aim?; persuasive enouSf'.to elicit cooperation and 
vitality. As threatening to our institution^ as the erosion of inllation 
can be. the greater danger^we face i>iiJjhc Prosion of our spirit. 
^ . It is time for us to consider together^and with those who.se 
influences ii>in ours to shapi the community environment— the 
emerging realities in that environmc'nt which set before us tasks and 

-new learning ventures ti^r match the best skills, talents, and leader- 
ship qualities that we can bring to them. Above all, we must bring to 
the Job ahead a .sen.se of the values in it, ai\d the vision and vitality 
necSlcd toget it done.' 
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App^dix I 



CONCEPT 

CHARACTERISTICS OF 
LIFELONG EDUCATION* 



1 . The three basic terms upon which the meaninf{ of the concept is 
based are life, lifelong dnd education. The meaning attached to 
these t^rms and the interpretation given to tliem largely deter- 
mine the scope and meaning ot lifelong education. 

2. Education does not terminate at the end of formal schooling but 
» IS a lifeloufi process. Lifelong education covers the entire life* 

span of an individual. ^ 

3. Lifelong education is not confined to adult educatio;i but it 
encompasses and unities all stages of education— pre'-primary, 
primary, secondary and so forth. Thus it seeks to view educa- 
tion in its totality. 

. 4. Lifelong education Includes /owiti/, non-formal and informal 
patterns of education. 

, 5, The home plays the first, most subtle and crucial role in initia- 
ting the process of lifelong learning. This pixxiess continues 
, ^thmughout the entire lifc-span.of an individual thiough/timj/y 
learning. . ' 

' -m ' m 




6. The community also plays an inipDrtant role in the system of 
lifelong education right from the time the child begins to inter- 
act with if it continues its educative function both in profes- 
sional and^eneral areas throughout life. 

7; Institutions of education such as schwis, universities and 
training centres are important, but only as one of the agencies 
lor lifelong education. They no longer enjoy the monopoly of 
educating the people and can no longer exist in isolation from 
ollher educative agencies in iheirsiKiety, 

8., Lifelong educatit)n seeks continuity and articulation along its 
vertical or longitudinal dimension. (Vertical Articulation) 

f(i ^v, Lifelong education also seeks integration at its horizontal and 
tlepth dintensions.ai every stage in life. (Horizontal Integration) 

1.0. Contrary to the elitist fomi of education, lifelong education is 
universal in character. It represents democratization of educa- 
tion. 

,11, Lifelong education is characterized by its flexibility and diver- 
sity in ijxmtent, learning tools and techniques, and time of 
leaniing. 

12; Lifclong education i.s a dynamic apprixich to education which 
allows adaptation of materials and media of learning as and 
when new developments take place. \ \ ■ j 

JiV Lifelonjj education allows alternative patterns and forms of 
acquiring education. 



o^ns 
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14. Lifelong education has two broad, components: general and 
professional. These components are not completely different 
from each other but are inter-related and interactive in nature. 

<^ ' ' , 

15. l*he adoptive and innovative functions of the individual and 
s(KMety are fulfilled through lifelor]g4^Ucation. / 

16. Lifelong educati^)n carries out a corrective function\jLo takt carc 
vf the shortcomings of the cxisiinj^ system of education. 
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17. T|ie ultimate gt^al of litV'long education is to maintain and im- 
P^-ove the qualify of liJeM ' 

' ' I 

18. There are Ihrcc iwaj^ prerequisites for lifelong education, 
namely opportunity, motivation and educahilitv. 

19. "Lifelong education i.s an orj^anizinH principle for all education. 

20. At the operational level, lifelong education ptxwidcs a total 
/ system of «// education, 



*R. H. Dave. UJehn}; Edui'ation and School Cittric»lum..\\m\- 
burg: UNKSCO Institute for Education, 1973, pp. 14-25. 
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ADULT LIFE CYCLE TaSkS/ >/ 
ADULT CONTINUING EDUCATION 
PBOGRAM RESPONSE* 



iWvelopmrntal 

Stages Tasks Prbgriini Response Outcomes Sought 

♦ 

Leaving ^ 1. Break psychological tics. . L Pernonal development, I. Strengthened autonomy. 

Home 2. ^'hooHC careers. assertive training . 2. Appropriate career 

18-22 ^ 3. Enter work. workshops. decisions. 

v< Vtn by ViviMii K(*|i«rt KM 'o> . DtrcihK , MaWi ik KcMHit<>< ( enter. DtvUitxi t)t CtHHIn^ing I'iIucmIKW. DiuverHiiy o\ 



4. Handle peer 

relationjihipn. 
5 Manage home. 
6. Manage time. 
7' Adjust lo life on own 
8. Problem solve. 'Ifj 

Managt^ stfiess 

accompanying change. 



I Select mate. 

2. Settle in work, begin 
career laddKr. 

3. Parent. 

4. Become involved in 
community. ' 
Consume wisely. 

fy Homeown. 

7. SiHTially interact. 



2. Career workshops, values^* 
clarification, ixrcupation- ' 
al inC^iation. 

3. EdiicatJ^/career 
preparation. 

4. Human rela(ions groups. 

5. Consumer education/ , 
homemaking skills. . 

6. Time/leisure use 
workshaps. 

7. Living alonj; successful 
singles workshops. 

H. Ca'ative problem solving 
workshops. 

9. Stress management, bio- 
feedback, relaxation, TM 
workshops. 



0> 
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L Marriage worklhops. 

2. Managen>cnt, advance- 
ment training. 

3. Parenting worksKops. 

4. Civic education; 
volunteer training. 

5. Consumer education, 
financial 'tnanagcmcnt 
t^i^ing, ■ _ 

4 \^ 



3. Successful education/ 
career entry. 

4. Effective social 
interaction. 

5. Informed consumer, 
healthy homelife, - 

6. Wise use of time. ^ 

7. Fuiniled single state; 
autonomy. 

8. SucceSvSful problem 
solving. 

9. ^Succe$sful stress man- 
agement, personal 
growth. 



•\ I . Succes.sfulman'iage. 

2. Career satisfaction and \ 
advancement. ^ 

3. Effective parents; healthy 
offspring. 

4. InfomJed, participating 
eitizcn, 

5. Sound consutner 
behavior 



DcVelopmentiil 

StMKeM Tanks 



8. Achieve uuU)nomy. . 

ProblemsOlvo. ^ 
l().*Munagc stress 

accompanying change. 



Ctttch%MI I . Search for personal ^ 

2*-i4 values. 

. , 2. Reapf^raise nelatioriships. 
I 3. Progress in careiSr/' 

4. Accept Wnving children. 
Putdow\i nK)ts, achieve 
'\f ^'pcnuan'tnV* home. 

6. KrobleiD.solve. 

7. Manage stress 

\ accompanying change: 

ERIC - , 



KroKram Reflipoitse* . 

6. Homeowningrmainte- - 
nance workjljopsy 

7. Human relations groups, 
TA. ^ 

l^. LivingVon^?, divorce 
workshops. . 7 

9. Creative problem .solving 
workshops. 

10. Stresi^ management, bio> 
tuedback, rclaxatio|ii/TM 
workshops, 

1 . Values claritkatiorr. 

2. Marriage counseling and 
comn^unication 
^U^^hops; h'umap rela- 
tions' groUps; creative 
divorce workshops! 

3. Career advancement 
training, job redesign 
workshops. 

4. Parc^nt-child relationship 
workshops. . 
Consumer education. 

ID:)''- • ■ . ' 



Outcpntesiiought 

* . ' . ^* 
- ^« 

. 6. Satisfying home 
environment. 

7. Social skills. . * * 

8. Fulfilled single state, 
autonomy. 

9. Successful pri)blem 
s(>lving. 

10. Successful stress man> - 

agement^personalv 
growth. 

■• i ^ *■ ■ . 

Examined and owned 
valuesi 

2. Authentic persbhai 
rciati(>nships. / 

3. Career satisfaction, eco- 
nomic reward, a jierfse of 
competence and 
achievements 

4. Growth producing 

I pareqj^-chiid relationship. 
5\ Sound consumer 
bchalior ' 
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I . -{Jciirch (or meaning. 

' 2 ^eassc.ss,niuiTiagc, 
.V ttecxaruinc work.\ 
4. Relate to tccnjjfgc ^ 
children. 

V 5. Kelate to j»tfif)*/purcnts 

6. Rcasses5> personal 
priorities and valOiN. 

7. Adjust to single life. 
X., Problem solve. 

Manage stress 
a^|X)mpanying change. 
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r Adjust to realities ot 
work, . 

2.»Launch children. 



V ' ' ' 

6. Creative problem sol viW. 
. , workshops. 
* 7. jftress management, bio- 

Ceedback. rclaxatioh, TM 

workshops. ^ 

' I Sl'ifrch tnr meaning 
workshcips-. 

2. Marriage workshops. 

3. Mid-carcer workshops. 

4. Paren^ng: tocus 6h 
raising tcan-age children* 

5. Relating to aging parents 
wprkshopjj. 

6. Value clarifictttion; goal- 
setting workshops. 

7. Living alone; divorce • 
wt)rkshops. 

X, Creative problem solving * 

workshops, 
y. Stress management, i)id- 

feedback, rclaxa^on, 1*M 

workshops. 

I. l^:rso4ial, vocational 
counselhig, carccr 
workshops* \ ^ 



6. Successful [Problem 
solving. 

7. Successful stresswan- 
^ agcmenf, personal 

* growth. 

I Coping with existential 
, anxiety. 
2. Satisfying marriages. 
3 Appropriate career 
decisions. 

4. Impmved parent-child 
relations. " ^ 

5. Improved child-parent 
relations. » 

6. Autonomous behavior. 

7. Fultlllcd single state. 

8. Successful problem 
. solving. 

Successful stress 
management, personal 
growth. 

I. Jobadju.slment. 
Z Civil letting go . 
^parental authority. 



Developmental . * 

SUges • . Tasks • 

3. Adjust to empty nest. 
^4: Become mow deeply 

involved in sWiuf life. * 
5. Participate actively in 

community concerns. 
f>. Handle increased 

demands o( otder parents. 
7. 'Manage leisure time. 
^ ^ H. Manage budge! to 

support col lege-age chi I- 
' dcen'and ailing parents. 

9. Adjust to single state. 

10. Problem solve. 
• 4^ II. Manage stress 

accompanying change. 



Preparation 
for 

Retirement 
5«'64 i 
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1 . Adjust to health • ^ 
prtiblcnvs. 

2. iX^opcn personal 
a'lalion^. 

3. Prepare tor retiremcMlt. 

4. » Bxp^ind avocational 

interests. 



\ 



Progrtttn ReHponse^ \ 

2. Paa'nting education. \ 

3. Marriage, personal \ 
counseling workshops. 

4. "Humah relations groups. 
y Civic and swial issues 

education. 
' 6. Gerontology workshops. 
7. Leisure use workshops. 

H. , Financial management 
workshops. 

9. Workshops on loneliness 
and aloneness. 

10. Creative proMem solving 
^ workshops. 

1 1. Stress'management. bio- , 
feedback, relaxation. I'M 

» workshops. 

I . Programs ubout 
uutrition. health. 

2. i^utnan relafions groups. 

3. F*rea*tiremcnt^workshops. 

4. Art. writing, music 
cournes inperfonning 
and Appreciation; spun- 



Outcomes Sought, 

3. Exploring new sources of 
satisfaction. 
, 4. Effective social relations. 
\ Effeclive citizenship. 
\6. Better personal and social 
adjustment of elderly. 

7. Creative use of leisure."* 

8. Sound consumer 
behavior. 

9. Fulfilled ^single .state. 

10. SuceessfuLproblem 
solvitig. 

1 1 . ^ccessfCil stress man- 
agement, per^ional 

^gmwth. 



1 . Healthier individuals. 

2. EffocMve ^wial skills. 

3. Wise retirement , 
' planning. 

4. Satisfaction of aesthetic 
urgefbroadeningof 
knowledge; enjoyment of - 



5. finance new leisure. ' 
^ t> AUjuM U) loss of niale. 
7. Problem solving. 
X. Manage siress 
accompanying; 



Retirement . ^'^ I • Wscmgage trom paid 

work. , 
2. Reijssess finances. 
V Be»concemed with , 
personal h^iUhcarv.^ 
^^'arch for new 
achievemeruouileis. 
Manage leisure firue. 
*. Adjusl to more constant 

nvirriage companion. 
7. Search for meaning. 
H. Adju.vt to single state. 
|k reconciled to^leath. 



^ sored educational travel. 
5. Money management 
training. 

ft. Workshops on aloneness 
and Jit)neliness» death and 
^ying. 

. 7. Creniive problem solving 
workshops. ^ 
8. ^Stress management, bio- 
, feedbacks relaxation » TM 
\ workshops. 

^ K4,5v().AV()rkshops(m 
retirem<{nt, volunteering, 
' aging; c()ntqrences on 
^ public Issues affecting 
aged. 

• 2. Financial management 

trainmg. 

• 3. Health cafe programs. " 
7, Religious expToration. 

K. Workshops on alonencxs 

and loneliness, 
y. Death and dying 

W(>rkshop.s. 



travel. 

5. Sound consumer 
behavior 

6. Adjustment to lo$s, 
fulfilled single state. 

\7. Successful problem 

solving. 
X. Successful stress nian- 
agement.f^ersonal 
growth. 

1.4. 3, (). Creative, active' 
retirement; succes.sful 
coping Nyith life dise/i-'^ 
gagement; public policies 
responsive to ncedsof 
' aged. 

2. Fa^edom from financjal 
fea^s. 

^ ApWX)priate healthcare. 
' 7, H^^fp. in search of life's 

Vneaning, values of past 
'life/ 
H. Fulfilled single state. 



Developmental ' 
Stuges ' 



Tusks • 

10, Problem solve. 

1 1 . Manage stress 

, accompanying changj^' . 



Progrnin Response 



Outcomes Sought 



10. Creative problem solving \ 9. Philosophic acceptance 



. workshops. 
1 1 . Stress management, bio- 
feedback, relaxation,!^ 
workshops.^ ^ ' 



ot death, help in caring 
for dying and handling of 
grief, 

10. Successful problem 
solving. ' * 

1 1 , Successful stress man- 
agement, personal 
growth. ^ 



\ 
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